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Sect.  I.  Troubles  which  followed  ihe  death  of  Alex- 
■  ander.  The  partition  of  the  provinces  among  the 
generals .  Andceus  ele&ed  king.  Perdiccas  appointed 
his  guardian ,  and  regent  of  the  empire. 

TN  relating  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  I 
mentioned  the  many  troubles  and  commotions  that 
arofe  in  the  army  on  the  firft  news  of  that  event.  All 
the  troops  in  general,  foldiers  as  well  as  officers,  had 
their  thoughts  entirely  taken  up  at  firft,  with  the  lofs 
of  a  prince  whom  they  loved  as  a  father,  and  reverenced 
almoft  as  a  god,  and  abandoned  themfelves  immoderately 
to  grief  and  tears.  A  mournful  filen  ce  reigned  through- 
out  the  camp;  but  this  was  foon  fucceeded  by  difmal 
fighs  and  cries,  which  fpeak  the  true  language  of  the 
heart,  and  never  flow  from  a  vain  oftentation  of  forrow, 
which  is  too  often  paid  to  cuftom  and  decorum  on  fuch 
occafions.* 

When  the  firft  impreffions  of  grief  had  given  place  to 
refle&ion,  they  began  to  confider,  with  the  utmoft  con- 
fternation,  the  ftate  in  which  the  death  of  Alexander 
Vol.  VII.  B  had 
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had  left  them.  They  found  themfelves  at  an  infinite 
diftance  from  their  native  country,  and  amidft  a  people 
lately  fubdued,  fo  little  accuftomed  to  their  new  yoke, 
that  they  were  hardly  acquainted  with  their  prefent 
matters,  and  had  not  as  yet  had  fufficient  time  to  forget 
their  ancient  laws,  and  that  form  of  government  under 
which  they  had  always  lived.  What  meafures  could 
be  taken  to  keep  a  country  of  fuch  vaft  extent  in  fubjec- 
tion?  How  could  it  be  pofiible  to  fupprefs  thofe  iedi- 
tions  and  revolts  which  would  naturally  break  out  on  all 
fides  in  that  decifive  moment  ?  What  expedients  could 
be  formed  to  reftrain  thofe  troops  within  the  limits  of 
their  duty,  who  had  fo  long  been  habituated  to  com¬ 
plaints  and  murmurs,  and  were  commanded  by  chiefs, 
whofe  views  and  pretenfions  were  fo  different? 

The  only  remedy  for  thefe  various  calamities  feemed 
to  confift  in  a  fpeedy  nomination  of  a  fucceflor  to  Alex¬ 
ander;  and  the  troops,  as  well  as  the  officers,  and  the 
whole  Macedonian  ftate,  feemed  at  firft  to  be. very  de- 
firous  of  this  expedient:  and,  indeed,  their  common  in- 
tereft  and  fecurity,  with  the  prefervation  of  their  new 
conquefts,  amidft  the  barbarous  nations  that  furrounded 
them,  made  it  neceffary  for  them  to  confider  this  eleftion 
as  their  firft  and  moll  important  care,  and  to  turn  their 
thoughts  to  the  choice  of  a  perfon  qualified  to  fill  fo  ardu¬ 
ous  a  ftation,andfuftain  the  weight  of  it  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  be  capable  of  fupportingthe  general  order  and  tran¬ 
quillity.  But  it  had  already  been  written,3  “  That  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Alexander  Ihould  be  divided  and  rent  afunder  after 
his  death,”  and  that  it  fhould  not  be  tranfmitted  in  the 
ufital  manner  “  to  hispofterity.”  No  efforts  of  human 
wifdom  could  eftablifh  a  foie  fucceffor  to  that  prince.  In 
vain  did  they. deliberate,  confult,  and  decide; b  nothing 
could  be  executed  contrary  to  the  pre-ordained  event, 
and  nothing  fhort  of  it  could  poflibly  fubfift.  A  fuperior 
and invifible Power  had  already  difpofed  of  thekingdom, 
arid  divided  it  by  an  inevitable  decree,  as  will  be  evident 
in  the  fequel.  The  circumftances  of  this  partition  had 

been 
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been  denounced  near  three  centuries  before  this  time ; 
the  portions  of  it  had  already  been  affigned  to  different 
poffeffors,  and  nothing  could  fruflrate  that  divifion, which 
was  only  to  be  deferred  for  a  few  years.  Till  the  ar,. 
rival  of  that  period,  men  indeed  might  raife  commotions, 
and  concert  a  variety  of  movements ;  but  all  their  ef. 
forts  would  only  tend  to  the  accomplifhment  of  what 
had  been  ordained  by  the  fovereign  mailer  of  kingdoms, 
and  of  what  had  been  foretold  by  his  prophet. 

Alexander  had  a  fon  by  Barfina,  and  had  conferred  the 
name  of  Hercules  upon  him.  Roxana,  another  of  his 
wives,  was  advanced  in  her  pregnancy  when  that  prince 
died.  He  had  likewife  a  natural  brother,  called  Ari- 
dasus;  but  he  would  not  upon  his  death-bed  difpofe  of 
his  dominions,  in  favour  ol  any  heir  ;  for  which  reafort 
this  vail  empire,  which  no  longer  had  a  mailer  to  fway 
it,  became  a  fource  of  competition  and  wars,  as  Alexan¬ 
der  had  plainly  forefeen,  when  he  declared,  that  his 
friends  would  celebrate  his  funeral  with  bloody  battles. 

The  divifion  was  augmented  by  the  equality  among 
the  generals  of  the  army,  none  of  whom  was  fo  fuperior 
to  his  colleagues,  either  by  birth  or  merit,  as  to  induce 
them  to  offer  him  the  empire,  and  fubmit  to  his  autho¬ 
rity.  The  cavalry  were  defirous  that  Arid  teus  fhould  fuc- 
ceed  Alexander.  This  prince  had  difcovered  but  little 
iorce  of  mind  from  the  time  he  had  been  afflifted  in  his 
infancy  with  a  violent  indifpofition,  occafioned  as  was 
pretended,  by  fome  particular  drink,  which  had  been 
given  him  by  Olympias,  and  which  had  difordered  his 
underllanding.  This  ambitious  princefs  beingapprehen- 
livethat  the  engaging  qualities  Hie  difcovered  in  Aridaeus, 
would  be  fo  many  obltacles  to  the  greatnel's  of  her  fon 
Alexander,  thought  it  expedient  to  have  recourfe  to  the 
criminal  precaution  already  mentioned.  The  infantry- 
had  declared  againft  this  prince,  «iid  were  headed  by- 
Ptolemy,  and  other  chiefs  of  great  reputation,  who  be¬ 
gan  to  think  of  their  own  particular  cftabliihmept.  For 
a  hidden  revolution  was  working  in  the  minds  of  thefe 
officers,  and  caufed  them  to  contemn  the  rank  of  private 
perfonSj,  and  all  dependency  and  fubordination,  with  a 
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view  of  afpiring  to  fovereign  power,  which  had  never 
employed  their  thoughts  till  then,  and  to  -which  they 
never  thought  themfelves  qualified  to  pretend,  before 
this  conjuncture  of  affairs. 

c  Thefe  difputes  which  engaged  the  minds  of  all  par¬ 
ties,  delayed  the  interment  of  Alexander  for  the  fpace  of 
ieven  days  ;  and  if  we  may  credit  fome  authors,  the 
body  continued  uncorrupted  all  that  time.  It  was  after¬ 
wards  delivered  to  the  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans,  who 
embalmed  it  after  their  manner;  and  Aridseus,  a  different 
perfon  from  him  I  have  already  mentioned,  was  charged 
with  the  care  of  conveying  it  to  Alexandria. 

After  a  variety  of  troubles  and  agitations  had  inter¬ 
vened,  the  principal  officers  affembled  at  a  conference  ; 
where  it  was  unanimoufly  concluded,  that  Aridseus 
fhould  be  king,  or  rather,  that  he  ffiouldbe  inverted  with 
the  ffiadow  of  royalty.  The  infirmity  of  mind,  which 
ought  to  have  excluded  him  from  the  throne,  was  the 
very  motive  of  their  advancing  him  to  it,  and  united  all 
fuffrages  in  his  favour.  It  favoured  the  hopes  and  pre¬ 
tentions  of  all  the  chiefs,  and  covered  their  defigns.  It 
was  alfo  agreed  in  this  affembly,  that  if  Roxana,  who 
•was  then  in  the  fifth  or  fixth  month  of  her  pregnancy, 
fhould  have  a  fon,  he  fhould  be  affociated  with  Aridaeus 
in  the  throne.  Perdiccas;  to  whom  Alexander  had  left 
his  ring,  in  the  laft  moments  of  his  life,  had  the  perfon 
of  the  prince  configned  to  his  care  as  guardian,  and  was 
conftituted  regent  of  the  kingdom. 

The  fame  affembly,  whatever  refpect  they  might  hear 
to  the  memory  of  Alexander,  thought  fit  to  annul  fome 
of  his  regulations,  which  had  been  deftruftive  to  the 
Hate,  and  had  exhauflcd  his  treafury.  He  had  given 
orders  for  fix  temples  to  be  erefted  in  particular  cities 
which  he  had  named,  and  had  fixed  the  expences  of 
each  of  thefe  ftruflures  at  five  hundred  talents,  which 
amounted  to  five  hundred  thoufand  crowns.  He  had 
likewise  ordered  a  pyramid  to  be  raifed  over  the  tomb 
of  his  father  Philip,  which  was  to  be  finifhed  with  a 
grandeur  and  magnificence  equal  to  that  in  Egypt, 

e  {teemed 
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efteemed  one  of  the  feven  wonders  of  the  world.  He 
had  likewife  planned  out  other  e.xpences  of  the  like 
kind,  which  were  prudently  revoked  by  the  affembly., 
d  Within  a  fhort  time  after  thefe  proceedings,  Rox¬ 
ana  was  delivered  of  a  fon,  who  was  named  Alexander, 
and  acknowledged  king,  jointly  with  Aridaeus.  But 
neither  of  thefe  princes  polfeffed  any  thing  more  than 
the  name  of  royalty,  as-  all  authority  was  entirely  lodged 
in  the  great  lords  and  generals  who  had  divided  the  pro¬ 
vinces  amonff  themfelves. 

Q  ; 

In  Europe  ;  Thrace  and  the  adjacent  regions  were 
configned  to  Lyfimachus;  and  Macedonia,  Epirus,  and 
Greece,  were  alloted  to  Antipater  andCraterus. 

In  Africa ;  Egypt  and  the  other  conquefts  of  Alex¬ 
ander  in  Libya  and  Cyrenaica,  wereafligned  to  Ptolemy 
the  fon  of  Lagus,  with  that  part  of  Arabia  which 
borders  on  Egypt.  The  month  of  Thot’n  in  the  autumn 
is  the  epocha,  from  whence  the  years  of  tire  empire  of 
the  Lagides  in  Egypt  begin  to  be  computed;  though 
Ptolemy  did  not  afiume  the  title  of  king  in  conjunction 
with  the  other  fucceffors  of  Alexander,  till  about  feven- 
teen  years  after  this  event. 

In  the  lefler  Afia;  Lycia,  Pamphylia,  and  the  greater 
Phrygia,  were  given  to  Antigonus;  Garia,  to  Callander; 
Lydia,  to  Menander;  the  lefler  Phrygia,  to  Leonatus; 
Armenia,  to  Neoptolemus ;  Cappadocia  and  Paphlago- 
nia,  to  Eumenes.  Thefe  two  provinces  had  never  been 
fubje&ed  by  the  Macedonians,  and  Ariarathes  King  of 
Cappadocia  continued  to  govern  them  as  formerly; 
Alexander  having  advanced  with  fo  much  rapidity  to  his 
other  conquefts,  as  left  him  no  inclination  to  amufe 
himfelf  with  the  entire  reduftion  of  that  province,  and 
contented  himfelf  with  a  flight  fubmiflion. 

Syria  and  Phoenicia  fell  to  Laomeden  ;  one  of  the  two 
Medias  to  Atropates,  and  the  other  to  Perdiccas.  Perfia 
was  afligned  to  Peuceftes;  Babylonia,  to  Archon ; 
Mefopotamia,  to  Arcefilas;  Parthia  and  Hvrcania,  to 
Phrataphernes;  Baftria  and  Sogdiana,  to  Philip;  the 

other 
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other  regions  were  divided  among  generals  whofe  names 
are  now  but  little  known. 

Seleucus  the  fon  of  Antiochys,  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  cavalry  of  the  allies,  which  was  a  poll  of 
great  importance;  and  Caffander,  the  fon  of  Antipater, 
commanded  the  companies  of  guards. 

The  Upper  Afia,  which  extends  almoft  to  India, 
and  even  India  alfo,  were  left  in  the  poffeffion  of  thofe 
who  had  been  appointedjgovernors  of  thofe  countries  by 
Alexander. 

e  The  fame  difpofition  generally  prevailed  in  all 
the  provinces  I  have  already  mentioned;  and  it  is  in 
this  fenfe  that  mod  interpreters  explain  that  palfage  in 
the  Maccabees,  which  declares,  that  Alexander,  having 
alTembled  the  great  men  of  his  court  who  had  been  bred 
up  with  him,  divided  his  kingdom  among  them  in  his 
life-time.  And  indeed  it  was  very  probable,  that  this 
prince,  when  he  fa,w  his  death  approaching,  and  had  no 
inclination  to  nominate  a  fuccelfor  himfelf,  was  con¬ 
tented  with  confirming  each  of  his  officers  in  the  govern¬ 
ments  he  had  formerly  affigned  them ;  which  is  fufficient 
to  authorife  the  declaration  in  the  Maccabees,  “  That  he 
divided  his  kingdom  among  them  whilft  he  was  living.” 

This  partition  was  only  the  work  of  man,  and  its 
duration  was  butfhort.  That  Being,  who  reigns  alone, 
and  is  the  only  King  of  Ages,  had  decreed  a  different 
diflribution.  He  affigned  to  each  his  portion,  and 
marked  out  its  boundaries  and  extent,  and  his  difpofi¬ 
tion  alone  was  to  fubfift. 

The  partition  concluded  upon  in  the  affembly  was 
the  fource  of  various  divifions  and  wars,  as  will  be 
evident  in  the  feries  of  this  hiftory.  Each  of  thefe 
governors  claiming  the  exercife  of  an  independent  and 
fovereign  power  in  his  particular  province.  f  They 
however  paid  that  veneration  to  the  memory  of  Alex¬ 
ander,  as  not  to  aflumethe  title  of  king,  till  all  the  race 
of  that  monarch,  who  had  been  placed  upon  the  throne, 
were  extindf. 

Among 
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Among  the  governors  of  the  provinces  I  have  men¬ 
tioned,  fome  diftinguilhed  themfelves  more  than  others 
by  their  reputation,  merit,  and  cabals;  and  formed 
different  parties,  to  which  the  others  adhered,  agree¬ 
ably  to  their  particular  views,  either  of  intereft  or 
ambition.  For  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  the  re- 
folutions,  which  are  formed  in  conjunctures  of  this  na¬ 
ture,  are' much  influenced  by  a  devotion  to  the  public 
good. 

s  Eumenes  muft,  however,  be  excepted  :  for  he 
undoubtedly  was  the  moll  virtuous  man  among  all  the 
governors,  and  had  no  fuperior  in  true  bravery.  He 
was  always  firm  in  the  intereft  of  the  two  kings,  from 
a  principle  of  true  probity.  He  was  a  native  of  Cardia, 
a  city  of  Thrace,  and  his  birth  was  but  obfcure.  Philip, 
who  had  obferved  excellent  qualities  in  him  in  his  youth, 
kept  him  near  his  own  perfon  in  the  quality  of  fecretary, 
and  repofed  great  confidence  in  him.  He  was  equally 
efteemed  by  Alexander,  who  treated'him  with  extraor¬ 
dinary  marks  of  his  efteem.  Barfina,  the  firft  lady  fo,r 
whom  this  prince  had  entertained  apaftion  in  Alia,  arid 
by  whom  he  had  a  fon  named  Hercules,  had  a  After  of 
the  fame  name  with  her  own,  and  the  king  efpoufed 
her  to  Eumenes.*  We  (hall  fee  by  the  event,  that  this 
wife  favourite  conduced  himfelf  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
juftly  intitled  him  to  the  favour  of  thofe  two  princes, 
even  after  their  death ;  and  all  his  fentiments  and  aCtions 
will  make  it  evident  that  a  man  may  be  a  plebeian  by 
birth,  and  yet  very  noble  by  nature. 

h  I  have  already  intimated,  that  Syfigambis,  who 
had  patiently  fupported  the  death  of  her  father,  hufband, 
and  fon,  was  incapable  of  furviving  Alexander.  1  The 
death  of  this  princefs  was  foon  followed  by  that  of  her 
two  youngeft  daughters,  Statira,  the  widow  of  Alex¬ 
ander,  and  Drypetis  the  relift  of  Hephaeftion.  Roxana, 
who  was  apprehenfive  left  Statira  fhould  be  pregnant  by 
Alexander  as  well  as  herfelf,  and  that  the  birth  of  a 

prince 

£  Plut.  in  Eumen.  p.  583.  Corn.  Nep.  in  Eumen.  c.  i. 
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prince  would  fruftrate  the  meafures  which  had  been  ta¬ 
ken  to  fecure  the  fucceflion  to  the  fon  fhe  hoped  to  have, 
pr,  ■vailed  upon  the  two  fillers  tovifit  her,  and  fecretly 
deftroyed  them  in  concert  with  Perdiccas,  her  only  con¬ 
fident  in  that  impious  proceeding. 

It  is  now  time  to  enter  upon  a  detail  of  thofe  aftions 
that  were  performed  by  the  fuccellors  of  Alexander. 
I  {hall  therefore  begin  with  the  defefilion  of  the  Greeks 
in  Upper  Alia,  and  with  the  war  which  Antipater  had 
to  fuftain  againft  Greece;  becaufe  thofe  tranfa&ions 
are  moll  detached,  and  in  a  manner  dillinft  from  the 
other  events. 

Sect.  II.  The  revolt  of  the  Greeks  in  Upper  AJia. 
The  impreffons  occafioned  hy  the  news  of  Alexander  s 
death  at  Athene.  The  expedition  of  Anti  pater  into 
Greece.  He  is  firjl  defeated ,  and  afterwards  viBorioas. 
Makes  himfelf  ma  iler. of  Athens,  and  leaves  a  garrifon 
there.  The  fight  and  death  of  Demofhenes. 

rB^HE  Greeks, k  whom  Alexander  had  eftabliflied, 
in  the  form  of  colonies,  in  the  provinces  of  Up¬ 
per  Afia,  continued  with  reluftance  in  thofe  fettlements, 
becaufe  they  did  not  experience  thofe  delights  and  fatis- 
fadlions  with  which  they  had  flattered  themfelves,  and 
had  longcheriflaedan  ardent  defire  of  returning  into  their 
own  country.  They  however  durft  not  difcover  their 
uneafinefs  whilft  Alexander  was  living,  but  the  moment 
they  received  intelligence  of  his  death,  they  openly  de¬ 
clared  their  intentions.  They  armed  twenty  thouiand 
foot,  all  warlike  and  experienced  foldiers,  with  three 
thoufand  liorfe;  and  having  placed  Philon  at  their  head, 
they  prepared  for  their  departure,  without  taking  coun- 
fel,  or  receiving  orders  from  any  but  themfelves,  as  if 
they  had  been  lubjcct  to  no  authority,  and  no  longer 
acknowledged  any  fuperior. 

Perdiccas,  who  forefaw  the  confequences  of  fuch  an 
enterprife,  at  a  time  when  every  thing  was  in'  motion, 

and 
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and  when  the  troops,  as  well  as  their  officers,  breathed 
nothing  but  independency,  fent  Pitlion  to'  oppofe  them. 

The  merit  of  this  officer  was  acknowledged  by  all.; 
and  he  willingly  charged  himfelfwith  this  commiffion, 
in  expe&ation  of  gaining  over  thofe  Greeks,  and  of 
procuring  himfelf  fome  confulerable  eflablifhment  in 
Upper  Alia  by  their  means.  Perdiccas,  being  acquainted 
with  his  defign  gave  a  very  furpriling  order  to  the  Ma¬ 
cedonians  whom  he  fent  with  that  general,  which  was 
to  exterminate  the  revolters  entirely.  Pitlion,  on  his 
arrival, brought  over,  by  money,  three  thoufand  Greeks, 
who  turned  their  backs  in  the  battle,  and  were  the  oc- 
cafion  of  his  obtaining  a  complete  viftory.  The  van- 
quifhed  troops  furrendered,  but  made  the  prefervation 
of  their  lives  and  liberties  the  condition  of  their  fubmit- 
ting  to  the  conqueror.  This  was  exactly  agreeable  to 
Pithon’s  defign,  but  he  was  no  longer  matter  of  its  exe¬ 
cution.  The  Macedonians  thinking  it  incumbent  on 
them  to  accompliffi  the  orders  of  Perdiccas,  inhumanly 
flaughtered  all  the  Greeks,  without  the  leaft  regard  to 
the  terms  they  had  granted  them.  Pitlion  being  thus 
defeated  in  his  views,  returned  with  his  Macedonians 
to  Perdiccas. 

‘  This  expedition  was  foon  fucceeded  by  the  Grecian 
war.  The  news  of  Alexander’s  death  being  brought 
to  Athens,  had  excited  great  rumours,  andoccalioned  a 
joy  that  was  almoft  univerfal.  The  people,  who  had 
long  fuftained  with  reluftance  the  yoke  which  the  Mace¬ 
donians  had  impofed  on  Greece,  made  liberty  the  fubje£t 
of  all  their  difeourfe:  They  breathed  nothing  but  war, 
and  abandoned  themfelvcs  to  all  the  extravagant  emotions 
of  a  fenfelefs  and  exceffive  joy.  Phocion,  who  was  a 
perfon  of  wifdom  and  moderation,  and  doubted  the 
truth  okthe  intelligencerthey  had  received,  endeavoured 
to  calm  the  turbulency  of  their  minds,  which  rendered 
them  incapable  of  counfel  and  fedate  reflexion.  As  the 
generality  of  the  orators,  notwithftanding  all  his  remon- 
ttrances,  believed  the  news  of  Alexander’s  death,  Phocion 

B  5  rofe 
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rofe  up,  and  exprefled  himfelf  in  this  manner:  “  If  he 
“  be  really  dead  to-day,  he  will  likewife  be  fo  to- 
“  morrow  and  the  next  day,  fo  that  we  fhall  have  time 
**  enough  to  deliberate  in  a  calm  manner,  and  with 
“  greater  fecurity.” 

Leoflhenes,  who  was  the  firft  that  publifhed  this 
account  at  Athens,  was  continually  haranguing  the 
people  with  exceflive  arrogance  and  vanity.  Phocion, 
who  was  tired  with  his  fpeeches,  faid  to  him,  “  Young 
“  man,  your  difcourfe  refembles  the  cyprefs,  which  is 
“  tall  and  fpreading,  but  bears  no  fruit.”  He  gave 
great  offence,  by  oppofing  the  inclinations  of  the  people 
in  fo  ftrenuous  a  manner,  and  Hyperides,  rifing  up, 
afked  himthis  queftion  :  “  When  would  you  advifethe 
“  Athenians  to  make  war  ?” — “  As  foon  (replied 
“  Phocion)  as  I  fee  the  young  men  firmly  refolved 
“  to  obferve  a  drift  difcipline ;  the  rich  difpofed  to 
“  contribute,  according  to  their  abilities,  to  the  expence 
“  of  a  war ;  and  when  the  orators  no  longer  rob  the 
“  public.” 

All  the  remonftrances  of  Phocion  were  ihedeftual ; 
a  war  was  refolved  upon,  and  a  deputation  agreed  to 
be  fent  to  all  the  dates  of  Greece,  to  engage  their 
acceffion  to  the  league.  This  is  the  war  in  which  all 
the  Greeks,  except  the  Thebans,  united  to  maintain 
the  liberty  of  their  country,  under  the  conduft  of 
Leodhenes,  againd  Antipater,  and  it  was  called  the 
Lamian  war,  from  the  name  of  a  city  where  the  latter 
was  defeated  in  the  firft  battle. 

ra  Demofthenes  who  was  then  in  exile  at  Megara, 
but  who  amidfl  his  misfortunes  always  retained  an 
ardent  zeal  for  the  intereft  of  his  country,  and  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  common  liberty,  joined  himfelf  with  the 
Athenian  ambaffadors  fent  into  Peloponnefus,  and 
having  feconded  their  repaondrances  in  a  wonderful 
manner  by  the  force  of  his  eloquence,  he  engaged  Si- 
cyone,  Argos,  Corinth,  and  the  other  cities  of  Pelopon¬ 
nefus,  to  accede  to  the  league. 


n  Plut.  igDemoit.  p.  858.  Jultin,  1.  xxiii.  c.  5. 
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The  Athenians  wereftruck  with  admiration  at  a  zeal 
fo  noble  and  generous,  and  immediately  paffed  a 
decree  to  recall  him  from  banifhment.  A  galley  with 
three  ranks  of  oars  was  difpatched  to  him  at  .dLgina; 
and,  when  he  entered  the  port  of  Piraeeus,  all  the  ma- 
giftrates  and  priefts  advanced  out  of  the  city,  and  all 
the  citizens  crowded  to  meet  that  illuftnous  exile,  and 
received  him  with  the  utmoft  demonftrations  of  affec¬ 
tion  and  joy,  blended  at  the  fame  time  with  an  air  of 
forrow  and  repentance,  for  the  injury  they  had  done 
him.  Demofthenes  was  fenfibly  affefted  with  the  ex- 
traordinaryhonours  that  were  rendered  him;  andwhilll 
he  returned  as  it  were  in  triumph,  to  his  country,  amidft 
the  acclamations  of  the  people,  he  lilted  up  his  hands 
towards  heaven,  to  thank  the  gods  lor  fo  illuftrious  a 
proteflion,  and  congratulated  himfelf  on  beholding  a 
day  more  glorious  to  him,  than'  that  had  proved  to 
Alcibiades,  on  which  he  returned  from  his  exile.  For 
his  citizens  received  him  from  the  pure  effe£t  ol  defire 
and  will ;  whereas  the  reception  ol  Alcibiades  was  in¬ 
voluntary,  and  his  entrance  a  compulfion  upon  their 
inclinations. 

n  The  generality  of  t'nofe  who  were  far  advanced 
in  years,  were  extremely  apprehenlive  of  the  event  of  a 
war,  which  had  been  undertaken  with  too  much  preci¬ 
pitation,  and  without  examining  into  the  confequences 
with  all  the  attention  and  fedatenefst’natan  enterprife  of 
fo  much  importance  required.  They  were  fenfible  alfo, 
that  there  was  no  neceffity  for  declaring  themfelves  fo 
openly  againft  the  Macedonians,  whole  veteran  troops 
were  very  formidable;  and  the  example  of  Thebes, 
which  was  deftroyed  by  the  fame  temerity  of  conduft, 
added  to  their  conftemation.  But  the  orators,  who 
derived  their  advantages  from  the  diftra&ion  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  affairs,  and  to  whom,  according  to  the  obfervation 
of  Philip,  war  was  peace,  and  peace  war,  would  not 
allow  the  people  time  to  deliberate  maturely  on  the 
affairs  propofed  to  their  confideration,  but  drew  them 
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into  their  fentiments  by  a  fallacious  eloquence,  which 
prefented  them  with  nothing  but  fcenes  of  future  con- 
queft  and  triumphs. 

Demofthenes  and  Phocion,  who  wanted  neither  zeal 
nor  prudence,  were  of  different  fentiments  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  which  was  no  extraordinary  circumftance  with 
refpeft  to  them.  It  is  not  my  province  to  determine 
which  of  them  had  reafon  on  his  fide;  But,  in  fucli  a 
perplexing  conjuncture  as  this,  there  is  nothing  furprif- 
ing  in  a  contrariety  of  opinions,  though  the  refult  of 
good  intentions  on  both  fides.  Phocion’s  fcheme  was, 
perhaps,  the  moft  prudent,  and  that  of  Demofthenes 
the  moft  glorious. 

However  that  were,  a  confiderable  army  was  raifed, 
and  a  very  numerous  fleet  fitted  out.  All  the  citizens 
who  were  under  the  age  of  forty,  and  capable  of  bear¬ 
ing  arms,  were  drawn  out.  Three  of  the  ten  tribes 
that  compofedthe  republic  were  left  for  the  defence  of 
Attica,  the  reft  marched  out  with  the  reft  of  the  allies 
under  the  command  of  Leofthenes. 

Antipater  was  far  from  being  indolent  during  thefe 
tranfa&ions  in  Greece,  of  which  he  had  been  apprifed, 
and  he  had  fent  to  Leonatus  in  Phrygia,  and  to  Craterus 
in  Cilicia,  to  folicit  their  affiftance;  but  before  the 
ai  rival  of  the  expefted  fuccours,  he  marched  at  the  head 
of  only  thirteen  thoufand  Macedonians  and  fix  hundred 
florfe  ;  the  frequent  recruits  which  he  had  fent  Alexan¬ 
der,  having  left  him  no  more  troops  in  all  the  country. 

It  is  furprifing  that  Antipater  fhould  attempt  to  give 
battle  to  the  united  forces  of  all  Greece  with  fuch  a 
handful  of  men;  but  he  undoubtedly  imagined,  that 
the  Greeks  were  no  longer  aftuated  by  their  ancient  zeal 
and  ardour  for  liberty,  and  that  they  ceafed  to  confider 
it  as  fuch  an  ineftimable  advantage,  as  ought  to  infpire 
them  with  a  refolution  to  venture  their  lives  and  fortunes 
for  its  prefervation.  He  flattered  himfelf  that  they  had 
begun  to  familiarife  themfelvcs  with  fubjeftion ;  and  in¬ 
deed  this  was  the  difpofition  of  the  Greeks  at  that  time  ; 
in  whom  appeared  no  longer  the  defcendants  of  thofe 
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who  had  fo  gallantly  fuftained  all  the  efforts  of  the 
Eaft,  and  fought  a  million  of  men  for  the  prefervation 
of  their  freedom. 

Antipater  advanced  towards  Theffaly,  and  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  his  fleet  which  cruifed  along  the  fea-coafts. 
It  confifted  of  one  hundred  and  ten  triremes ,  or  gallies 
of  three  benches  of  oars.  The  Theffalians  declared  at 
firftin  his  favour;  but  having  afterwards  changed  their 
fentiments,  they  joined  the  Athenians,  and  fupplied 
them  with  a  great  body  of  horfe. 

As  the  army  of  the  Athenians  and  their  allies  was 
much  more  numerous  than  that  of  the  Macedonians, 
Antipater  could  not  fupport  the  charge,  and  was  de¬ 
feated  in  the  firft  battle.  As  he  durlt  not  hazard  a 
fecond,  and  was  in  no  condition  to  make  a  fafe  retreat 
into  Macedonia,  he  fhut  himfelf  up  in  Lamia,  a  fmall 
city  in  Theffaly,  in  order  to  wait  for  the  fuccours  that 
were  to  be  tranfmitted  to  him  from  Afia,  and  he  forti¬ 
fied  himfelf  in  that  place,  which  was  foon  befieged  by 
the  Athenians. 

The  affault  was  carried  on  with  great  bravery  againft 
the  town,  and  the  refiftance  was  equally  vigorous. 
Leofthenes,  after  feveral  attempts  defpairing  to  carry  it 
by  force,  changed  the  fiege  into  a  blockade,  in  order  to 
conquer  the  place  by  famine.  He  furrounded  it  with  a 
wall  of  circumvallation,  anjl  a  very  deep  ditch,  and  by 
thefe  means  cut  of  all  fupplies  of  provifion.  The  city 
foon  became  fenfible  of  the  growing  fcarcity,  and  the  be- 
fieged  began  to  be  ferioufly  difpofedto  furrender;  when 
Leofthenes,  in  a  fally  they  made  upon  him,  received  a 
confiderable  wound,  which  rendered  it  neceffary  for 
him  to  be  carried  to  his  tent.  Upon  which  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  army  was  configned  to  Antiphilus,  who  was 
equally  efteemed  by  the  troops  for  his  valour  and  ability. 

0  Leonatus,  in  the  mean  time  was  marching  to 
the  afftftance  of  the  Macedonians  befieged  in  Lamia ; 
and  was  commiflioned,  as  well  as  Antigonus,  by  an 
agreement  made  between  the  generals,  to  eftablifh 
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Eumenes  in  Cappadocia  by  force  of  arms ;  but  they  took 
other  meafures,  in  confequenceof  fome  particular  views. 
Leonatus,  who  repofed  an  entire  confidence  in  Eumenes, 
declared  to  him  at  parting,  that  the  engagement  to  affift 
Antipater  was  a  mere  pretext,  and  that  his  real  intention 
was  to  advance  into  Greece,  in  order  to  make  himfelf 
mafler  of  Macedonia.  He  at  the  fame  time  fhowed 
him  letters  from  Cleopatra,  the  filler  of  Alexander,  who 
invited  him  to  come  to  Pella,  and  promifed  to  efpoufe 
him.  Leonatus  being  arrived  within  a  little  diftance  of 
Lamia,  marched  direftly  to  the  enemy,  with  twenty 
thoufand  foot  and  two  thoufand  five  hundred  horfe. 
Profperity  had  introduced  diforders  into  the  Grecian 
army;  feveral  parties  of  foldiers  drew  off,  and  retired 
into  their  own  country  on  various  pretexts,  which  greatly 
diminifhed  the  number  of  the  troops,  who  were  now 
reduced  to  twenty-two  thoufand  foot.  The  cavalry 
amounted  to  three  thoufand  five  hundred,  two  thoufand 
of  whom  were  Theffalians;  and  as  they  conftituted 
the  main  ftrength  of  the  army,  fo  all  hopes  of  fuccefs 
were  founded  in  them;  and  accordingly,  when  the 
battle  was  fought,  this  body  of  horfe  had  the  greateft 
fhare  in  the  viftory  that  was  obtained.  They  were 
commanded  by  Menon.  Leonatus,  covered  with 
wounds,  loft  his  life  in  the,  field  of  battle,  and  was  con¬ 
veyed  into  the  camp  by  his  troops.  The  Macedonian 
phalanx  greatly  dreaded  the  fhock  of  the  cavalry,  and 
had  therefore  retreated  to  eminences  inacceflible  to  the 
purfuit  of  the  Theffalians.  The  Greeks  having  carried 
off  their  dead,  eredled  a  trophy,  and  retired. 

p  The  whole  converfation  at  Athens  turned  upon 
the  glorious  exploits  of  Leofthenes,  who  furvived  his 
honours  but  a  fnort  time.  An  univerfal  joy  fpread 
through  the  city,  feftivals  were  celebrated,  and  facrifices 
offered  without  intermiftion,  to  teftify  their  gratitude 
to  the  gods  for  all  the  advantages  they  had  obtained. 
The  enemies  of  Phocion  thinking  to  mortify  him  in 
the  moll  fenGble  manner,  and  reduce  him  to  an  inca- 
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pacity  of  juftifying  his  conflant  oppofition  to  that  war, 
afked  him,  if  he  would  not  have  rejoiced  to  have  per¬ 
formed  fo  many  glorious  aftions  ?  “  Undoubtedly  I 
“would  (replied  Phocion;)  but  I  would  not,  at  the 
“  fame  time  have  negle&ed  to  offer  the  advice  I  gave.”* 
He  did  not  think  that  a  judgment  ought  to  be  formed  of 
any  particular  counfel  from  mere  fuccefs,  but  rather 
from  the  nature  and  folidity  of  the  counfel  itfelf ;  and  he 
did  not  retraft  his  fentiments,  becaufe  thofe  of  an  op¬ 
posite  nature  had  been  fuccefsful,  which  only  proved 
the  latter  more  fortunate,  but  not  more  judicious.  And 
asthefe  agreeable  advices  came  thick  upon  each  other, 
Phocion,  who  was  apprehenfiveof  the  fequel,  cried  out, 

“  When  fhall  we  ceafe  to  conquer  then?” 

Antipater  was  obliged  to  furrender  by  capitulation, 
but  hiflory  has  not  tranfmitted  to  us  the  conditions  of 
the  treaty.  The  event  only  makes  it  evident,  that  Leof- 
thenes  compelled  him  to  furrender  at  diferetion,  and  he 
himfelf  died  a  few  days  after  qf  the  wounds  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  fiege.  Antipater  having  quitted  Lamia 
the  day  after  the  battle,  for  he  feems  to  have  been 
favourably  treated,  joined  the  remains  of  the  army  of 
Leonatus,  and  took  upon  him  the  command  of  thofe 
troops.  He  was  extremely  cautious  of  hazarding  a 
fecond  battle,  and  kept  with  his  troops,  like  a  judicious 
and  experienced  general,  on  eminences  inacceffible  to 
the  enemy’s  cavalry.  Antiphilus;  the  general  of  the 
Greeks,  remained  with  his  troops  in  Thelfaly,  and  con¬ 
tented  himfelf  with  obferving  the  motions  of  Antipater. 

Clitus,  who  commanded  the  Macedonian  fleet,  ob¬ 
tained,  much  about  the  fame  time,  two  yiftories,  near 
the  iflands  of  Echinades,  over  Eetion  the  admiral  of 
the  Athenian  navy. 

1  Craterus,  who  had  long  been  expe&ed,  arrived 
at  laft  in  Theffaly,  and  halted  at  the  river  Peneus.  He 
refigned  the  command  to  Antipater,  and  was  contented 

to 
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to  ferve  under  him.  The  troops  he  had  brought  thither 
amounted,  in  conjundfion  with  thofe  of  Leonatus,  to 
about  forty  thoufand  foot,  three  thoufand  archers  or 
flingers,  and  five  thoufand  horfe.  The  army  of  the 
allies  was  much  inferior  to  thefe  troops  in  number, 
and  confided  of  no  more  than  twenty-five  thoufand 
foot,  and  three  thoufand  five  hundred  horfe.  Military 
difcipline  had  been  much  negledfed  among  them,  after 
the  viftories  they  had  obtained.  A  confiderable  battle 
was  fought  near  Cranon,  in  which  the  Greeks  were 
defeated;  they,  however,  loft  but  few  troops,  and  even 
that  difadvantage  was  occafioned  by  the  licentious  con¬ 
duct  of  the  foldiers,  and  the  fmall  authority  of  the 
chiefs,  who  were  incapable  of  enforcing  obedience  to 
their  commands. 

Antiphilus  and  Menon,  the  two  generals  of  the 
Grecian  army,  affembled  a  council  the  next  day,  to 
deliberate,  whether  they  fhould  wait  the  return  of  thofe 
troops  who  had  retired  into  their  own  country,  or propofe 
terms  of  accommodation  to  the  enemy.  The  council 
declared  in  favour  of  the  latter;  upon  which  deputies 
were  immediately  difpatched  to  the  enemy’s  camp  in  the 
name  of  all  the  allies.  Antipater  replied,  that  he  would 
enter  into  a  feparate  treaty  with  each  of  the  cities,  per- 
fuading  himfelf  that  he  fhould  facilitate  the  accomplifh- 
ment  of  his  defigns  by  this  proceeding;  and  he  was  not 
deceived  in  his  opinion.  His  anfwer  broke  off  the  ne- 
gociation ;  and  the  moment  he  prefented  himfelf  before 
the  cities  of  the  allies,  they  difbanded  their  troops,  and 
furrendered  up  their  liberties  in  the  moft  pufillanimous 
manner,  each  city  being  folely  attentive  to  its  feparate 
advantage. 

This  circumftance  is  afufficient  confirmation  of  what 
I  have  formerly  obferved  with  relation  to  the  prefent 
difpofition  of  the  people  of  Greece.  They  were  no 
longer  animated  with  the  noble  zeal  of  thofe  ancient 
•affertors  of  liberty,  who  devoted  their  whole  attention 
to  the  good  of  the  public,  and  the  glory  of  the  nation; 
who  confidered  the  danger  of  their  neighbours  and  allies 
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as  their  own,  and  marched  with  the  utmoft  expedition 
to  their  aftiftance  upon  the  firft  fignal  of  their  diftrefs. 
Whereas  now,  if  a  formidable  enemy  appeared  at  the 
gates  of  Athens,  all  the  republics  of  Greece  had  neither 
a&ivity  nor  vigour;  Peloponnefus  continued  without 
motion,  and  Sparta  was  as  little  heard  ol  as  if  fhe  had 
never  exifted.  Unhappy  eftefts  of  the  mutual  jealoufy 
which  thofe  people  had  conceived  againft  each  other,, 
and  of  their  difregard  to  the  common  liberty,  in  confe- 
quence  of  a  fatal  lethargy  into  which  they  were  funk- 
amidft  the  greateil  dangers !  Thefe  are  fymptoms  which 
prognofticate  and  prepare  the  way  for  approaching  de¬ 
cline  and  ruin. 

1  Antipater  improved  this  defertion  to  his  own  ad¬ 
vantage,  arid  marched  immediately  to  Athens,  which 
faw  herfelf  abandoned  by  all  her  allies,  and  confcquentlv 
in  no  condition  to  defend  herfelf  againft  a  potent  and 
victorious  enemy.  Before  he  entered  the  city,  Demof- 
thenes,  and  all  thofe  of  his  party,  who  may  be  confidered 
as  the  laft  true  Greeks,  and  the  defenders  of  expiring 
liberty,  retired  from  that  place;  and  the  people,  in  order 
to  transfer  upon  thofe  great  men  the  reproach  refulting 
from  their  declaration  of  war  againft  Antipater,  and 
likewife  to  obtain  his  good  graces,  condemned  them  to 
die  by  a  decree  which  Demades  prepared.  The  reader 
has  not  forgot,  that  thefe  are  the  fame  people  who  had 
lately  recalled  Demofthenes  by  a  decree  fo  much  for 
his  honour,  and  had  received  him  in  triumph. 

The  fame  Demades  procured  a  fecond  decree  for 
fending  ambaffadors  to  Antipater,  who  was  then  at 
Thebes,  and  that  they  fhould  be  inverted  with  full 
powers  to  negociate  a  treaty  of  peace  with  him.  PI10- 
cion  himfelf  was  at  their  head;  arid  the  conqueror 
declared,  that  he  expended  the  Athenians  fhould  en¬ 
tirely  fubmit  the  terms  to  his  regulation,  in  the  man¬ 
ner  as  he  himfelf  had  aCted,  when  he  was  befteged  in 
the  city  of  Lamia,  and  had  conformed  to  the  capitula¬ 
tion  impofed  upon  him  by  Lcofthenes  their  general. 

Phocion 
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Phocion  returned  to  acquaint  the  Athenians  with  this 
anfwer,  and  they  were  compelled  to  acquiefce  in  the 
conditions,  as  rigid  as  they  might  appear.  He  then 
came  back  to  Thebes  with  the  reu  of  the  ambaffadors, 
with  whom  Xenocrates  had  been  aiTociated,  in  hopes 
that  the  appearance  alone  of  fo  celebrated  aphilofopher 
would  infpire  Antipater  with  refpeft,  and  induce  him 
to  pay  homage  to  his  virtue.  But  Purely  they  muff  have 
been  little  acquainted  with  the  heart  of  man,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  with  the  violent  and  inhuman  difpofition  of 
Antipater,  to  be  capable  of  flattering  themfelves,  that 
an  enemy,  with  whom  they  had  been  engaged  in  an  open 
war,  would  renounce  his  advantage  through  any  induce¬ 
ment  of  refpect  for  the  virtue  of  a  fingle  man,  or  in 
confequence  of  an  harangue  uttered  by  a  philofopher, 
who  had  declared  againit  him.  Antipater  would  not 
even  condefcend  to  call  his  eyes  upon  him;  and  when 
he  was  preparing  to  enter  upon  the  conference,  for  he 
was  commillioned  to  be  the  fpeaker  on  this  occafion,  he 
interrupted  him  in  a  very  abrupt  manner ;  and  perceiving 
that  he  continued  his  difcourfe,  commanded  him  to  be 
filent.  But  he  did  not  treat  Phocion  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  ;  for  after  he  had  attended  to  his  difcourfe,  he  replied, 
“  That  he  was  difpofed  to  contraft  a  friendfhip  and 
“  alliance  with  the  Athenians  on  the  following  con- 
“  ditions :  they  fhould  deliver  up  Demofthenes  and 
“  Hyperides  to  him;  the  government  fhould  be  reftored 
“  to  its  ancient  plan,  by  which  all  employments  in  the 
“  flate  were  to  be  conferred  upon  the  rich;  that  they 
“  fhould  receive  a  garrifon  in  the  port  of  Munychia  ; 
“  that  they  fhould  dehay  all  the  expences  of  the  war, 
“  and  alfo  a  large  fum,  the  amount  of  which  fhould  be 
“  fettled.”  Thus,  according  to  Diodorus,  none  but 
thofe  whofe  yearly  income  exceeded  two  thoufand 
drachmas,  were  to  be  admitted  into  any  fhare  of  the 
government  for  the  future,  or  to  have  any  right  to  vote. 
Antipater  intended  to  make  himfelf  abfolute  mafler  of 
Athens  by  this  regulation,  being  very  fenfible,  that  the 
rich  men  who  enjoyed  public  employments,  and  had 
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large  revenues,  would  become  his  dependents  much 
more  effe&ually  than  a  poor  and  defpicable  populace 
who  had  nothing  to  lofe,  and  would  be  only  guided  by 
their  own  caprice. 

All  the  ambaft'adors  but  Xenocrates  were  well  con¬ 
tented  with  thefe  conditions,  which  they  thought  were 
very  moderate,  confidering  their  prefent  fituation;  but 
that  philofopher  judged  otherwise.  “  They  are  very 
moderate  for  Haves,”  faid  he,  “  but  extremely  fevere 
for  free  men.” 

The  Athenians  were  therefore  compelled  to  receive 
into  Munychia  a  Macedonian  garrifon,  commanded  by 
Menyllus,  a  man  of  probity,  and  by  fome  of  Phocion’s 
particular  friends.  The  troops  took  polfeffion  of  the 
place  during  the  feltival  of  the  Great  Myfteries,  and  the 
very  day  on  which  it  was  ufual  to  carry  the  god  Iacchus 
in  proceflion  from  the  city  to  Eleufina.  This  w^s  a 
melancholy  conjuncture  for  the  Athenians,  and  affeCted 
them  with  the  moll  fenfible  affliction.  “Alas!  (faid 
“  they,  when  they  compared  the  paft  times  with  thofe 
“  they  then  faw)  the  gods,  amidft  our  greateft  adverfities, 
“  would  formerly  manifeft  themfelves  in  our  favour 
“  during  this  facred  ceremonial,  by  myftic  vilions  and 
“  audible  voices,  to  the  great  aftonifhment  of  our  ene- 
■“  mies,  who  were  terrified  by  them.  But  now,  when 
“  we  are  even  celebrating  the  fame  folemnities,  they 
“  call  an  unpitying  eye  on  the  greateft  calamities  that 
“  can  happen  to  Greece:  They  behold  the  moft  facred 
“  of  all  days  in  the  year,  and  that  which  is  moft 
“  agreeable  to  us,  polluted  and  diftingudhcd  by  the 
“  moft  dreadful  of  calamities,  which  will  even  tranfmit 
“  its  name  to  this  facred  time  through  all  lucceeding 
“  generations.” 

The  garrifon,  commanded  by  Menyllus,  did  not  offer 
the  leaft  injury  to  any  of  the  inhabitants,  but  there  were 
more  than  twelve  thoufand  of  them  excluded  from  em¬ 
ployments  in  the  ftate,  by  one  of  the  ftipulations  of  the 
treaty,  in  confequcnce  of  their  poverty.  Some  of  thefe 
unfortunate  perfons  continued  in  Athens,  and  lingered 
out  a  wretched  life,  amidft  the  contemptuous  treatment 
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they  had  j uftly  drawn  upon  themfel  ves ;  for  the  genera¬ 
lity  of  them  were  feditious  and  mercenary  in  their  dif- 
pofitions,  had  neither  virtue  nor  juftice,  but  flattered 
themfelves  with  a  falfe  idea  of  liberty,  which  they  were 
incapable  of  ufing  aright,  and  had  no  knowledge  oi  either 
its  bounds,  duties,  or  end.  The  other  poor  citizens  de¬ 
parted  from  the  city,  in  order  to  avoid  that  opprobrious 
condition,  and  retired  into  Thrace,  where  Antipater 
affigned  them  a  city  and  lands  for  their  habitation. 

5  Demetrius  Phalerius  was  obliged  to  have  recourfe 
to  flight,  and  retired  to  Nicanor;  but  Callander,  the  fon 
of  Antipater,  repofed  much  confidence  in  him,  and  made 
him  governor  of  Munychia  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
as  will  appear  immediately.  This  Demetrius  had  been 
not  only  the  difciple,  but  the  intimate  friend  of  the  cele- 
bratedTheophraftus ;  and,  under  the  condufil  of  fo  learn¬ 
ed  a  mailer,  had  perfedled  his  natural  genius  for  elo¬ 
quence,  and  rendered  himfelf  expert  in  philofophy,  po¬ 
litics,  an3  hiftory.  1  He  was  in  great  elteem  at  Athens, 
and  began  to  enter  upon  the  admin  lllration  of  affairs, when. 
Harpalus  arrived  there,  after  he  had  declared  againfl: 
Alexander.  He  was  obliged  to  quit  that  city  at  the  time 
we  have  mentioned,  and  was  foon  after  condemned 
there,  though  abfent,  under  a  vain  pretext  of  irreligion. 

“The  whole  weight  of  Antipater’s  difpleafure  fell 
chiefly  upon  Demolthehes,  Hyper  ides,  and  fome  other 
Athenians,  who  had  been  their  adherents ;  and  when  he 
was  informed  that  they  had  eluded  Ins  vengeance  by 
flight,  he  difpatched  a  body  of  men  with  orders  to  feife 
them,  and  placed  one  Archias  at  their  head,  who  nad 
formerly  played  in  tragedies.  1  his  man  having  found  at 
JE, gina,  the  orator  Ifvperides,  Ariftonicus  of  Marathon, 
and  Hymereus  the  brother  of  Demetrius  Plialereus,who 
had  all  three  taken  fanftuary  in  the  temple  of  Ajax;  he 
dragged  them  from  their  afylum,  and  fent  them  to  An¬ 
tipater,  who  was  then  at  Cleones,  where  he  condemned 
them  to  die.  Some  authors  have  even  declaied,  that  he 
caufed  the  tongue  of  Hyperides  to  be  cut  out. 


s  A  then.  1.  xii.  p. 
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The  fame  Archias  having  received  intelligence,  that 
Demofthenes,  who  had  retired  into  the  ifland  of  Caiauria, 
was  become  a  fupplicant  in  the  temple  of  Neptune,  he 
failed  thither  in  a  fmall  veffel,  and  landed  with  fome 
Thracian  foldiers:  after  which  he  fpared  no  pains  to 
perfuade  Demofthenes  to  accompany  him  to  Antipater, 
affuring  him,  that  he  fhould  receive  no  injury.  Demof¬ 
thenes  was  too  well  acquainted  with  mankind  to  rely  on 
his  promii'e;  and  was  fenftble  that  venal  fouls,  who  have 
hired  themfelves  into  the  fervice  of  iniquity,  thofe  in¬ 
famous  minifters  in  the  execution  of  orders  equally  cruel 
and  unjuft,  have  as  little  regard  to  fincerity  and  truth  as 
their  mafters.  To  prevent  therefore  his  falling  into  the 
hands  of  a  tyrant,  who  would  have  fatiated  his  fury 
upon  him,  he  fwallowed  poifon,  which  he  always  car¬ 
ried  about  him,  and  which  foon  produced  its  effeft. 
When  he  found  his  ftrength  declining,  he  advanced  a 
few  fteps,  by  the  aid  of  lome  domeftics  who  fupported 
him,  and  fell  down  dead  at  the  foot  of  the  altar. 

The  Athenians,  foon  after  this  event,  erefted  a  ftatue 
of  brafs  to  his  memory,  as  a  teftimonial  of  their  gratitude 
and  efteem,  and  made  a  decree,  that  the  eldeft  branch  of 
his  family  fhould  be  brought  up  in  the  Prytaneum,  at 
the  public  expence,  from  generation  to  generation:  and 
at  the  foot  of  the  ftatue  they  engraved  this  infeription, 
which  was  couched  in  two  Elegiac  verfes :  “  Demof¬ 
thenes,  if  thy  power  had  been  equal  to  thy  wifdom,  the 
Macedonian 'Mars  would  never  have  triumphed  over 
Greece.’’  What  regard  is  to  be  entertained  for  the 
judgment  of  a  people,  who  are  capable  of  being  hurried 
into  fuel)  oppofite  extremes,  and  who  one  day  paffed 
fentence  of  death  on  a  citizen,  and  loaded  him  with 
honours  and  applaufe  the  next  ? 

What  I  have  already  faid  of  Demofthenes,  on  feveral 
occafions,  makes  it  unneceffary  to  enlarge  upon  his  cha- 
rafter  in  this  place.  He  was  not  only  a  great  orator  but 
an  accomplifhed  ftatefman.  His  views  were  noble  and 
exalted;  his  zeal  was  not  to  be  intimidated  by  any  con¬ 
junctures,  wherein  the  honourandintereftof  his  country 

were 
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were  concerned;  he  firmly  retained  an  irreconcilable 
averfion  to  all  meafures  which  had  any  refemblance  to 
tyranny,  and  his  love  for  liberty  was  fuch  as  may  be 
imagined  in  a  republican,  as  implacable  an  enemy  to  all 
fervitude  and  dependency  as  ever  lived.  A  wonderful 
fagacity  of  mind  enabled  him  10  penetrate  into  future 
events,  and  prefented  them  to  his  view  with  as  much 
perfpicuity,  though  remote,  as  if  they  had  been  a&ually 
prefent.  He  feemed  as  much  acquainted  with  all  the 
defigns  of  Philip,  as  if  he  had  been  admitted  into  a  par¬ 
ticipation  of  his  counfels;  anu  if  tiie  Athenians  had  fol¬ 
lowed  his  counfels,  tha1:  prince  would  not  have  attained 
that  height  of  power,  which  proved  deftrufitive  to 
Greece,  as  Demolthenes  had  frequently  foretold. 

.  x  He  was  perfeft'y  acquainted  \vi«  me  difpofition  of 
Philip,  and  was  very  lar  from  pi  ong  him,  like  the 
generality  of  orators.  Twj  colleagues,  with  whom  he 
was  affociated  in  an  emt-iffy  ;o  that  great  prince,  were 
continually  praifmg  the  king  of  Macedonia,  at  their  re¬ 
turn,  and  faying,  mat  he  was  a  very  eloquent  and  amiable 
prince,  and  a  rrioft  extraordinary  drinker.  “  What 
flrange  commendations  are  thele?’  replied  Demoi- 
thenes.  “  The  firfl  is  the  accomplifhment  of  a  rheto¬ 
rician;  the  iecond  of  a  woman ;  and  the  third  of  a 
fponge ;  but  none  of  them  the  praife  of  a  king. 

With  relation  to  eloquence,  nothing  can  be  added  to 
what  Quintilian  has  obferved,  in  the  parallel  he  has 
drawn  between  Dcmoflhenes  and  Cicero.  After  he  has 
fhown,  that  the  great  and  efiential  qualities  of  an  orator 
are  common  to  them  both,  he  marks  out  the  particular 
difference  obfervable  between  them  with  refpeft  to  ftyle 
and  elocution.  “  The  one,*  (fays  he,)  is  more  precife, 
*•*  the  other  more  luxuriant.  The  one  crowds  all  his 
“  forces  into  a  fmaller  compafs  when  he  attacks  his  ad- 
“  verfary,  the  other  choofes  a  larger  field  for  the  affault. 
“  The  one  always  endeavours  in  a  manner  to  transfix 


*  Plut.  in  Demolt.  p.  853. 

*  In  eloquendo  eji  all  qua  diverjitae.  Denjior  ille ,  hie  copicjlor .  Ille 
ceneludit  aJiriSliits,  hie  latius  fugnat.  Ille  acumine  Jenifer,  hie  frequenter 
et  pendere.  Mi  nihil  detrabi  fotejl,  huic  nihil  adjui,  Cur*  plus  in  i/lo , 
in  ice  natures .  Quinth,  1.  X.  C.  1. 
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“  him  with  the  vivacity  of  his  ftyle,  the  other  fre. 
“  quently  overwhelms  him  with  the  weight  of  his  dif- 
courfe.  Nothing  can  be  retrenched  from  the  one, 
“  and  nothing  can  be  added  to  the  other.  In  Demof- 
44  thenes  we  difcover  more  labour  and  ftudy,  in  Cicero 
44  more  nature  and  genius.” 

y  I  haveelfewhereobferved  another  difference  between 
thefe  two  great  orators,  which  I  beg  leave  to  infert  in  this 
place.  That  which  chara&erifes  Demofthenes  more 
than  any  other  circumftance,  and  in  which  he  has  never 
been  imitated,  is  fuch  an  abfolute  oblivion  of  himfelf, 
and  fo  fcrupulous  and  conftant  a  fohcitude  to  fupprefs  all 
oftentation  of  wit:  in  a  word,  fuch  a  perpetual  care  to 
confine  the  attention  of  the  auditor  to  the  caufe,  and  not 
to  the  orator,  that  he  never  fuffersany  one  turn  of  thought 
or  expreffion  to  efcape  him,  from  no  other  view  than 
merely  to  pleafe  and  fhine.  This  referve  and  moderation 
in  fo  amiable  a  genius  as  Deinofthenes,  and  in  matters 
fo  fufceptible  ot  grace  and  eloquence,  adds  perfe&ion 
to  his  merit,  and  renders  him  fuperior  to  all  praifes. 

Cicero  was  fenfible  of  all  the  eftimation  due  to  the 
eloquence  of  Demofthenes,  and  experienced  all  its 
force  and  beauty.  But  as  he  was  perfuaded,  that  an 
orator,  when  he  is  engaged  in  any  points  that  are  not 
ftri&ly  efiential,  ought  to  form  his  ftyle  by  the  tafte  of 
his  audience;  and  did  not  believe,  that  the  genius  of 
his  times  was  confiftent  with  fuch  a  rigid  exaftnefs:  he 
therefore  judged  it  neceflary  to  accommodate  himfelf 
in  fome  meafure  to  the  ears  and  delicacy  of  his  auditors 
who  required  more  grace  and  elegance  in  his  difcourfe! 
F°r  which  reafon  he  had  fome  regard  to  the  agreeable, 
but  at  the  fame  time,  never  loft  fight  of  any  important 
point  in  the  caufe  he  pleaded.  He  even  thought  that 
this  qualified  him  for  promoting  the  intereft  of  his 
country,  and  was  not  miftaken,  as  to  pleafe,  is  one  of 
the  moft  certain  means  of  perfuading:  but  at  the  fame 
time  he  laboured  for  his  own  reputation,  and  never 
forgot  himfelf. 

The 
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The  death  of  Demofthencs  and  Hyperides  caufed  the 
Athenians  to  regret  the  reigns  of  Philip  and  Alexander, 
and  recalled  to  their  remembrance  the  magnanimity, 
generofity,  and  clemency,  which  thofe  two  princes  re¬ 
tained,  even  amidlt  the  emotions  of  their  difpleafure ;• 
and  how  inclinable  they  had  always  been  to  pardon 
offences,  and  treat  their  enemies  with  humanity. 
Whereas  Antipater,,  under  the  mafk  of  a  private  man,' 
in  a  bad  cloak,  with  all  the  appearances  of  a  plain  and 
frugal  life,  and  without  affecting  any  title  of  authority, 
difcovered  himfelf  to  be  a  rigid  and  imperious  maker. 

Antipater  was,  however,  prevailed  upon,  by  the 
prayers  of  Phocion,  to  recall  feveral  perfons  from  ba- 
nifhment,  notwithftanding  all  the  feverity  of  his  aif- 
pofition;  and  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  Demetrius 
was  one  of  this  number.  At  leaft,  it  is  certain  that  he 
had  a  confiderable  {hare  in  the  admini fixation  of  the 
republic  from  that  time.  As  for  thofe  whofe  recall  to 
Athens,  Phocion  was  unable  to  obtain,  he  procured  for 
them  more  commodious  fituations,  that  were  not  fo 
remote  as  their  former  fettlements;  and  took  his  mea- 
fures  fo  effeftually,  that  they  were  not  banifhed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  firft  fentence,  beyond  the  Ceraunian 
mountains  and  the  promontory  of  Tenants  ;  by  which 
means  they  did  not  live  fequeftered  from  the  pleafures 
of  Greece,  but  obtained  a  fettlement  in  Peloponnefus. 
Who  can  help  admiring,  on  the  one  hand,  the  amiable 
and  generous  difpofition  of  Phocion,  who  employed  his 
credit  with  Antipater,  in  order  to  procure  a  fet  of  un¬ 
fortunate  perfons  fome  alleviation  of  their  calamities; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  kind  of  humanity  in  a  prince, 
who  was  not  very  defirous  of  diftinguilhing  himfelf  by 
that  quality,  but  was  fenfible,  however,  that  it  would 
be  extremely  rigid  in  him  to  add  new  mortifications  to 
the  inconveniences  of  banifhment. 

Antipater  in  other  refpe&s  exercifcd  his  government 
with  great  juftiee  and  moderation,  over  thofe  who  con¬ 
tinued  in  Athens;  he  bellowed  the  principal  pofts  and 
employments  on  fuch  perfons,  as  he  imagined  were  the 
q  mod 
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moft  virtuous  and  honeft  men :  and  contented  himfelf 
with  removing  from  all  authority,  fuch  as  he  thought 
were  molt  likely  to  excite  troubles.  He  was  fenfible, 
that  this  people  could  neither  fupport  a  Hate  of  abfolute 
fervitude,  nor  the  enjoyment  of  entire  liberty;  for  which 
reafon  he,  thought  it  neceirary  to  take  from  the  one, 
whatever  was  too  rigid  ;  and  from  the-  other,  all  that 
it  had  of  exceflive  and  licentious. 

The  conqueror,  after  fo  glorious  a  campaign,  fet  out 
for  Macedonia,  to  celebrate  the  nuptials  of  Ins  daughter 
Phila  with  Craterus,  and  the  folemnity  was  performed 
with  all  imaginable  grandeur.  Phila  was  one  of  the 
moft  accomplilhed  princefi’es  of  her  age,  and  her  beauty 
was  the  leaft  part  of  her  merit.  The  luftre  of  her 
charms  was  heightened  by  the  fweetnefs  and  modefty 
that  foftened  her  afpeft,  and  by  an  air  of  complacency, 
and  a  natural  difpofition  to  oblige,  which  won  the  hearts 
of  all  who  beheld  her.  Thefe  engaging,  qualities  were 

rendered  ftill  more  amiable  by  the  brightnefs  of  a  fu- 

p.erior  genius,  and  a  prudence  uncommon  in  her  fex, 
which  made  her  capable  of  the  greateft  affairs.  It  is 
even  faid,  that  as  young  as  fhe  then  was,  her  father 
Antipater,  who  was  one  of  the  moft  able  politicians 
of  his  age,  never  engaged  in  any  affair  of  importance 
without  confulting  her.  This  princefs  never  made  ufe 
of  the  influence  Ihe  had  over  her  two  hufbands  (for 
after  the  death  of  Craterus  fhe  efpoufed  Demetrius  the 
fon  of  Antigonus)  but  to  procure  fome  favour  for  the 
officers,  their  daughters,  or  fitters.  If  they  were  poor, 
fhe  turnifhed  them  with  portions -for  their  marriage ; 
and  if  they  were  fo  unhappy  as  to  be  calumniated,  Ihe 
herfelf  was  very  a&ive  in  their  j  unification.  So  ge¬ 
nerous  a  liberality  gave  her  an  abfolute  power  among 
the  t loops.  All  cabals  were  diffolved  bv  her  prefence, 
and  all  revolts  gave  way,  and  were  appeafed  by  her 
condufd.  ’  ' 
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Sect.  III.  Procejfion  at  the  funeral  of  Alexander .  His 
body  is  conveyed  to  Alexandria.  Eumenes  -is put  into 
poffeffwn  of  Cappadocia  by  Perdiccas.  Ptolemy ,  Cra- 
terus.  Antipater,  and  Antigonus,  confederate  againjl 
each  other.  The  death  of  Craterus.  The  unfortunate 
.  expedition  of  Perdiccas  into  Egypt.  He  is  fain  there. 

a  /TUCH  about  this  time  the  *  funeral  obfequies 
of  Alexander  were  performed.  Aridaeus  hav¬ 
ing  been  deputed  by  all  the  governors  and  grandees  of 
the  kingdom,  to  take  upon  himfelf  the  care  of  that  fo- 
lemnity,  had  employed  two  years  in  preparing  every 
thing  that  could  poffibly  render  it  the  moil  pompous 
and  auguft  funeral  that  had  ever  been  feen.  When  all 
things  were  ready  for  the  celebration  of  this  mournful, 
but  fuperb  ceremonial,  orders  were  given  for  the  pro- 
ceflion  to  begin.  This  was  preceded  by  a  great  number 
of  pioneers  and  other  workmen,  whofe  office  was  to 
make  all  the  ways  prafticable,  through  which  the  pro* 
ceffion  was  to  pafs. 

As  foon  as  thefe  were  levelled,  that  magnificent 
chariot,  the  invention  and  defign  of  which  railed  as 
much  admiration  as  the  immenfe  riches  that  glittered 
all  over  it,  fet  out  from  Babylon.  The  body  of  the 
chariot  refted  upon  two  axle-trees,  that  were  inferted 
into  four  wheels,  made  after  the  Perfian  manner;  the 
naves  and  fpokesof  which  were  covered  with  gold,  and 
the  rounds  plated  over  with  iron.  The\extremities  ol 
the  axle-trees  were  made  of  gold,  reprefenting  the 
•mufcles  of  lions  biting  a  dart.  The  chariot  had  tour 
draught  beams  or  poles,  to  each  of  which  were  har- 
neffed  four  fets  of  mules,  each  fet  confiding  of  four  of 
thofe  animals;  fo  that  this  chariot  was  drawn  by  fixty- 

four 

a  A.  M.  3683.  Ant,  J.  C.  321.  Diod.  1.  xviii,  p.  608— 610. 

*  I  could  have  wifhed  it  had  been  in  my  power  to  have  explained 
feveral  paffagesof  this  deltription  in  a  more  dear  and  intelligible  man¬ 
ner  than  I  have  done :  but  that  was  not  poflible  for  me  to  eltect,  though 
y  had  recourfe  to  p'erlons  of  greater  capacity  than  myfeif. 
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four  mules.  The  ftrongeft  of  thofe  creatures,  and  the 
largeft,  were  chofen  on  this  occafion.  They  were 
adorned  with  crowns  of  gold,  and  collars  enriched 
with  precious  ftones  and  golden  bells. 

On  this  chariot  was  erefted  a  pavilion  of  entire  gold, 
twelve  feet  wide,  and  eighteen  in  length,  fupported  by 
columns  of  the  Ionic  order,  embelliflied  with  the  leaves 
of  acanthus.  The  infide  was  adorned  with  a  blaze  of 
jewels,  difpofed  in  the  form  of  fhells.  The  circum¬ 
ference  was  beautified  with  a  fringe  of  golden  net-work ; 
the  threads  that  conipofed  the  texture  were  an  inch  in 
thicknefs,  and  to  thofe  Were  fattened  large  bells,  whofe 
found  was  heard  to  a  great  dittance. 

The  external  decorations  were  difpofed  into  four 
relievoes. 

Thefirtt  reprefented  Alexander  feated  in  a  militarv 
chariot,  with  a  fplendid  fceptre  in  his  hand,,  and  fur- 
rounded  on  one  fide  with  a  troop  of  Macedonians'  in 
arms;  and  on  the  other,  with  an  equal  number  of  Per- 
fians  armed  in  their  manner.  Thefe  were  preceded 
by  the  King’s  equerries. 

In  the  fecond  were  feen  elephants  completely  har- 
netted,  with  a  band  of  Indians  feated  on  the  fore-part 
of  their  bodies;  and  on  their  hinder,  another  band  of 
Macedonians,  armed  as  in  the  day  of  battle. 

1  he  third  exhibited  to  the  view  feveral  fquadrons  of 
horfe  ranged  in  military  array. 

The  fourth  reprefented  (hips-  preparing'  for  a  battle. 

At  the  entrance  into  the  pavilion  were  golden  lions, 
that  feemed  to  guard  the  paffage. 

The  four  corners  wereadorned  withftatuesof  gold;  re- 
prefenting  viftories,  with  trophies  of  arms  in  their  hands. 

Under  the  pavilion  was.  placed  a  throne  of  gold  of  a' 
fquare  form,  adorned  with  the  heads  of  animals,*  whofe 
nccks'weye  encoinpatted  with  golden  circles  a  foot  and  a 
half  in  breadth;  to  thefe  were  hung  crowns,  that  glit¬ 
tered  with  the  livelieft  colours;  and  fuch  as  were  carried 
in  procefiion  at  the  celebration  of  facred  folemnities. 

C  2  ,  .  At 

*'The  Greek  word  imports  a  kind  of  hart,  from  whofe 

chm  a  beard  hangs  down  like  that  of  goats. 
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At  the  foot  of  the  throne  was  placed  the  coffin  of 
Alexander,  formed  of  beaten  gold,  and  half  filled  with 
aromatic  fpices  and  perfumes,  as  well  to  exhale  an 
agreeable  odour,  as  for  the  prefervation  of  the  corpfe. 
A  pall  of  purple  wrought  with  gold  covered  the  coffin. 

Between  this  and  the  throne,  the  arms  of  that  monarch 
were  difpofed  in  the  manner  he  wore  them  when  living. 

The  outfide  of  the  pavilion  was  likewife  covered  with 
purple  flowered  with  gold.  The  top  ended  in  a  very- 
large  crown  of  the  fame  metal,  which  feemed  to  be 
a  compofition  of  olive-branches.  The  rays  of  the  fun 
which  darted  on  this  diadem,  in  conjunction  with  the 
motion  of  the  chariot,  caufed  it  to  emit  a  kind  of  rays 
like  thofe  of  lightening, 

It  may  eafily  be  imagined,  that,  in  fo  long  a  pro- 
eeffion,  the  motion  of  a  chariot,  laden  like  this,  would 
be  liable  to  great  inconveniences.  In  order,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  pavilion,  with  all  its  appendages,  might, 
when  the  chariot  moved  in  any  uneven  ways,  conllantly 
continue  in  the  fame  fituation,  notwithftanding  the  in¬ 
equality  of  the  ground,  and  the  ffiocks  that  would  fre¬ 
quently  be  unavoidable,  a  cylinder  was  raifed  from  the 
middle  of  each  axle-tree,  to  fupport  the  pavilion;  by 
which  expedient  the  whole  machine  was  prefervedfteady. 

The  chariot  was  followed  by  the  royal  guards,  all  in 
arms,  and  magnificently  arrayed. 

The  multitude  of  fpeCiators  of  this  folemnity  is  hardly 
credible ;  but  they  were  drawn  together  as  well  by  their 
veneration  for  the  memory  of  Alexander,  as  by  the  mag¬ 
nificence  of  this  funeral  pomp,  which  had  never  been 
equalled  in  this  world. 

There  was  a  current  prediction,  that  the  place  where 
Alexander  fhould  be  interred,  would  be  rendered  the 
moft  happy  and  flouriffiing  part  of  the  whole  earth.  The 
governors  contefted  with  each  other,  for  the  difpofal  of 
a  body  that  was  to  be  attended  with  fuch  a  glorious  pre¬ 
rogative.  The  affe&ion  Perdiccas  entertained  for  his 
country,  made  hint  defirous  that  the  corpfe  fhould  be 
conveyed  to  Aige  in  Macedonia,  where  the  remains  of 
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its  kings  were  ufually  depofited.  Other  places  were  like- 
wife  propofed,  but  the  preference  was  given  to  Egypt. 
Ptolemy,  who  had  fuch  extraordinary  and  recent  obliga¬ 
tions  to  the  King  of  Macedonia,  was  determined  to  fig- 
nalife  his  gratitude  on  this  occafion.  He  accordingly  let 
out  with  a  numerous  guard  of  his  bell  troops,  in  order 
to  meet  the  proceflion,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Syria. 
When  he  had  joined  the  attendants  on  the  funeral,  he 
prevented  them  from  interring  the  corpfeinthe  temple 
of  Jupiter- Ammon,  as  they  had  propofed.  It  was, 
therefore,  depofited  firit  in  the  city  of  Memphis,  andfr  oin 
thence  was  conveyed  to  Alexandria.  Ptolemy  raifed  a 
magnificent  temple  to  the  memory  of  this  monarch,  and 
rendered  him  all  the  honours  which  were  ufually  paid 
to  demi-gods  and  heroes  by  pagan  antiquity. 

a  Freinfhemius,  in  his  fupplement  to  Livy,'  relates, 
after  Leo  *  the  African,  that  the  tomb  of  Alexander  the 
Great  was  flill  to  be  feen  in  his  time,  and  that  it  was 
reverenced  by  the  Mahomedans,  as  the  monument,  not 
only  of  an  illuftrious  king,  but  of  a  great  prophet. 

b  Cappadocia  and  Paphlagonia,  which  border  on  the 
Pontick  fea,  were  allotted  to  Eumenes,  in  confequence 
of  the  partition  of  the  feveral  governments  of  Alexander’s 
empire ;  and  it  was  exprefsly  ftipulated  by  the  treaty, 
that  Leonatus  and  Antigonus  Ihould  march  with  a  great 
body  of  troops  to  eftabhfh  Eumenes  in  the  government 
of  thofe  dominions,  and  difpolfefs  KingAriarathes  of  the 
fovereignty.  This  general  refolution  of  fending  troops 
and  experienced  commanders  into  the  feveral  provinces 
of  the  empire,  was  formed  with  great  judgment ;  and 
the  intention  of  it  was,  that  all  thofe  conquered  terri¬ 
tories  fhould  continue  under  the  dominion  of  the  Mace¬ 
donians,  and  that  the  inhabitants,  being  no  longer  go¬ 
verned  by  their  own  fovereigns,  fhould  have  no  future 
inclination  to  recover  their  former  liberty,  nor  be  in  a 
condition  to  fet  each  other  the  example  of  throwing  off 
the  new  yoke  of  the  Greeks. 

But 

*  Libs  cxxxiit.  t>  Plut.  in  Eunjcn,  p.  584*  Diod.  1.  xviii.  p.  593. 

*  This  author  lived  in  the  i^th  century. 
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But  neither  Leonatus  nor  Antigonus  were  very  feli¬ 
citous  to  execute  this  article  of  the  treaty;  and,  as  they 
were  entirely  attentive  to  their  own  particular  intereft 
and  aggrandifement,  they  took  other  meafures.  Eu- 
menes,  feeing  himfelf  thus  abandoned  by  thofe  who 
ought  to  have  eftablifhed  him  in  his  government,  fetout 
with  all  his  equipage,  which  confifted  of  three  hundred 
horfe  and  two  hundred  of  his  domeftics  well  armed ; 
with  all  his  riches,  which  amounted  to  about  five  thou- 
fand  talents  of  gold  ;  and  retired  to  Perdiccas,  who  gave 
him  a  favourable  reception.  As  he  was  muchefteemed 
by  that  commander,  he  was  admitted  into  a  participa¬ 
tion  of  all  his  councils.  Eumenes  was  indeed  a  man 
of  great  folidity  and  refolution,  and  the  molt  able  of  all 
the  captains  of  Alexander. 

Within  a  fnort  time  after  this  event,  he  was  conduced 
into  Cappadocia  bva  great  army  which  Perdiccas  thought 
fit  to  command  in  perfon.  Ariarathes  had  made  the 
necefTary  preparations  for  a  vigorous  defence,  and  bad 
raifed  twenty  thoufand  foot  and  a  great  body  oi  horfe : 
but  he  was  defeated  and  taken  prif'oner  by  Perdiccas, 
who  dekroyed  his  whole  family,  and  invefted  Eumenes 
with  the  government  of  his  dominions.  He  intended, 
by  this  inftance  of  feverity.to  intimidate  the  people,  and 
extinguilh  all  feditions.  And  this  conduct  was  very 
judicious,  and  absolutely  neceffary  in  the  conjun&ure  of 
a  new  government,  when  the  ftate  is  in  a  general  ferment, 
andall  thingsare  ufuallydifpofed  for  commotions.  Per¬ 
diccas,  after  this  tranfa&ion,  advanced  with  his  troops 
to  chaftife  Ifaura  and  Laranda,  cities  of  Pifidia,  which 
had  mafTacred  their  governors,  and  revolted  from  the 
Macedonians.  The  laft  of  thefe  cities  was  deftroyed  in 
a  very  furprifing  manner:  for  the  inhabitants  finding 
themfelves  in  no  condition  to  defend  it,  and  defpairing 
ofany  quarter  from  the  conqueror,  fhuttheinfelves  up  in 
their  houles,  withtheir  wives,  children,  and  parents,  and 
all  their  gold  and  filver,  fet  fire  to  their  feveral  habita¬ 
tions,  and,  after  they  had  fought  with  the  fury  of  lions, 
threw,  themfelves  into  the  flames.  Tlte  city  was  aban¬ 
doned 
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donedi to  plunder;  and  the  foldiers,  after  they  had  ex- 
tinguilhed  the  flames,  found  a  very  great  booty,  for  the 
place  was  filled  with  riches. 

c  Perdiccas,  after  this  expedition,  marched  into 
Cilicia,  where  he  paffed  the  winter  feafon.  During  his 
refidence  in  that  country,  he  formed  a  refolution  to  di¬ 
vorce  Nicea,  the  daughter  of  Antipater,  whom  he  had 
efpoufed  at  a  time  when  he  thought  that  marriage  fub- 
fervient  to  his  intereft.  But  when  the  regency  of  the 
empire  had  given  him  a  fuperior  credit,  and  given  birth 
to  more  exalted  hopes,  his  thoughts  took  a  different  turn, 
and  he  was  defirous  of  efpoufing  Cleopatra,  the  fifter  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  She  had  been  married  to  Alex¬ 
ander  King  of  Epirus  ;  and,  having  loft  her  hufband  in 
the  wars  of  Italy,  Ihe  had  continued  in  aftate  of  widow¬ 
hood,  and  v;as  then  at  Sardis  in  Lydia.  Perdiccas  dif- 
patched  Enmenes  thither,  to  propofe  his  marriage  to  that 
princefs,  and  employ  his  endeavours  to  render  it  agree¬ 
able  to  her.  This  alliance  with  a  lady  who  was  the  lifter 
of  Alexander  by  the  fame  father  and  mother,  and  ex¬ 
ceedingly  beloved  by  the  Macedonians,  opened  him  a 
way  to  the  empire  through  the  favour  of  that  people, 
which  he  might  naturally  expeft  from  his  marriage  wit!h 
Cleopatra. 

Antigonus  penetrated  into  his  defign,  and  evidently 
forefaw  that  his  own  deftruftion  was  to  be  the  foundation 
of  the  intended  fuccefs.  He,  therefore,  paffed  into 
Greece  with  the  greateft  expedition,  in  order  to  find 
Antipater  and  Craterus,  who  were  then  engaged  in  a 
war  with  the  yEtolians,  and  difclofed  to  them  the  whole 
plan  that  Perdiccas  had  formed.  Upon  this  intelligence 
they  immediately  came  to  an  accommodation  with  the 
yEtolians,  and  advanced  towards  the  Hellefpont,  to 
obferv?  the  motions  of  the  new  enemy;  and,  in  order 
to  {Lengthen  their  own  party,  they  engaged  Ptolemy, 
governor  of  Egypt,  in  their  intereft. 

Craterus,  one  of  the  greateft  of  Alexander’s  captains, 
had  the  largeft  lhare  of  the  affe&ion  and  efteem  of  the 

Macedonians. 

*  A.  M.  3683,  Ant.  J.  C.  311.  Dioil.  p.  606—609. 
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Macedonians.  Alexander,  a  little  before  his  death,  had 
ordered  him  to  condufl  into  Macedonia  the  ten  thou- 
fand  veteran  troops  he  intended  to  fend  thither,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  age,  wounds,  or  other  infirmities,  which 
rendered  them  incapable  of  the  fervice.  The  King  had 
hkewife  conferred  upon  him  at  the  fame  time  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Macedonia  in  the  room  of  Antipater,  whom 
he  recalled  to  Babylon.  Thefe  provinces  having  been 
configned  to  Craterus  and  Antipater  after  the  death  of 
Alexander,  they  governed  them  in  concert,  and  Craterus 
always  conduced  himfelf  like  a  good  and  faithful  aflo- 
ciate;  efpeciallyin  the  operations  of  this  war,  in  which 
they  were  unavoidably  engaged  by  the  difcovery  of  the 
dcugns  Perdiccas  was  forming. 

Perdiccas  fent  Eumenes  back  to  his  province,  not 
only  to  regulate  the  ftate  of  affairs  in  that  country,  but 
more  particularly  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the  motions 
of  Neoptolemus  his  next  neighbour,  who  was  governor 
of  Armenia,  and  whofe  condufl  was  fufpeffed  by  Per¬ 
diccas,  but  not  without  fufficient  reafon,  as  will  be  evi¬ 
dent  in  the  fequel. 

,l  This  Neoptolemus  was  a  man  remarkable  for  his 
ftupid  pride,  and  the  infupportable  arrogance  he  had 
contrafted,  from  the  vain  hopes  with  which  he  fed  his 
imagination.  Eumenes  endeavoured  to  reduce  him  to 
reafon  by  gentle  meafures;  and  when  he  faw  that  the 
troops  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  who  were  com¬ 
manded  by  Neoptolemus,  were  grown  very  infolent  and 
audacious,  he  made  it  his  care  to  alfemble  a  body  of 
horfe  rtrong  enough  to  oppofe  their  defigns,  and  keep 
them  within  the  bounds  of  refpeft  and  obedience.  With 
this  view  he  granted  all  forts  of  immunities  and  exemp¬ 
tions  from  imports  to  thole  of  the  inhabitants  who  wTere 
in  a  condition  to  appear  on  horfeback.  He  likewile 
purchafed  a  great  number  of  horfes,  and  bellowed  them 
on  thofe  of  his  court,  in  whom  he  confided  the  moil; 
and  inflamed  their  courage  by  the  honours  and  rewards 
he  conferred  upon  them.  He  difciplined  and  habituated 

them 
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them  to  labour  and  fatigue  by  reviews,  exercifes,  and 
continual  movements.  Every  body  was  furprifed  to 
fee  him  affemble,  in  fo  Ihort  a  time,  a  body  of  fix 
thoufand  horfe,  capable  of  good  fervice  in  the  field. 

Perdiccas,  having  caufed  all  his  troops  to  file  off  the 
next  fpring  towards  Cappadocia,  held  a  council  with 
his  friends  on  the  operations  of  the  intended  war.  The 
fubjeft  of  their  deliberations  was,  whether  they  fhould 
march  firft  into  Macedonia  againft  Antipater  and  Cra- 
terus,  or  into  Egypt  againft  Ptolemy.  The  majority 
of  voices  declared  in  favour  of  the  laft  ;  and  it  was  con¬ 
cluded,  at  the  fame  time  that  Eumenes,  with  part  of 
the  anny,  fhould  guard  the  Afiatick  provinces  againft 
Antipater  and  Craterus :  and,  in  order  to  engage  him 
more  effe&ually  toefpoufe  the  common  caufe,  Perdiccas 
added  the  provinces  of  Caria,  Lycia,  and  Phrygia,  to  his 
government.  He  likewife  declared  him  generahflimo  of 
all  the  troops  in  Cappadocia  and  Armenia,  and  ordered 
all  the  governors  to  obey  him.  Perdiccas  after  this, 
advanced  towards  Egypt  through  Damafcene  and  Pa- 
leftine.  He  alfo  took  the  two  minor  kings  with  him  in 
this  expedition,  in  order  to  cover  his  defigns  with  the 
royal  authority. 

c  Eumenes  fpared  no  pains  to  have  a  good  army  on 
foot,  in  order  to  oppofe  Antipater  and  Craterus,  who  had 
already  paffed  the  Hellefpont,  and  were  marching  againft 
him.  They  left  nothing  unattempted  todifengage  him 
from  the  party  he  had  elpoufed,  and  promifed  him  the 
addition  of  new  provinces  tothofe  he  already  poffeffed  *. 
but  he  was  too  Heady  *  to  be  lhaken  by  thofe  offers,  in 
breach  of  his  engagements  toPerdiccas.  They  fucceeded 
better  with  Alcetas  and  Neoptolemus,  for  they  engaged 
the  former  to  obferve  a  neutrality,  though  the  brother  of 
Perdiccas,  and  the  other  declared  in  their  favour.  Eu¬ 
menes  attacked  and  defeated  the  latter  at  a  narrow  pafs, 
and  even  took  all  his  baggage.  This  victory  was  owing 

C  5  to 

e  Plut.  in  Eumen.  p.  585 — 587.  Diod.  1.  xviii.  p.  610 — &13, 

*  Quern  (Perdiccam)  etfi  infir  mum  videbat,  quod  units  omnibus  refifitre 
toeebatur ,  ami  cum  non  defer  uit,  ncque  falutis  quam  fidei  fuit  cupidtar . 
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to  his  cavalry,  whom  he  had  formed  with  fo  much  Care. 
Neoptolemus  faved  himfeli  with  three  hundred  horfe, 
and  joined  Antipater  and  Craterus ;  but  the  reft  of  his 
troops  went  over  to  Eumenes. 

Antipater  entered  Cilicia  with  an  intention  to  advance 
into  Egypt,  in  order  to  affift  Ptolemy,  if  his  affairs  fhould 
require  his  aid;  and  he  detached  Craterus  and  Neoptole- 
jnus  with  the  reft  of  the  army  againft  Eumenes,  who  was 
then  in  Cappadocia.  A  great  battle  was  fought  there, 
the  fuccefs  of  which  is  entirely  to  be  afcribed  to  the  wife 
and  vigilant  precaution  of  Eumenes,  which  Plutarch 
juftly  confidersastlie  mafter-pieceofagreat  commander. 
The  reputation  of  Craterus  was  very  great,  and  the  ge¬ 
nerality  of  the  Macedonians  were  defirous  of  him  for 
their  leader  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  remembering 
that  his  affe&ion  for  them,  and  his  defire  to  fupport  their 
intereft,  had  caufed  him  to  incur  the  difplealure  of  that 
prince.  Neoptolemus  had  flattered  him,  that  as  foon  as 
he  fhould  appear  in  the  field,  all  the  Macedonians  of 
the  oppofite  party  would  lift  themfelves  under  his  ban¬ 
ners,  and  Eumenes  bimfelf  was  very  apprehenfive  of 
that  event.  But  in  order  toavoid  this  misfortune,  which 
would  have  occafioned  his  inevitable  ruin,  he  caufed  the 
javenues  and  narrow  paffes  to  be  fo  carefully  guarded, 
that  his  army  were  entirely  ignorantof  the  enemy  againft 
whom  he  was  leading  them,  having  caufed  a  report  to  be 
fpread,  that  it  was  only  Neoptolemus,  who  was  prepar¬ 
ing  to  attack  him  a  fecond  time.  In  the  difpofitions  he 
made  for  the  battle,  be  was  careful  not  to  oppofe  any 
Macedonians  againft  Craterus;  and  ifiued  an  order, 
with  very  fevere  penalties,  that  no  herald  from  the  ene¬ 
my  fhould  be  received  on  any  account  whatever. 

The  firft  charge  was  very  rude;  the  lances  were  foon 
fhivered  on  both  fides,  and  the  two  armies  attacked 
fword  in  hand.  Craterus  afted  nothing  to  the  difhonour 
of  Alexander  on  this  laft  day  of  his  life,  for  he  killed 
feveral  of  the  enemies  with  his  own  hand,  and  frequently 
bore  down  all  who  oppofed  him;  till,  at  laft,  a  Thracian 
wounded  him  ip  the  flank',  tv  hen  he  fell  from  his  horfe. 
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All  the  enemy’s  cavalry  rode  over  him  without  know- 
ing  who  he  was,  and  did  not  difcover  him  till  he  was 
breathing  his  laft. 

As  to  the  other  wing,  Neoptolemus  and  Eumenes, 
who  perfonally  hated  each  other,  having  met  in  the 
battle,  and  their  horfes  charging  with  a  violent  {hock, 
they  lei  fed  each  other ;  and  their  horfes  fpringing  from 
under  them,  they  both  fell  on  the  earth,  where  they 
ftruggled  like  to  implacable  wreftlers,  and  fought  for  a 
confiderable  time  with  the  utmoft  fury  and  rage,  till  at 
laft  Neoptolemus  received  a  mortal  wound,  and  imme¬ 
diately  expired, 

Eumenes  then  remounted  his  horfe,  and  pulhed  his 
left  wing  to  that  part  of  the  field,  where  he  believed  the 
enemy’s  troops  ftill  continued  unbroken.  There,  wlien 
he  was  informed  that  Craterus  was  killed,  Ire  fpurred 
his  horfe  to  the  place  where  he  lay,  and  found  him  ex¬ 
piring.  When  he  beheld  this  melancholy  fpeftacle,  he 
could  not  refufe  his  tears  to  the  death  of  an  ancient 
friend  whom  he  had  always  efteemed  ;  and  he  caufed 
the  laft  honours  to  be  paid  him  with  all  poffible  magni¬ 
ficence.  He  likewife  ordered  his  bones  to  be  conveyed 
to  Macedonia,  in  order  to  be  given  to  his  wife  and 
children.  Eumenes  gained  this  fecond  viftory  ten  days 
after  the  firft. 

f  In  the  mean  time  Perdiccas  had  advanced  into 
Egypt,  and  began  the  war  with  Ptolemy,  though  with 
Very  different  fuccefs.  Ptolemy,  from  the  time  he  was 
conftituted  governor  of  that  country,  had  conduced  him- 
felf  with  fo  muchjuftice  and  humanity,  that  he  had  en¬ 
tirely  gained  the  hearts  of  all  the  Egyptians.  An  infinite 
number  of  people,  charmed  with  the  lenity  of  fo  wife  an 
adminiftration,  came  thither  from  Greece  and  other  parts 
to  enter  into  his  fervice.  This  additional  advantage  ren¬ 
dered  him  extremely  powerful ;  and  even  the  army  of 
Perdiccas  had  fo  much  efteem  for  Ptolemy,  that  they 
marched  with  reluftanee  againft  him,  and  great  numbers 
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of  them  deferted  daily  to  his  troops.  All  thefe  circum- 
ftances  were  fatal  to  the  views  of  Perdiccas,  and  he  loft 
his  own  life  in  that  country.  Having  unfortunately 
taken  a  refolution  to  make  his  army  pals  an  arm  of  the 
Nile,  which  formed  anifland  near  Memphis,  in  palling 
he  loft  two  thoufana  men,  half  of  whom  were  drowned, 
and  the  remainder  devoured  by  crocodiles.  The  Mace¬ 
donians  were  exafperated  to  fuch  a  degree  of  fury,  when 
they  fawthemfelv es  expoledto  fuch unneceffary  dangers, 
that  they  mutinied  againfthim;  in  confequenceofwhich, 
Jie  was  abandoned  by  a  hundred  of  his  principal  officers, 
of  whom  Pithon  was  the  moft  confiderable,  and  was 
affiaffinated  in  his  tent  with  moft  of  his  intimate  friends. 

Two  days  after  this  event,  the  army  received  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  vifcfory  obtained  by  Eumenes  ;  and  had  this 
account  come  two  days  fooner,  it  would  certainly  have 
prevented  the  mutiny,  and  confequently  the  revolution 
that  foon  fucceeded  it,  which  proved  fo  favourable  to 
Ptolemy  and  Antipater,  and  all  their  adherents. 


Sect.  IV.  The  regency  is  transferred  to  Antipater. 
Eumenes  befieged  by  Antigonus  in  Nora.  Jerufalem 
befeged  and  taken  by  Ptolemy.  Demades  put  to  death 
by  Cajfander.  Antipater  on  his  death-bed  nominates 
P olyj per  chon  for  his  Jucceffor  in  the  regency.  The  latter 
recals  Olympias.  Antigonus  becomes  very  powerful. 

g  T)TOLEMY  palled  the  Nile  the  day  after  the  death 
of  Perdiccas,  and  entered  the  Macedonian  camp  ; 
where  he  juftified  his  own  conduft  fo  effe&ually,  that  all 
the  troops  declared  in  his  favour.  When  the  death  of 
Craterus  was  known,  he  made  fuch  an  artful  improve¬ 
ment  of  their  afflifl ion  and  refentment,  that  he  induced 
them  to  pafs  a  decree,  whereby  Eumenes,  and  fifty  other 
perfons  of  the  fame  party,  were  declared  enemies  to  the 
Macedonian  ftate;  and  this  decree  authorifed  Antipater 
and  Antigonus  to  carry  on  a  war  againft  them.  But  when 
thisprince  perceived  the  troops  had  a  general  inclination 
,  -to 
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to  offer  him  the  regeiicy  of  the  two  kings,  which  became 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Perdiccas,  he  had  the  precaution 
to  decline  that  office,  becaufe  he  was  very  fenfible  that 
the  royal  pupils  had  a  title  without  a  reality;  that  they 
would  never  be  capable  of  fultaining  the  weight  of  that 
valf  empire,  nor  be  in  a  condition  to  re-unite,  under 
their  authority,  fo  many  governments  accuftomed  to  in¬ 
dependency;  that  there  was  an  inevitabletendency  to  dif- 
member  the  whole,  as  well  from  the  inclinations  and  in- 
tereft  of  the  officers,  as  the  fttuation  of  affairs;  that  all 
his  acquifnions  in  the  interim  would  redound  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  his  pupils;  that  while  he  appeared  to  poffefs 
the  firlt  rank,  he  ffiould  in  reality  enjoy  nothing  fixed  and 
folid,  or  that  could  any  way  be  confidered  as  his  own 
property  ;  that,  upon  the  expiration  of  the  regency,  he 
ffiould  be  left  without  any  government  or  real  eftablifh- 
ment,  and  that  he  ffiould  neither  be  mailer  of  an  army 
to  fupport  him,  nor  of  any  retreat  for  his  prefervation: 
Whereas  all  his  colleagues  would  enjoy  thericheft  pro¬ 
vinces  in  perfect  tranquillity,  and  he  be  the  only  one 
who  had  not  derived  any  advantages  from  the  common 
conquefts.  Thefe  con fi derations  induced  him  to  prefer 
the  port  he  already  enjoyed  to  the  new  title  that  was 
offered  him,  as  the  former  was  lefs  hazardous,  and  ren¬ 
dered  him  lefs  obnoxious  to  envy:  he  therefore  caufed 
the  choice  to  fall  on  Pithon  and  Aridaeus. 

The  firft  of  thefe  perfons  had  commanded  with  dif— 
tinttion  in  all  the  wars  of  Alexander,  and  had  embraced 
the  party  of  Perdiccas,  till  he  was  a  witnefs  of  his  im¬ 
prudent  condufl  in  pafling  the  Nile,  which  induced 
him  to  quit  his  fervice,  and  go  over  to  Ptolemy. 

With  refpeft  to  Aridaeus,  hiftory  has  taken  no  notice 
of  him  before  the  death  of  Alexander,  when  the  funeral 
folemnities  of  that  prince  were  committed  to  his  care; 
and  we  have  already  feen  in  what  manner  he  acquitted 
himfelf  of  that  melancholy  but  honourable  commiffion, 
after  he  had  employed  two  years  in  the  preparations  for  it. 

The  honour  of  this  guardianffiip  was  of  no  long  con¬ 
tinuance  to  them.  Eurydice,  the  confort  of  king  Ari- 
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daeus,  whom  we  fhall  diftinguifh  for  the  future  by  the 
name  of  Philip,  being  fond  of  interfering  in  all  affairs, 
and  being  fupported  in  her  pretenfions  by  the  Mace¬ 
donians  ;  the  two  regents  were  fo  diffatisfied  with  their 
employment,  that  they  voluntarily  refigned  it,  after  they 
had  fent  the  army  back  to  Triparadis  in  Syria;  and  it 
was  then  conferred  upon  Antipater. 

As  foon  as  he  was  inverted  with  his  authority,  he  made 
a  new  partition  of  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  in  which 
he  excluded  all  thofe  who  had  efpoufed  the  intereft  of 
Perdiccas  and  Eumenes,  and  re-ertablifhed  every  perfon 
of  the  other  party,  who  had  been  difpoffeffed.  In  this 
newdivifion  of  the  empire,  Seleucus,  who  had  great  au¬ 
thority  from  the  command  of  the  cavalry,  as  we  have  al¬ 
ready  intimated,  had  the  government  of  Babylon,  and  be¬ 
came  afterwards  the  moil  powerful  of  all  the  fucceffors 
of  Alexander.  Pithon  had  the  government  of  Media;  but 
Atropates,  who  at  that  time  enjoyed  the  government  of 
that  province,  fupported  himfelf  in  one  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  affumcd  the  regal  dignity,  without  acknowledg¬ 
ing  the  authority  of  the  Macedonians;  and  this  tra£l  of 
Media  was  afterwards  called  Media  Atropatena.  Anti¬ 
pater,  after  this  regulation  of  affairs,  lent  Antigonus 
againrt  Eumenes,  and  then  returned  into  Macedonia; 
but  left  his  fon  Caffander  behind  him,  in  quality  of 
general  of  the  cavalry,  and  with  orders  to  be  near  the 
perfon  of  Antigonus,  that  he  might  the  better  be  in¬ 
formed  of  his  defigns. 

h  Jaddus,  the  high-prieft  of  the  Jews,  died  this 
year,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Onias,  whole  ponti¬ 
ficate  continued  for  the  fpace  of  twenty-one  years.  I 
make  this  remark,  becauie  the  hiftory  of  the  Jews  will, 
in  the  fequel  of  this  work,  be  very  much  intermixed 
with  that  of  Alexander’s  fucceffors. 

'  Antigonus  appeared  early  in  the  field  againft 
Eumenes ;  and  a  battle  was  tought  at  Orcynium  in  Cap¬ 
padocia,  wherein  Eumenes  was  defeated,  and  loft  eight 
*  thoufand, 
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tboufand  men  by  the  treachery  of  Apollonides,  one  of 
the  principal  officers  of  his  cavalry;  who  was  corrupted 
by  Antigonus,  and  marched  over  to  the  enemy  in  the 
midft  of  the  battle.  k  The  traitor  was  Toon  punifhed 
for  his  perfidy,  for  Eumenes  took  him,  and  caufed  him 
to  be  hanged  upon  the  fpot. 

1  A  conjuncture  which  happened  foon  after  this 
defeat,  would  have  enabled  Eumenes  to  feife  the  baggage 
of  Antigonus  and  all  his  riches,  with  a  great  number  of 
prifoners;  and  his  little  troop  already  caft  an  eager  eye 
on  fo  confiderable  a  booty.  But  whether  hisapprehen- 
fions  that  fo  rich  a  prey  would  enervate  the  hearts  of  his 
foldiers,  who  were  then  conflrained  to  wander  from 
place  to  place ;  or  whether  his  regard  to  Antigonus,  with 
whom  he  had  formerly  contra&ed  a  particular  friend- 
fhip,  prevented  him  from  improving  this  opportunity; 
it  is  certain,  that  he  fent  a  letter  to  that  commander,  to 
inform  him  of  the  danger  that  threatened  him  ;  and 
when  he  afterwards  made  a  feint  to  attack  the  baggage, 
it  was  all  removed  to  a  place  of  better  fecurity. 

Eumenes,  after  his  overthrow,  was  obliged,  for  his 
prefervation,  to  employ  moil  of  his  time  in  changing  the 
place  of  his  retreat ;  and  he  was  highly  admired  for  the 
tranquillity  and  fteadinefs  of  mindhed  ifcovered  in  the 
wandering  life  to  which  he  was  reduced  :  for,  as  Plu¬ 
tarch  obferves,  adverfity  alone  can  place  greatnefs  of  foul 
in  its  full  point  of  light,  and  render  the  real  merit  of  man¬ 
kind  confpicuous  ;  whereas  profperity  frequently  caffs  a 
veil  of  falfe  grandeur  over  real  meannefs  and  imper¬ 
fections.  Eumenes,  having  at  laft  difbanded  moil  of 
his  remaining  troops,  (hut  himfelf  up  with  five  hundred 
men,  who  were  determined  to  fhare  his  fate,  in  the  caftle 
of  Nora,  a  place  of  extraordinary  firength  on  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  Cappadocia  and  Lycaonia,  where  he  fuftained  a 
fiege  of  twelve  months. 

He  was  foon  Cenfible,  that  nothing  incommoded  his 
garrifon  fo  much  as  the  fmall  fpacethey  poffeifed,  being 
fhut  up  in  little  clofe  houfes,  and  on  a  traCf  of  ground, 
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whofe  whole  circuit  did  not  exceed  two  hundred  fa¬ 
thoms,  where  they  could  neither  walk  nor  perform  the 
leaft  excrcife  ;  and  where  their  horfes,  having  fcarce  any 
room  for  motion,  became  fluggifh,  and  incapable  of 
fervice.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  he  had  recourfe 
to  the  following  expedient.  He  converted  the  largeft 
houfe  in  the  place,  the  extent- ot  which  did  not  exceed 
twenty-one  feet,  into  a  kind  ot  hall  for  exercife.  This 
he  configned  to  the  men,  and  ordered  them  to  walk  in 
it  very  gently  at  firtt ;  they  were  afterwards  to  double 
their  pace  by  degrees,  and  at  laft  were  to  exert  the  moll 
vigorous  motions.  He  then  took  the  following  method 
for  the  horfes.  He  fufpended  them,  one  after  another, 
in  ftrong  flings,  which  were  difpofed  under  their  breafts, 
and  from  thence  inferted  into  rings  fattened  to  the  roots 
of  the  ftable;  after  which  he  caufed  them  to  be  raifed 
into  the  air  by  the  aid  of  pullies,  and  in  fucli  a  manner, 
that  only  their  hinder  feet  retted  on  the  ground,  while 
the  extreme  part  ot  the  hoots  ot  their  tore-feet  could 
hardly  touch  it.  In  this  condition  the  grooms  lathed 
them  feverely  with  their  whips,  which  tormented  the 
horfes  to  fucli  a  degree,  and  torced  them  into  tuch  vio¬ 
lent  agitations,  that  their  bodies  were  all  covered  with 
fweat  and  foam.  After  this  exercife,  which  was  finely 
calculated  to  ftrengthen  and  keep  them  in  wind,  and 
likewife  to  render  their  limbs  fupple  and  pliant ;  their 
barley  was  given  to  them  very  clean,  and  winnowed 
from  all  the  chaff,  that  they  might  eat  it  the  fooner, 
and  with  lefs  difficulty.  The  abilities  of  a  good  general 
extend  to  every  thing  about  him,  and  are  feen  in  the 
minuteft  particulars. 

m  The  fiege,  or  more  properly,  the  blockade  of 
Nora,  did  not  prevent  Antigonus  from  undertaking  a 
new  expedition  into  Pifidia,  againtt  Alcetas  and  Atta- 
Jus ;  the  laft  of  whom  was  taken  prifoner  in  a  battle, 
and  the  other  flain  by  treachery  in  the  place  to  which 
he  retired. 

During 
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*  During  thefe  tranfaftions  in  Afia,  Ptolemy  feeing 
of  what  importance  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Judaea  were, 
as  well  for  covering  Egypt,  as  for  making  proper  dif- 
pofitions  on  that  fide  for  the  invafion  of  Cyprus,  which 
he  had  then  in  view,  determined  to  make  himfelf  mafter 
of  thofe  provinces  which  were  governed  by  Laomedon. 
With  this  intention 'he  fent  Nicanor  into  Syria  with  a 
body  of  land  forces,  while  he  himfelf  fet  out  with  a 
fleet  to  attack  the  coafts.  Nicanor  defeated  Laomedon, 
and  took  him  prifoner;  in  confequence  of  which  he 
foon  conquered  the  inland  country.  Ptolemy  had  the 
fame  advantages  on  the  coafts,  by  which  means  he  be¬ 
came  abfolute  mafter  of  thofe  provinces.  The  princes 
in  alliance  with  him  were  alarmed  at  the  rapidity  of 
thefe  conquefts;  but  Antipater  was  at  too  great  a 
diftance,  being  then  in  Macedonia;  and  Antigonus 
was  too  much  employed  againft  Eumenes,  to  oppofe 
thefe  great  acceflions  to  the  power  of  Ptolemy,  who 
gave  them  no  little  jealoufy. 

*  After  the  defeat  of  Laomedon,  the  Jews  were  the 
only  people  who  made  any  reuftance.  They  were  duly 
fenfible  of  the  obligation  they  were  under,  by  the  oath 
they  had  taken,  to  their  governor,  and  were  determined 
to  continue  faithful  to  him.  Ptolemy  advanced  into 
Judaea,  and  formed  the  fiege  of  Jerufalem.  This  city 
was  fo  ftrong  by  its  advantageous  fituation,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  works  of  art,  that  it  would  have  fuftained 
a  long  fiege,  had  it  not  been  for  the  religious  fear  the 
Jews" entertained  of  violating  the  law,  by  which  they 
were  prohibited  to  defend  themfelves  on  the  labttath. 
Ptolemy  was  not  long  unacquainted  with  this  particular; 
and,  in  order  to  improve  the  great  advantage  it  gave 
him,  he  chofe  that  day  for  the  general  alfault ;  and  as 
no  individual  among  the  Jews  would  prefume  to  defend 
himfelf,  the  city  was  taken  without  any  difficulty. 

Ptolemy  at  firft  treated  Jerufalem  and  Judaea  with 
great  feverity,  for  lie  carried  above  a  hundred  thoufand 
of  the  inhabitants  captives  into  Egypt:  but  when  he 
afterwards  qonfnlered  the  ftcadinefs  with  which  they  had 
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perfifled  in  the  fidelity  they  had  fworn  to  their  governors, 
on  this,  and  a  variety  of  other  occafions*  lie  was  con¬ 
vinced.  that  tais  quality  rendered  them  more  worthy  of 
his  confidence;  and  he  according! v  chofe  thirty  thoufand 
of  t  te  modi  diftinguilhed  among  them,  who  were  moll; 
capable  of  ferving  him.  and  appointed  them  to  guard  the 
moil  important  places  m  his  dominions. 

f  Much  about  this  time  Anupater  fell  fick  in  Mace¬ 
donia.  The  Athenians  were  greativ  diffatisned  with  the 
garr:!on  he  had  left  in  their  city,  and  had  frequently 
pxeffed.  Phocion  to  go  to  the  court  of  that  prince,  and 
rollick  him  to  recall  thole  troops :  but  he  always  declined 
that  commiffion,  either  through  a  deipair  of  not  fuc- 
ceeding.  or  e’lfe  becaufe  he  was  confcious,  that  the  fear 
oi  this  garnfon  was  the  heft  expedient  for  keeping  them 
within  the  bounds  of  their  duty.  Demades,  who  was 
not  fo  difficult  to  be  prevailed  upon,  undertook  the  com- 
jru.Tioti  with  pleafure,  and  immediately  fet  out  with  bis 
fon  for  Macedonia.  But  his  arrival  in  that  country  could 
not  have  happened  at  a  more  fatal  conjuncture  for  him¬ 
felf.  Ar.tipater,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  was  feifed 
with  a  fevere  illnefs ;  and  his  fon  Caffander,  who  wras 
abfolute  mailer  of  all  affairs,  had  lately  intercepted  a 
letter  which  Demades  had  written  to  Antigonus  in  Alia, 
pr-eJEng  him  to  corneas  foon as poffible,  and  makehim- 
fen  mafier  of  Greece  and  Macedonia  ;  “  which,”  as  he 
exprelfed  himfelf,  “  were  held  together  only  by  a  thread, 
and  even  an  old  and  rotten  thread,”  ridiculing  Antipater 
bythofe  expreffions.  As  foon  as  Caffander  faw  them  ap¬ 
pear  at  court,  he  caufed  them  both  to  be  arrefted ;  and  he 
himfelf  fcifing  the  fon  firfl,  dabbed  him  before  the  face 
jo{  his  fati.ir,  and  at  fo  little  a  diftance  from  him,  that  he 
was  covered  with  his  blood.  After  which  he  reproached 
him  with  his  perfidy  and  ingratitude,  and  when  he  had 
loaded  him  with  infults,  he  alfo  ki’led  him  with  his  own 
.hands  on  the  dead  body  of  bis  Ion.  It  was  impofhble  that 
fuel  a  *arharons  proceeding  Ihould  not  be  detefted ;  but 
mankind  are  not  muchdifpofed  to  pity  fuch  a  vretch  as 
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Demades,  who  had  diftated  the  decree,  by  which  £)e-' 
mofthenes  and  Hyperides  were  condemned  to  die. 

The  indifpofition  of  Antipater  proved  fatal  to  him, 
and  his  laft  attention  was  employed  in  filling  up  the  two 
great  ftations  which  he  enjoyed.  His  fon  Callander 
was  very  defirous  of  them,  and  expended  to  have  them 
conferred  upon  him ;  notwithftanding  which,  Antipater 
bellowed  the  regency  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Macedonia,  on  Polyfperchon,  the  moll  ancient 
of  all  the  furviving  captains  of  Alexander,  and  thought 
it  {efficient  to  alTociate  Calfander  with  him  in  thofe 
employments. 

I  am  at  a  lofs  to  determine,  whether  any  inllance  of 
human  condudl  was  ever  greater,  or  more  to  be  admired 
than  this  which  1  have  now  related  in  few  words; 
nothing  certainly  could  be  more  extraordinary,  and  hif- 
tory  affords  us  few  inllances  of  the  fame  nature.  It  was 
neceffary  to  appoint  a  governor  over  Macedonia,  and  a 
regent  of  the  empire.  Antipater,  who  knew  the  im¬ 
portance  of  thofe  ftations,  was  perfuaded  that  his  own 
glory  and  reputation,  and,  what  was  Hill  more  prevalent 
with  him,  the  interell  of  the  Hate,  and  theprefervation  of 
the  Macedonian  monarchy,  obliged  him  to  nominate  a 
man  of  authority,  and  one  refpeCled  for  his  age,  expe¬ 
rience,  and  pall  fervices.  He  had  a  fon  who  was  not 
void  of  merit ;  how  rare  and  difficult  therefore,  but,  at 
the  fame  time,  how  amiable  and  glorious  was  it  to  {elect, 
on  fuch  an  occafion,  no  man  but  the  moll  deferving,  and 
bell  qualified  to  ferve  the  public  effeCUially ;  to  extin- 
guifh  the  voice  of  nature;  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  all  her 
remonftrances,  and  not  fuffer  the  judgment  jo  be  feduced 
by  the  impreffions  of  paternal  afieftion  ;  in  a  word,  to 
continue  fo  much  mailer  of  one’s  penetration,  as  to 
renderjuftice  to  the  merit  of  a  llranger,and  openly  prefer 
it  to  that  of  a  fon,  and  facrifice  all  the  interell  of  one’s 
own  family  to  the  public  welfare  1  Hiltory  has  tranf- 
mitted  to  us  an  expreffrou  of  the  Emperor  Galba,  which 
wiil  do  honour  to  lus  memory  throughout  all  ages. 

“  Auguftus,” 
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“  Auguftus,”  *  faid  he,  “  chofe  a  fucceffor  out  of  his 
own  family  ;  ~and  I  one  from  the- whole  empire.” 

CafTander  was  extremely  enraged  at  the  affront,  which, 
as  he  pretended,  had  been  offered  him  by  this  choice ; 
and  thought  in  that  refpedl,  like  the  generality  of  men, 
who  are  apt  to  look  upon  the  employments  they  poffefs 
as  hereditary,  and  with  this  flattering  perfuafion,  that 
the  ffate  is  of  no  confequence  in  comparifon  with  them- 
felves:  never  examining  what  is  requifite  to  the  polls 
they  enjoy,  or  whether  they  have  competent  abilities  to 
fuftainthem,  and  confidering  only  whether  thofe  polls 
are  agreeable  to  their  fortune.  CaiTander,  not  being 
able  to  digell  his  father’s  preferringa  ftranger  before  him, 
endeavoured  to  form  a  party  againll  the  new  regent. 
He  alio  fecured  to  himfelf  all  the  places  he  could  in 
the  government  of  that  officer,  as  well  in  Greece  as  in 
Macedonia,  and  propofed  nothing  lefs,  than  to  divell 
him  of  the  whole. 

q  To  this  effe£l,  he  endeavoured  to  engage  Ptolemy 
and  Antigonus  in  his  party;  and  they  readily  efpoufed  it 
with  the  fame  views,  and  from  the  fame  motives.  It 
was  equally  their  interelt  to  deftroy  this  new  regent,  as 
well  as  the  regency  itfelf,  which  always  kept  them  in 
apprehenfions,  and  reminded  them  of  their  llate  of  de¬ 
pendency.  They  likewife  imagined,  that  it  fecretly  re¬ 
proached  them  for  afpiringat  fovereignty,  while  it  che- 
rilhed  the  rights  of  the  two  pupils;  and  left  the  gover¬ 
nors  in  a  fituation  of  uncertainty,  in  confequence  of 
Xvhich  they  were  perpetually  in  fear  of  being  diverted  of 
their  power.  Both  the  one  and  the  other  believed  it 
would  be  eafy  for  them  to  fucceed  in  their  defigns,  if  the 
Macedonians  were  once  engaged  at  home  in  a  civil  war. 

The  death  of  Antipater  had  rendered  Antigonus  the 
moll  powerful  of  all  the  captains  of  Alexander.  His 
authority  was  abfolute  in  all  the  provinces  of  Afia  Minor, 
in  conjunfcrtion  with  the  title  of  generaliflimo,  and  an 
army  of  feventy  thou  fan d  men,  and  thirty  elephants, 

which 


1  Diod.  1.  xvi'ii.  p.  6jo. 

*  Augujlus  in  dome  fucctjjorem  quajivit :  ego  in  republica ,  Tacit, 
Hift.  t.  i.  c.  1 5. 
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which  no  power  in  the  empire  was,  at  that  time,  capable 
of  refilling.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  thought  furprifing, 
that  this  fuperiority  Ihould  infpire  him  with  the  defign 
of  engrofling  the  whole  monarchy  ot  the  Macedonians ; 
and,  in  order  to  fucceed  in  that  attempt,  he  began  with 
making  a  reformation  in  all  the  governments  of  the 
provinces  within  his  jurifdi&ion,  difplacing  all  thofe 
perfons  whom  he  fufpe£led,andfubftituting  his  creatures 
in  their  room.  In  the  conduft  of  this  fcheme,  he  re¬ 
moved  Aridaeus  from  the  government  of  lelfer  Phrygia, 
and  the  Hellefpont,  and  Ciytus  from  that  of  Lydia. 

r  Polyfperchon  neglefted  nothing,  on  his  part,  that 
wasnecefiary  to  ftrengthen  his  intereft;.  and  thought  it 
advifable  to  recal  Olympias,  who  had  retired  into  Epi¬ 
rus,  under  the  regency  of  Antipater,  with  the  offer  of 
lharing  his  authority  with  her.  This  princefs  difpatched 
a  courier  to  Eumenes,  to  confult  him  on  the  propofal 
fhe  had  received ;  and  he  advifed  her  to  wait  fome  time, 
in  order  to  fee  what  turn  affairs  would  take:  adding, 
that  if  Ihe  determined  to  return  to  Macedonia,  he  would 
recommend  it  to  her  in  particular,  to  forget  all  the  in¬ 
juries  fhe  thought  Ihe  had  received;  that  it  would  alfo 
be  her  intereft  to  govern  with  moderation,  and  to  make 
others  fenfible  of  her  authority  by  benefaftions,  and 
not  by  feverity.  As  to  all  other  particulars,  he  pro- 
mifed  an  inviolable  attachment  to  herfelf  and  the  royal 
family.  Olympias  did  not  conform  to  thefe  judicious 
counfels  in  any  refpeff,  but  fet  out  as  foon  as  polfible 
for  Macedonia  ;  where  upon  her  arrival,  Ihe  confulted 
nothing  but  her  palfions,  and  her  infatiable  defire  of 
dominion  and  revenge. 

Polyfperchon,  who  had  many  enemies  upon  his 
hands,  endeavoured  to  fecure  Greece,  of  which  he 
forefaw  Caffander  would  attempt  to  make  himfelf  ma¬ 
iler.  He  alfo  took  raeafures  with  relation  to  other 
parts  of  the  empire,  as  will  appear  by  the  fequel. 

s  In  order  to  engage  the  Greeks  in  his  intereft,  he 
'  iffued 

1  Di«l.  1,  xviii.  p.  626,  Sc  634,  Cor.  Nep.  in  Eumen.  c.  vi. 

*  Diod.  1.  xviii.  p.  631,632. 
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ilfued  a  decree,  by  which  he  recalled  the  exiles,  and 
re-inftated  all  the  cities  in  their  ancient  privileges.  He 
acquainted  the  Athenians  in  particular  by  letters,  that 
the  King  had  re-eftablilhed  their  democracy  and  ancient 
form  of  government,  by  which  the  Athenians  were  ad¬ 
mitted  without  diftinftion  into  public  offices.  This 
was  a  ftrain  of  policy  calculated  to  enfnare  Phocion ;  for 
Polyfperchon  intending  to  make  himfelf  mailer  of 
Athens,  as  was  evident  in  a  ffiort  time,  he  defpaired  of 
fucceeding  in  that  defign,  unlefs  he  could  find  fome- 
expedient  to  procure  the  baniffiment  of  Phocion,  who 
had  favoured  and  introduced  oligarchy  under  Anripa- 
ter;  and  he  was,  therefore,  certain  of  accompliffiing 
this-  fcheme,  as  foon  as  thofe,  who  had  been  excluded 
from  the  government,  ffiould  be  re-inllated  in  their 
ancient  rights. 

Sect.  V.  The  Athenians  condemn  Phocion  to  die.  Caf 
fancier  makes  himfelf  majler  of  Athens ,  where  lie  efa- 
blifhes  Demetrius  Phalereus  in  the  government  of  that 
republic.  His  prudent  ad minf  ration.  Eumencs  quits 
Nora.  Various  expeditions  of  Antigonus ,  Seleucus, 
Ptolemy ,  and  other  generals  againft  him.  Olympias 
caufes  Andanis  to  be  fain ,  and  is  murdered  in  her 
turn  by  the  orders  of  Caff ancler.  The  war  between  him 
and  Polyfperchon .  The  re-efabhfhmenl  of  Thebes. 
Eumenes  is  betrayed  by  his  own  troops ,  delivered  up  to 
Antigonus ,  and  put  to  death. 

*-  /^ASSANDER,  before  the  death  of  Antipater 
was  known  at  Athens,  had  fent  Nicanor  thither, 
to  fucceed  Menyllus  in  the  government  of  the  fortrels 
of  Munychia,  loon  after  which  he  had  made  himfelf 
mailer  of  Piraeus.  Phocion,  who  placed  too  much 
confidence  in  the  probity  and  fidelity  of  Nicanor,  had 
contrafted  a  llrifl  intimacy,  and  conveifed  frequently 
with  him,  which  caufed  the  people  to  fufpefcl  him 
more  than  ever. 

In, 

t  Piotl.  1.  xViii.  p.  6JV-64*. 
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In  this  cenjunfture,  Alexander,  the  Son  of  Poly- 
fperchon,  arrived  with  a  great  body  of  troops,  under 
pretext  of  fuccouring  the  city  againft  Nicanor,  but  in 
reality  to  feife  it  into  his  own  power,  if  poflible,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  divifions  which  then  reigned  within  it. 
He  there  held  a  tumultuous  allembly,  in  which  Phocion 
was  diverted  of  his  employment  of  general;  while  De¬ 
metrius  Phalereus,  with  Several  other  citizens,  who  were 
apprehenfive  of  the  Same  fate,  immediately  retired  from 
the  city.  Phocion,  who  Had  the- grief  to  fee  himfelf 
accufed  of'  treafon,  took  fan  binary  with  Polyfperchon, 
who  Sent  him  back  to  be  tried  by  the  people.  An 
affembly  was  immediately  convoked  on  that  occafion, 
from  which  neither  Slaves,  Strangers,  nor  any  infamous 
perfons  whatever,  were  excluded.  This  proceeding  was 
contrary  to  all  the  ertablifhed  rules;  notwithstanding 
which,  Phocion,  and  the  other  prifoners,  were  prefented 
to  thepoople.  Molt  perfons  ofany  merit  in  theaffembly, 
call  down  their  eyes  to  the  earth  at  this  fpe&acle,  and, 
coveringtheir  heads,  wept  abundantly.  One  among  them 
having  the  courage  to  move,  that  the  Slaves  and  Strangers 
might  be  ordered  to  withdraw,  was  immediately  oppofed 
by  the  populace,  who  cried  out  that  they  ought  rather 
to  Stone  thofe  advocates  for  oligarchy  and  enemies  of  the 
people.  Phocion  frequently  attempted  to  plead  his  own- 
caufe,  and  vindicate  his  condu£t,  but  was  always  inter¬ 
rupted.  It  was  cuftorftary  at  Athens,  for"  the  perfon 
accufed  to  declare,  before  fentence  paSfed  againft  him, 
what  punishment  he  ought  to  Suffer.  Phocion  anfwered 
aloud,  that  he  condemned  himfelf  to  die,  but  defired  the 
aSTembly  to  Spare  the  reft.  Upon  this  the  Suffrages  were 
demanded,  and  they  were  unanimoufly  Sentenced  to  Suffer 
death,  previous  to  which  they  were  conveyed  to  the 
dungeon.  Demetrius  Phalereus,  and  Some  others, 
though  abfent,  were  includedin  the  fame  condemnation. 
The  companions  of  Phocion  were  fa  affe&ed  bv  the 
Sorrows  of  their  relations  and  friends,  who  came  to  em¬ 
brace  them  in  the  Streets,  with  the  melancholy  tender 
of  the  laft  farewell,  that  they  proceeded  on  their  way, 

lamenting 
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lamenting  their  unhappy  fate  in  a  flood  of  tears  :  but 
Phocion  Hill  retained  the  fame  air  and  countenance,  as 
he  had  formerly  fhown,  when  he  quitted  the  aflembly 
to  take  upon  him  the  command  of  armies,  and  when  the 
Athenians  attended  him  in  crowds  to  his  own  houfe 
with  the  voice  of  praifes  and  acclamations. 

One  of  the  populace,  more  infolent  than  the  reft, 
advanced  up  to  him,  and  fpit  in  his  face.  Phocion  only 
turned  to  the  magiftrates,  and  faid,  “  Will  nobody  hin¬ 
der  this  man  from  afting  fo  unworthily?”  When  be 
arrived  at  the  prifon,  one  of  his  friends  having  afked 
him  if  he  had  any  meflage  to  fend  to  his  fon  ?  “  Yes, 
certainly,”  replied  he,  “  it  is  to  defire,  that  he  would 
never  remember  the  injuftice  of  the  Athenians.  ’  When 
hehad  uttered  thefe  words,  he  took  thehemlock.and  died. 

On  that  day  there  was  alfo  a  public  proceflion,  and 
as  it  palled  before  the  prifon,  fome  of  theperfons  who 
compofed  it,  took  their  crowns  from  their  heads;  others 
turned  their  eyes  to  the  gates  of  the  prifon,  and  burft 
into  tears;  and  all  who  had  any  remains  of  humanity 
and  religion,  and  whofe  fouls  were  not  entirely  de¬ 
praved  and  blinded  by  rage  or  envy,  acknowledged  it 
to  be  an  inftance  of  unnatural  barbarity,  as  well  as  a 
great  impiety,  with  regard  to  the  city,  not  to  have 
abftained,  on  fuch  a  folemn  day,  from  the  inflittion  of 
death  on  a  citizen  fo  univerfally  efteemed,  and  whofe 
admirable  virtues  had  procured  him  the  appellation  of 
The  Good* 

To  punifh  +  the  greateft  virtues  as  the  moft  flagitious 
crimes,  and  to  repay  the  beft  of  fervices  with  the  moft 
inhuman  treatment,  is  a  guilt  condemned  in  all  places, 
but  efpecially  in  Athens,  where  ingratitude  was  pu- 
nifhable  by  the  law.  The  regulations  of  her  fage  le- 

giflator 

*  Ob  integritalem  nit  a  Bonus  eft  appellant?.  Cor.  Nep. 

+  Quid  obeft  quin  publica  dementia  fit  Aiiftimande,  fummo  confenfu 
maxima  s  virtutes  quaft  gravijfima  ddiSa  punire,  benefi ciaque  injurus  re-, 
pendere  ?  Quod  cum  ubique,  turn  pracipui  Atbenis  intolerabile  viden 
debet,  in  qua  urbe  ad-aerfus  ingratos  aSio  cor.fiituta.  eJT— Quantum  ergo 
rtprebenfonem  merentur ,  qui  cum  aquijfima  jura  fed  miquijjima  habebar.t 
ingtvia,  morions  fuis,  quam  legibus  uti  malucrint  j  Val.  Max,  1.  V.  «.  3. 
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giftator  full  fubfiftedat  that  time,  but  they  were  wrefted 
to  the  condemnation  of  her  citizens,  and  only  became 
an  evidence,  how  much  that  people  were  degenerated 
in  their  manners. 

The  enemies  ot  Phocion,  not  fatisfied  with  the  puniffl- 
ment  they  had  caufed  him  to  fuffer,  and  believing  fomc 
particulars  were  ftill  wanting  to  complete  their  triumph, 
obtained  an  order  from  the  people,  that  his  body  Ihouid 
be  carried  out  of  the  dominions  of  Attica,  and  that  none 
of  the  Athenians  ffiould  contribute  the  leaft  quantity 
of  wood  to  honour  his  funeral  pile:  thefe  laft  offices 
were,  therefore,  rendered  to  him  in  the  territories  of 
Megara.  A  lady  of  the  country,  who  accidentally 
affifted  at  his  funeral  with  her  fervants,  caufed  a  cenotaph, 
or  vacant  tomb,  to  be  erefifed  to  his  memory  on  the 
fame  fpot ;  and  colle&ing  into  her  robe  the  bones  of  .that 
great  man,  which  ffie  had  carefully  gathered  up,  ffie  con¬ 
veyed  them  into  her  houfe  by  night,  and  buried  them 
under  her  hearth,  with  thefe  expreffions:  “  Dear  and 
facred  hearth,  I  here  confide  to  thee,  and  depofitin  thy 
bofom,  thefe  precious  remains  of  a  worthy  man.  Pre- 
ferve  them  with  fidelity,  in  order  to  reftore  them  here¬ 
after  to  the  monument  of  his  anceftors,  when  the  Athe¬ 
nians  ffiall  become  wifer  than  they  2re  at  prefent.” 

Though  it  may  poffibly  be  thought,  that  a  variety  of 
irregular,  tumultuous,  unjuft,  and  cruel  fentences,  de¬ 
nounced  in  Athens  againft  virtuous  citizens  at  different 
times,  might  have  prepared  us  for  this  laft,  it  will, 
however,  be  always  thought  furprifing,  that  a  whole 
people,  of  whom  one  naturally  conceives  a  noble  idea, 
after  fuch  a  feries  of  great  aftions,  ffiould  be  capable 
of  fuch  a  ftrange  perverfity.  But  it  ought  to  be 
remembered,  that  the  dregs  of  a  vile  populace,  entirely 
void  of  honour,  probity,  and  morals,  reigned  then  at 
Athens.  And  there  is  fufficient  foundation  for  the 
fentimentfi  ot  Plato  and  Plutarch,  who  declare,  that 
the  people,  when  they  are  either  deftitute  of  guides, 
or  no  longer  liften  to  their  admonitions;  and  when 
they  have  thrown  ofF  the  reins  by  which  they  once 

Vol.  VII.  D  were 
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were  checked,  and  are  entirely  abandoned  to  their 
impetuofity  and  caprice;  ought  to  be  confidered  as  a 
blind,  ir.tra&able,  and  cruel  monfter,  ready  to  launch 
in  a  moment  into  the  moll  fatal  and  oppofite  extremes, 
and  infinitely  more  formidable  than  the  moft  inhuman 
tyrants.  What  can  be  expefted  from  fuch  a  tribunal  ? 
When  people  refolve  to  be  guided  by  nothing  but  mere 
paffion;  to  have  no  regard  to  decorum,  and  to  run 
headlong  into  an  open  violation  of  all  laws;  the  belt, 
thejufteft,  and  moll  innocent  of  mankind,  will  fink 
lender  an  implacable  and  prevailing  cabal.  This  So¬ 
crates  experienced  almoft  a  hundred  years  before  Pho- 
cion  perifhed  by  the  fame  fate. 

This  laft  was  one  of  the  greateft  men  that  Greece 
ever  produced,  in  whofe  perfon  every  kind  of  merit 
were  united.  He  had  been  educated  in  the  fchool  of 
Plato  and  Xenocrates,  and  formed  his  manners  upon 
the  moft  perfeft  plan  of  Pagan  virtue,  to  which-  his 
condu£t  was  always  conformable. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  any  perfon  to  carry  difin- 
tereft  higher  than  this  extraordinary  man;  which  ap¬ 
peared  from  the  extreme  poverty  in  which  he  died,  aitei 
the  many  great  offices  he  had  filled.  How  many  op¬ 
portunities  of  acquiring  riches  has  a  general  always  at 
the  head  of  armies,  who  a£ts  againft  rich  and  opulent 
enemies;  fometimes  in  countries  abounding  with  all 
things,  and  which  feem  to  invite  the  plunoerei  !  But 
Phocion  would  have  thought  it  infamous,  had  he  re¬ 
turned  from  his  campaigns  laden  with  any  acquifition, 
but  the  glory  of  his  exalted  aCtions,  and  the  giateful 
benedictions  ol  the  people  he  had  fpared. 

This  excellent  perfon,  amidft  all  the  feverity  which 
rendered  him  in  fome  meafure  intraClable,  when  the 
interefts  of  the  republic  were  concerned,  had  fo  much 
natural  foftnefs  and  humanity  that  his  enemies  them  fel  ves 
always  found  him  difpofed  to  aflift  them.  It  might 
even  have  been  faid,  that  he  was  a  compofition  ot  two 
natures,  whofe  qualities  were  entirely  oppofite  to  each 
other  in  appearance.  When  he  a£ted  as  a  public  man, 
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he  armed  himfelf  with  fortitude,  and  fteadinefs,  and 
zeal ;  he  could  fometimes  affurae  even  the  air  of  a  rigid 
indignation,  and  was  inflexible  in  fupporting  difcipline 
in  its  utmoft  ftri&nefs.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  private  capacity,  his  conduft  was  a  perpetual 
difplay  of  mildnefs  and  affability,  condefcenfion  and 
patience,  and  was  graced  with  all  the  virtues  that  can 
render  the  commerce  of  life  agreeable.  It  was  no  in- 
confiderable  merit,  and  efpecially  in  a  military  man,  to 
be  capable  of  uniting  two  fuch  different  chara&ers  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  as  the  feverity  which  was  neceffary 
for  the  pvefervation  of  good  order,  was  never  feen  to 
degenerate  into  the  rigour  that  creates  averfion  in 
others;  fo  the  gentlenels  and  complacency  of  his  dif- 
pofition  never  funk  into  that  foftnefs  and  indifference 
which  occafions  contempt. 

He  has  been  greatly  applauded  for  reforming  the 
modern  cuftom  of  his  country,  which  made  war  and 
policy  two  different  profeffions;  and  alfo  for  refloring 
the  manner  of  governing  of  Pericles  and  Ariftides,  by 
uniting  each  of  thofe  talents  in  himfelf. 

As  he  was  perfuaded,  that  eloquence  was  effential  to 
a  ftatefman,  and  efpecially  in  a  republican  government, 
he  applied  himfelf  to  the  attainment  of  it  with  great 
affiduity  and  fuccefs.  His  was  concife,  folid,  full  of 
force  and  fenfe,  and  clofe  to  the  point  in  queffion.  He 
thought  it  beneath  a  ftatefman  to  ufe  a  poignant  and 
fatiric  ftyle,  and  his  only  anfwer  to  thofe  who  employed 
fuch  language  againft  him,  was  ftlence  and  patience. 

"  An  orator  having  once  interrupted  him  with  many 
injurious  expreftions,  he  fuffered  him  to  continue  in 
that  ftrain  as  long  as  he  pleafed,  and  then  refumed  his 
own  difcourfe  with  as  much  coolnefs  as  if  he  had  heard 
nothing. 

It  was  highly  glorious  for  Phocion,  that  he  was  forty- 
five  times  elefted  a  general  by  a  people  to  whofe  caprice 
he  was  fo  little  inclinable  to  accommodate  his  conduQ:, 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  thefe  elc&ions  always  happened 

D  2  when 
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when  he  was  abfent,  without  any  previous  foheitations 
on  his  part.  His  wife  was  fufficientiy  ferifible  how  much 
this  was  for  his  glory,  and  one  day  when  an  Ionian  lady 
of  confiderable  rank,  who  lodged  in  her  houfe,  ihowed 
her,  with  an  air  of  oftentation  and  pleafure,  her  orna¬ 
ments  of  gold,  with  a  variety  of  jewels  and  bracelets,  fne 
anfwered  her  with  a  modeft  tone,  “  For  my  part,  I  have 
no  ornament  but  Phocion,  who  for  thefe  twenty  year's 
lias  always  been  elefted  general  of  the  Athenians.” 

His  regular  and  frugal  life  contributed  not  a  little  to 
the  vigorous  and  healthy  old  age  he  enjoyed.  W  hen 
he  was  in  his  eightieth  year,  he  commanded  the  forces, 
and  fuftained  all  the  fatigues  of  war,  with  the  vivacity 
of  a  young  officer. 

One  of  the  great  principles  in  the  politics  of  Phocion 
was,  that  peace  ought  always  to  be  the  aim  of  every 
wife  government,  and  with  this  view,  he  was  a  con- 
llant  °oppofer  of  all  wars  that  were  either  imprudent 
or  unneceflary.  He  was  even  apprehenfive  of  thofe 
that  were  mod  juft  and  expedient ;  becaufe  he  was  fen¬ 
flble,  that  every  war  weakened  and  impovenfhed  a 
Hate,  even  amiaft  a  feries  of  the  greateft  viftori.es,  and 
that  whatever  the  advantage  might  be  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  it,  there  was  never  any  certainty  of  terminat¬ 
ing  it,  without  experiencing  the  moft  tragical  viciffi- 
tudes  of  fortune. 

The  intereft  of  the  public  never  gave  way  with  him 
to  any  domeftic  views  ;  he  conflantly  refufed  to  folicit, 
or  aft  in  favour  of  his  fon-in-law  Charicles,  who  was 
fummoned  before  the  republic,  to  account  for  the  furns 
he  had  received  from  Harpalus  ;  and  he  then  addreffed 
himfelf  to  him  with  this  admirable  expreffion— “  I  have 
made  you  my  fon-in-law,  but  only  tor  what  is  honeft 
and  honourable.”  It  mud  indeed  be  acknowledged,  that 
men  of  this  charafter  feem  very  incommodious  and  m- 
fupportable  in  the  common  tranfaftions  of  htc.  T.  hey 
are  always  ftarting  difficulties,*  when  any  affair  is  pro- 

pofed 

*  Here  prima  lex  In  ami  chi  a  fanciatur,  ut  neque  rogemus  res  turpes , 
nec  facianuis  rogati.  Tvrpis  enim  excufatio  eft,  el  irinhn'e accipier.da,  cuin 
in  casteris  peccatis,  turn  ft  quis  contra  rempublicam  je  amici  cauja  JeciJje 
fiteatur.  Cic.  de  Arnicit.  n.  40, 
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pofed  to  them;  and  never  perform  any  good  offices  with 
entire  eafe  and  grace.  We  muff  always  deliberate, 
whether  what  we  requeft  of  fuch  perfons  be  juffornot. 
Their  friends  and  relations  have  as  little  afcendant  over 
them  as  utter  {hangers ;  and  they  always  oppofe,  either 
their  confcience,  or  fome  particular  duties  to  ancient 
friendfhip,  affinity,  or  the  advantage  of  their  families. 
To  this  height  of  delicacy  did  Phocion  carry  the  Pagan 
probity. 

One  may  juflly  apply  to  him  what  Tacitus  faid  of 
a  celebrated  Roman,  I  mean  Helvidius  Prififcus.* 
Phocion  who  had  as  folid  a  genius  as  that  perfon,  ap¬ 
plied  himfelf  at  fir  ft  to  philofophy,  not  to  cover  his 
indolence  with  the  pompous  title  of  a  fage,  but  to 
qualify  himfelf  for  entering  upon  the  conduct  of  affairs 
with  more  vigour  and  refolution  againft  all  unexpected 
accidents.  He  concurred  in.  opinion  with  thofe  who 
acknowledge  no  other  good  or  evil  than  virtue  and 
vice,  and  who  ranked  all  externals,  as  fortune,  power, 
nobility,  in  the  clafs  of  indifferent  things.  He  was  a 
firm  friend,  a  tender  hufband,  a  good  fenator,  a  worthy 
citizen,  and  difoharged  all  the  offices  of  civil  life  with 
equal  merit.  He  preferved  a  fleadinefs  of  mind  in 
profperity  that  refembled  ffiffnefs  and  feverity,  and 
defpifed  death  as  much  as  riches. 

Thefe  are  part  of  the  great  qualities  of  Phocion,  who 
merited  an  happier  end;  and  they  were  placed  in  their 
moll  amiable  light  by  his  death.  The  conftancy  of 
mind,  the  mildnefs  of  difpofition,  and  the  forgetfulnefs 
of  wrongs  confpicuous  in  his  conduct  on  that  occafion, 
are  above  all  his  other  praifes,  and  infinitely  enhance 
their  luflre,  efpecially  as  we  fhall  fee  nothing  compar¬ 
able  to  him  from  henceforth  in  the  Grecian  hiftory. 

His 

*  Ingenium  illujlre  alt  tori  bus  fludiis  j taverns  admodum  dedit ,  non  ut 
nomine  magnifico  fegnt  otium  velaret,  fed  quo  firmior  adverfus  fortuita  rem- 
■public am  'capefferet,  DoBores  fapientia  fecutus  eft t  qui  fola  ■  bona  qua 
honejla ,  mala  tantum  qua  turpi  a,  potent!  am,  nobilitatenu  Center  a  que  extra 
am  mum,  neque  bonis  neque  malis  annumerant — Civis ,  fenator,  maritus , 
mniciis  cz/n&is,  vita  officiis  aquabilis :  epum  content  ptor,  rtffi  pervicax, 
con  fans  adv  erf  us  met  us.  Tacit.  Hilt.  1.  iv.  c.  5. 
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His  infatuated  and  ungrateful  country  was  not  fenfi- 
ble  of  their  unworthy  proceeding  till  fome  time  after 
his  death.  The  Athenians  then  erefted  a  flatute  of 
brafs  to  his  memory,  and  honourably  interred  his  bones 
at  the  public  expence.  His  accufers  alfo  fuffered  a 
punifhment  fuitable  to  tbeirdefert;  but  did  not  his 
judges  thejnfelves  deferve  to  be  treated  with  greater  fe- 
verity  than  them  ?  They  punilhed  their  own  crime  in 
others,  and  thought  themfelves  acquitted  by  a  brazen 
flatue.  They  were  even  ready  to  relapfe  into  the  fame 
injultice  againft  others  who  were  equally  innocent, 
whom  they  condemned  during  their  lives,  and  had 
never  the  equity  to  acquit  till  alter  their  death. 

x  Callander  was  careful  to  improve  the  diforder  that 
reigned  in  Athens,  and  entered  the  Piraeus  with  a  fleet 
of  thirty-five  veflels  which  he  had  received  from  Anti- 
gonus.  The  Athenians,  when  they  beheld  themfelves 
deflitute  of  all  fuccours,  unanimoufly  refolved  to  fend 
deputies  to  Caflander,  in  order  to  know  the  conditions 
on  which  they  might  treat  of  a  peace  ;  and  it  was  mu¬ 
tually  agreed  that  the  Athenians  fhould  continue  mailers 
of  the  city,  with  its  territories,  and  likewife  of  the  re¬ 
venues  and  fhips.  But  they  ftipulated  that  the  citadel 
fhould  remain  in  the  power  of  Caflander,  till  he  had 
ended  the  war  with  the  Kings.  And  as  to  what  related 
to  the  affairs  of  the  republic,  it  was  agreed,  that  thofe, 
whofe  income  amounted  to  ten  minae,  or  a  thoufand 
drachmae,  fhould  have  a  fhare  in  the  government,  which 
was  a  lefs  fumby  half  than  that  which  was  the  qualifica¬ 
tion  for  public  employments,  when  Antipater  made 
himfelf  mailer  of  Athens.  In  a  word,  the  inhabitants 
©f  that  city  permitted  Caflander  to  choofe  what  citizen 
hepleafed  to  govern  the  republic,  and  Demetrius  Pha- 
lereus  was  elefled  to  that  dignity  about  the  clofe  of  the 
third  year  of  the  105th  Olympiad.  The  ten  years’ 
government,  therefore,  which  Diodorus  and  Diogenes 
have  afligned  Demetrius,  is  to  be  computed  from  the 
beginning  of  the  following  year. 

He 

x  Diod.  1.  xviii.  p.  642. 
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He  governed  the  republic  in  peace;  he  conftantly 
treated  his  fellow-citizens  with  all  imaginable  mildnefs 
and  humanity ;  and  hiftorians  acknowledge  that  the 
government  was  never  better  regulated  than  under  Caf- 
fander.  This  prince  feemed  inclinable  to  tyranny,  but 
the  Athenians  were  net  fenlible  of  its  effects.  And 
though  Demetrius,  whom  he  had  conftituted  chief  of 
the  republic,  was  inverted  with  a  kind  of  fovereign 
power,  yet  inftead  of  abolilhing  the  democracy,  he  may 
rather  be  faid  to  have  re-eftablilhed  it.  He  afted  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  the  people  fcarce  perceived  that  he  was 
mailer.  As  he  united  in  his  perfon  the  politician  and. 
the  man  of  letters,  his  foft  and  perfuafive  eloquence 
demonftrated  the  truth  of  an  exprertion  he  frequently 
ufed:  that  difcourfe  had  as  much  power  in  a  govern¬ 
ment  as  arms  in  war.  His  abilities  in  political  affairs 
were  equally  confpicuous;*  for  he  produced  fpecula- 
tive  philofophy  from  the  lhade  and  ina£livity  of  the 
fchools,  exhibited  her  in  full  light,  and  knew  how  to 
familiarife  her  precepts  with  the  moft  tumultuousaffairs. 
It  would  have  been  difficult,  therefore,  to  have  found 
a  perfon  capable  of  excelling  like  him  in  the  art  of 
government,  and  the  ftudy  of  the  fciences. 

He  acquired,  during  thefe  ten  years  of  his  government, 
that  reputation  which  caufed  him  to  be  confidered  as 
one  of  the  greatert  men  Athens  has  produced.  He  aug¬ 
mented  the  revenues  of  the  republic,  and  adorned  the 
city  with  noble  ftruftures  ;  he  was  likewife  induftrious 
to  diminiffi  luxury,  and  all  expences  which  tended  to  the 
promotion  of  pride.  For  which  reafon  he  difapproved 
of  thofe  that  were  laid  out  on  theatres, t  porticoes,  and 
new  temples,  and  openly  cenfured  Pericles,  for  having 

bellowed 

*  Mirabiliter  doRrinam  ex  umbraculis  eruditorum  otioque,  non  modo  in 
folem  atque  pulverem,  fed  in  ipfum  df crimen  aciemque  perduxi —  -  ’Qjd 
utraque  re  excelleret,  ut  el  doRrince  Jludiis ,  et  regenda  civitale  princeps  ejj'et , 
quit  facile  prater  hunc  inveniri  poteji  P  Cic.  1.  iii.  de  leg.  n.  15. 

t  Tbeatra,  portions,  nova  templa ,  verecundiics  reprehendo  propter  Pom- 
peium  :  fed  doRiffimi  improbant — ut  Pbalcreus  Demetrius,  qui  Periclem, 
principem  Greed  a-,  viluperabat  quod  tantam  pecuniam  in  prceclara  ille 
Propylcea  conj ecerit.  Cxc.  1.  ii.  de  Office,  n.  60. 
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beftowed  fuch  a  prodigious  fum  of  money  on  the  mag¬ 
nificent  porticoes  of  the  temple  of  Pallas,  called  '  Pro- 
pyLsa.  But  in  all  public  feafts  which  had  been  confe- 
crated  by  antiquity,  or  when  the  people  were  inclinable 
to  be  expenfive  in  the  celebration  of  any  focred  folemni- 
ties,  he  permitted  them  toufe  their  riches  as  theypleafed. 

*  The  expenfe  was  exceflive  at  the  death  of  great 
perfons,  and  their  fepulchres  were  as  fumptuous  and 
magnificent  as  thofe  of  the  Romans  in  the  age  oi  Cicero. 
Demetrius  made  a  law  to  abolilh  this  abufe  which  had 
puffed  into  a  cuftom.  and  infiitied  penalties  on  thofe 
who  difobeyed  it.  He  alfo  ordered  the  ceremonials  of 
funerals  to  be  performed  by  night,  and  none  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  place  any  other  ornament  on  tombs,  but  a 
column  three  cubits  high,  or  a  plain  table,  menfam;  and 
he  appointed  a  particular  magiftrate  to  enforce  the  ob- 
fervation  of  this  law. 

3  He  likewife  made  laws  for  the  regulation  of  man¬ 
ners,  and  commanded  young  perfons-  to  teftify  refpefil 
for  their  parents  at  home;  and  in  the  city  to  thofe  whom 
they  met  in  their  way,  and  to  themfelves,  when  they 
were  alone., 

b  The  poor-  citizens  were  likewife  the  objefts  of  his 
attention.  There  were  at  that  time  in  Athens,  fome  of 
the  defendants  of  Ariftides,  that  Athenian  general,  who 
after  he  had  poifeiTed  the  greateft  offices  in  the  ftate,  and 
governed  the  affairs  of  the  treafury  for  a.  very  confider- 
able  time,  died  fo  poor,  that  the  public  was  obliged  to 
defray  the  charges  of  his  funeral.  Demetrius  took 
care  of  thofe  defendants  who  were  poor,  and  affigned 
them  a  daily  fum  for  their  fubfiftence. 

c  Such,  favs  vEhan,  was  the  government  of  Deme¬ 
trius  Phalereus,  till  the  fpirit  of  envy,  fo  natural  to  the 
Athenians,  obliged  him  to  quit  the  city,  in  the  manner 
we  fhall  foon  relate. 

The  advantageous  tefiimonials  rendered  him  by  an¬ 
cient  authors  of  the  greateft  repute,  not  only  of  his  ex¬ 
traordinary 

y  Plut.  in  praecept.  reip.  ger.  p.  818.  z  Cic.  deLeg.  1.  ii.  n.  — 66. 

*  Diog.  Lacrt.  k  Plut.  in  vit.  Aritt,  p.  535.  c  -/Elian.  1.  in.  c.  17. 
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tFaordinary  talents  and  ability  in  the  art  ot  government, 
but  likewife  his  virtue,  and  the  wifdom  of  his  conduft, 
is  a  plain  refutation  of  all  that  has  been  advanced  by 
Athenaeus,  on  the  authority  ot  the  hifiorian  Duris,  with 
relation  to  the  irregularity  of  his  deportment;  and 
flrengthensthe  conjeft ure  of  M.  Bonamy,  who  fuppofes, 
that  Duris,  or  Athenaeus,  have  imputed  that  to  Deme¬ 
trius  Phalereus,  which  related  only  to  Demetrius  Polior- 
cetes,  the  fon  of  Antigo'nus,  to  whom  ./Elian  afcribes 
the  very  particulars  which  Athenaeus  had  cited  from 
Duris.  ll  The  reader  may  have  recourfe  to  the  difter- 
tation  of  M.  Bonamy,  which  has  been  very  ufeful  to 
me  in  the  courfe  of  this  work. 

c  During  the  105th  Olympiad  Demetrius  Phalereus 
caufed  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  to  be  numbered,  and 
they  amounted  to  twenty-one  thoufand  1  citizens,  ten 
thou  fan  d  g  ftrangers,  and  *  forty  thoufand  h  do- 
meftics. 

‘  We  now  return  to  Polyfperchon.  When  he  had 
received  intelligence  that  Calender  had  made  himfelf 
mailer  of  Athens,  he  immediately  haftened  to  befiege  him 
in  that  city;  but  as  the  fiege  took  up  a  great  length  of 
time,  he  left  part  of  his  troops  before  the  place,  and  ad¬ 
vanced  with  the  reft  into  Peloponnefus,  to  force  the  city 
ot  Megara  to  furrender.  The  inhabitants  made  a  long 
and  vigorous  defence,  which  compelled  Polyfperchon 
to  employ  his  attention  and  forces  on  thofe  quarters  to 
which  he  was  called  by  more  prefting  neceflities.  He 
difpatched  Clitus  to  the  Hellefpont,  with  orders  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  enemy’s  troops  from  pafting  out  ot  Afia  into 
Europe.  Nicanor  fet  fail,  at  the  fame  time,  from  the 
port  of  Athens,  in  order  to  attack  him,  but  was  himfelf 
defeated  near  Byzantium.  Antigonus  having  advanced 

D  5  in 

*■  Tom.  VIII.  des  Memoires  de  l’Academ.  des  Belles  I.ettres. 

*  Athen.  1.  vi.  p.  271.  f  Alri.cudf.  g  [J-ZTOiKt/f.  t>  OIKE Taj. 

i  Diod.  1.  xviii.  p.  642 — 646. 

*  The  words  in  the  criginal  are  f*vpia$xf  rercrapaxr/Ta,  forty  my¬ 
riads,  which  are  equal  to  four  hundred  thoufand,  which  is  an  evident 
ijniitake,  and  it  undoubtedly  ought  to  be  read  j urc-a^a;,  four  myriads, 
which  amount  to  forty  thoufand. 
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in  a  very  feafonable  junfture,  made  himfelf  amends  for 
this  lofs,  beat  Clitus,  and  took  all  his  fleet,  except  the 
vefTel  of  Clitus,  which  efcaped  with  great  difficulty. 

k  Antigonus  was  moft  embarraffed  in  his  endeavours 
to  reduce  Eumenes,  whofe  valour,  wifdom,  and  great 
ability  in  the  art  of  war,  wTere  more  formidable  to  him 
than  all  the  reft,  though  he  had  befieged  and  blocked  him 
up  for  twelve  months  in  the  caftle  of  Nora.  He  there¬ 
fore  made  a  fecond  attempt  to  engage  him  in  his  intereft, 
for  he  had  taken  meafures  to  that  effeft,  before  he  form¬ 
ed  that  fiege.  He  accordingly  configned  this  commif- 
fion  to  Jerom  of  Cardia,  his  countryman,  and  a  famous 
hiftorian  of  that  time,*  who  was  authorifed  by  him  to 
make  overtures  of  accommodation  to  his  adverfary. 
Eumenes  condufted  this  negociation  with  fo  much  dex¬ 
terity  and  addrefs,  that  he  extricated  himfelf  from  the 
fiege,  at  the  very  junfture  wherein  he  was  reduced  to 
the  laft  extremities,  and  without  entering  into  any  par¬ 
ticular  engagements  with  Antigonus.  For  the  latter 
having  inferted  in  the  oath,  which  Eumenes  ivas  to 
fwear  in  confequence  of  this  accommodation,  that  he 
would  confider  all  thofe  asdiis  friends  and  enemies,  who 
fhould  prove  fucli  to  Antigonus  ;  Eumenes  changed  that 
article,  and  fwore  that  he  would  regard  all  thofe  as  his 
friends  and  enemies,  who  fhould  be  fuch  to  Olympias 
and  the  kings,  as  well  as  to  Antigonus.  He  then  de- 
fired  the  Macedonians  wrho  aftifted  at  the  fiege,  to  de¬ 
termine  which  of  thefe  two  forms  was  belt;  and  as 
they -were  guided  by  their  affeftion  for  the  royal  family, 
they  declared,  without  the  leaft  hefitation,  for  the  form 
drawn  up  by  Eumenes;  upon  which  he  fwore  to  it, 
and  the  fiege  was  immediately  raifed. 

When  Antigonus  was  informed  of  the  manner  in 
which  this  affair  was  concluded,  he  was  fo  dtlfatisfied 
with  it,  that  he  refufed  to  ratify  the  treaty,  and  gave 
orders  for  the  fiege  to  be  inftantly  renewed.  T hefe  or¬ 
ders 
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*  He  compiled  the  hiftory  of  thofe  who  divided  the  dominions  of 
Alexander  among  themfelves,  and  it  like  wife  comprehended  the  hif¬ 
tory  of  their  fucccik  rs. 
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ders  however  came  too  late,  for  as  foon  as  Eumenes  faw 
the  enemy’s  forces  were  withdrawn  from  before  the 
place,  he  quitted  it  without  delay,  with  the  remains  of 
his  troops,  which  amounted  to  five  hundred  men,  and 
faved  liimfelf  in  Cappadocia,  where  he  immediately  al- 
fembledtwo  thoufand  ot  his  veteran  foldiers,  and  made 
all  the  necelTary  preparations  lor  fuftaining  the  war, 
which  he  forefaw  would  fooi>  be  revived  again!!  him. 

The  revolt  of  Antigonus  from  the  kings,  having  oc- 
cafioned  a  great  alarm,  Polyfperchon  the  regent  dif- 
patchedto  Eumenes,  in  the  name  of  the  kings,  a  com- 
miflion  by  which  he  was  conftituted  captain-geneial  or 
Afia  Minor ;  others  were  likewife  fent  to  d  eutames  and 
Antigenes,  colonels  of  the  Argyrafpides,  to  join,  and 
ferve  under  him,  againll  Antigonus.  The  neceffary 
orders  were  alfo  tranlmitted  to  thofe  who  had  the  caie 
of  the  kings’  treafures,  to  pay  him  five  hundred  talents, 
!or  the  re-eflabhfhment  ot  his  own  affairs,  and  likewife 
to  furnilh  him  with  all  the  fums  that  would  be  necef- 
fary  to  defray  the  expence  of  the  war.  All  thefe  weie 
accompanied  with  letters  irom  Olympias. 

1  Eumenes  was  very  fenfible  that  the  accumulation 
of  all  thefe  honours  on  the  head  ot  a  ftranger,  would  in¬ 
fallibly  excite  a  violent  envy  againft  him,  and  rendei 
him  odious  to  the  Macedonians :  But  as  he  was  inca¬ 
pable  of  aftingto  any  effeft  without  them,  and  fince  the 
good  of  the  fervice  itfelf  made  it  neceffary  for  him  to 
employ  all  his  efforts  to  gain  them,  he  began  with  re! uf- 
ing  the  fums  which  were  granted  him  lor  his  own  life, 
declaring  that  he  had  no  occafion  for  them,  becaufe  he 
was  not  intent  on  any  particular  advantage  of  his  own, 
nor  on  any  enterprife  of  that  tendency-  He  was  ftu- 
dious  to  treat  every  perfon  about  him,  the  officers,  and 
even  the  foldiers,  with  an  obliging  civility,  in  order  to 
extinguifh,  as  much  as  pofiible,  or  atleaflto  weaken,  by 
an  engaging  conduft,  the  jealoufy  to  which  his  condi¬ 
tion,  as  a  ftranger,  afforded  a  plaufible  pretext,  though 

he 
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he  endeavoured  not  to  draw  it  upon  him  by  any  conduft 
of  his  own. 

But  an  impediment,  ftill  more  invincible  in  appear¬ 
ance,  threw  him  under  a  reftraint,  and  created  him  very 
cruel  inquietudes.  Antigenes  and  Teutames,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  Argyrafpides,  thought  it  dilhonourable  to 
their  nation,  to  fumbit  to  a  ftranger,  and  refufed  to  at¬ 
tend  him  in  council.  On  the  other  hand,  he  could  not, 
without  derogating  from  the  prerogatives  of  his  poft, 
comply  with  them  in  that  point,  and  confent  to  fuch  a 
degradation.  An  ingenious  fidiion  difengaged  him  from 
this  perplexity,  and  he  had  recourfe  to  the  aids  of  reli¬ 
gion,  or  rather  fuperftition,  which  has  always  a  power¬ 
ful  influence  over  the  minds  of  men,  and  feldom  fails  of 
accomplifhing  its  efleft.  He  allured  them,  “ThatAlex- 
“  ander,  arrayed  in  his  royal  robes,  bad  appeared  to 
“  him  in  his  {lumber,  and  fhown  him  a  magnificent 
“  tent,  in  which  a  throne  was  erefled,  and  that  the 
“  monarch  declared  to  him,  that  while  they  held  their 
“  councils  in  that  tent,  to  deliberate  on  their  affairs,  he 
“  himfelf  would  be  always  prefent,  feated  on  that  throne; 
“  from  whencehe  would  ifl’ue  his  orders  to  his  captains, 

and  that  he  would  conduft  them  in  the  execution  of 
“  all  their  deftgns  and  enterprifes,  provided  they  would 
“  always  addrefs  themfelves  to  him.”  This  difcourfe 
was  fufficient,  and  the  minds  of  all  who  heard  it  were 
wrought  upon  by  the  profound  refpefft  they  entertained 
for  the  memory  of  that  prince:  In  confequence  of  which 
they  immediately  ordered  a  fplendid  tent  to  be  erefted, 
and  a  throne  placed  in  it,  which  was  to  be  called  the 
throne  of  Alexander ;  and  on  this  were  to  be  laid  his 
diadem  and  crown,  with  his  fcepter  and  arms;  that  all  the 
chiefs  fhould  refort  thither  every  morning  to  offer  fa- 
crifices  ;  that  their  confultations  fhould  be  held  near  the 
throne,  and  that  all  orders  fhould  be  received  in  the  name 
of  the  king,  as  if  he  was  ftill  living,  and  taking  care  of 
his  kingdom.  Eumenes  calmed  the  difputeby  this  ex¬ 
pedient,  which  met  with  unanimous  approbation.  No 
oae  raifed  himfelf  above  the  others;  but  each  competi¬ 
tor 
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tor  continued  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  privileges,  till 
new  events  decided  them  in  a  morepofitive  manner. 

'm  As  Eumenes  was  lufficientiy  liipphed  with  money, 
he  foon  raifed  a  very  confiderable  body  of  troops,  and 
had  an  army  of  twenty  thoufand  men,  in  the  leafon  of 
fpring.  Thefe  forces,  with  Eumenes  at  their  head,  were 
fnfficient  to  fpread  terrour  among  his  enemies.  Ptolemy 
failed  to  the  coafls  of  Cilicia,  and  employed  all  forts  of 
expedients  to  corrupt  the  Argyrafpides.  Antigonus, 
on  his  part,  made  the  fame  attempts  by  the  ertnllaries 
he  had  in  his  camp;  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
could  fucceed  then ;  fo  much  had  Eumenes  gained 
upon  the  minds  of  his  foldiers,  and  fo  great  was  the 
confidence  they  repoied  in  him. 

He  advanced,  with  thefe  afiefiiionate  troops,  into 
Syria  and  Phoenicia,  to  recover  thofe  provinces  wdiich 
Ptolemy  had  feifed  with  the  greateft  inj  office.  The 
maritime  force  of  Phoenicia,  in  conjunction  with  the 
fleet,  which  the  regent  had  already  procured,  would  have 
rendered  them  abfolute  matters  by  fea,  and  they  might 
hkewife  have  been  capable  of  tranfmitting  all  neceffary 
•fuccourstoeachother.  CouldEumenes  havefucceeded 
in  this  defign,  it  would  have  been  a  decifive  blow;  but 
the  fleet  of  Polyfperchon  having  been  entirely  deffroyed 
by  the  mifconduft  of  Clitus,  who  commanded  it,  that 
misfortune  rendered  his  project  ineffefifual.  Antigonus, 
who  had  defeated  him,  marched  by  land,  immediately 
after  that  vififory,  againfl  Eumenes,  with  an  army  much 
more  numerous  than  his  own.  Eumenes  made  a  pru¬ 
dent  retreat  through  Ccelofyria,  after  which  he  pa  fled 
the  Euphrates,  and  took  up  his  winter-quar  ters  at  Carres 
in  Mefopotamia. 

n  During  his  continuance  in  thofe  parts,  he  fent  to 
Pithon,  governor  of  Media,  and  to  Seleucus,  governor 
of  Babylon,  to  prefs  them  to  join  him  with  their  forces 
againfl  Antigonus,  and  caufed  the  orders  of  the  kings 
to  be  fhowm  them,  by  which  they  were  enjoined  to  com¬ 
ply  with  his  demand.  They  anfwered,  that  they  were 

ready 
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ready  to  affift  thofe  monarclis;  but  that,  as  to  his  own 
particular,  they  would  have  no  tranfaflions  with  a  man 
who  had  been  declared  a  public  enemy,  by  the  Macedo¬ 
nians.  This  was  only  a  pretext,  and  they  were  aftuated 
by  a  much  more  prevalent  motive.  It  they  had  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  authority  of  Eumenes,  and  had  obeyed 
him  by  advancing  to  him,  and  fubjefting  their  troops 
to  his  command,  they  muff  alfo  have  acknowledged  the 
fovereign  power  of  the  regent,  as  well  as  of  thofe  who 
were  mailers  of  the  royal  pupils,  and  made  ufe  of  their 
names,  to  render  their  own  power  more  extenfive. 
Pithon  and  Seleucus  mud,  therefore,  by  inevitable  con- 
fequence,  have  owned,  that  they  held  their  govern¬ 
ments  only  from  thofe  Kings,  and  might  be  diverted  of 
them  at  their  pleafure,  and  by  virtue  of  the  firft  order, 
to  that  effeft,  which  would  have  dertroyed  all  their 
ambitious  pretences  with  a  fingle  ftroke. 

Moft  of  the  officers  of  Alexander,  who  had  fhared 
the  governments  of  the  empire  among  themfelves,  after 
his  death,  were  folicitous  to  fecure  themfelves  the  fu- 
preme  power  in  their  feveral  provinces ;  for  which  reafon 
they  had  chofen  a  perfon  of  a  mean  capacity,  and  an 
infant,  on  whom  they  conferred  the  title  of  fovereign, 
in  order  to  have  fufiicient  time  to  eftablifh  their  ufurpa- 
tions  under  a  weak  government.  But  all  thefe  meafures 
would  have  been  difconcerted,  if  they  had  allowed 
Eumenes  an  afcendant  over  them,  with  fuch  an  air  of 
fuperiority,  as  fubjefled  them  to  his  orders.  Heilfued 
them,  indeed,  in  the  name  of  the  Kings;  but  this  was 
a  circumftance  they  were  defirous  of  evading,  and  at  the 
fame  time  it  created  him  fo  many  enemies  and  ob- 
ftruflions.  They  were  alfo  apprehenfive  of  the  merit 
and  fuperiour  genius  of  Eumenes,  who  was  capable  of 
the  greateft  and  moft  difficult  enterprifes.  It  is  certain, 
that  of  all  the  captains  of  Alexander,  he  had  the  greateft 
ffiare  of  wifdom  and  bravery,  and  was  alfo  the  moft 
fteady  in  his  refolutions;  for  he  never  broke  his  engage¬ 
ments  with  any  of  thofe  commanders,  though  they  did 
not  obferve  the  fame  fidelity  with  refpefil  to  him. 

Eumenes 
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Eumenes  marched  from  Babylonia  the  following  fprmg, 
and  was  in  danger  ot  lofing  his  army  by  a  flratagem  ot 
Seleucus.  The  troops  were  encamped  in  a  plain  near 
the  Euphrates,  and  Seleucus,  by  cutting  the  banks  from 
that  river,  laid  all  the  neighbouring  country  under  watei . 
Eumenes,  however,  was  fo  expeditious  as  to  gain  an 
eminence  with  his  troops,  and  found  means,  the  next 
day,  to  drain  off  the  inundation  fo  effectually,  that  he 
purfued  his  march  almoft  without  fuflaming  any  iofs. 

0  Seleucus  was  then  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  making 
a  truce  with  him,  and  of  granting  him  a  peaceable 
paffage  through  the  territories  of  his  province,  in  order 
to  arrive  at  Sufa,  where  he  difpofed  his  troops  into 
quarters  of  refrefhment,  while  he  folicited  all  the  go¬ 
vernors  of  the  provinces,  in  Upper  Aha,  for  fuccours. 
He  had  therefore  notified  to  them  the  order  of  the  Kings, 
and  thofe  whom  he  had  charged  with  that  commiffion, 
found  them  all  affembled,  at  the  clofe  of  a  war  they  had 
undertaken  in  concert,  againft  Pithon  the  governor  of 
Media.  This  Pithon  having  purfued  the  very  fame 
meafures  in  the  Upper  Afia,  which  Antigonus  had 
formed  in  the  Lower,  had  caufed  Philotasto  fuffer  death, 
and  made  himfelf  mafter  of  his  government.  He  would 
likewife  have  attempted  to  treat  the  reft  in  the  fame 
manner,  if  they  had  not  oppofed  himby  this  confederacy, 
which  the  common  intereft  had  formed  againft  him. 
Peuceftes,  governor  of  the  province  of  Pcrfia,  had  the 
chief  command  conferred  upon  him,  and  defeated  Pi¬ 
thon,  drove  him  out  of  Media,  and  obliged  him  to  go  to 
Babylon  to  implore  the  protection  of  Seleucus.  All 
the  confederates  were  ftill  in  the  camp  after  this  victory, 
when  the  deputies  from  Eumenes  arrived,  and  they  im¬ 
mediately  marched  from  Sufa  to  join  him  :  not  that  they 
were  really  devoted  to  the  royal  party,  but  becaufethey 
were  more  apprehenfive  than  ever,  of  being  fubjeCted  to 
the  victorious  Antigonus,  who  was  then  at  the  heaci  of 
a  powerful  army,  and  either  divefted  ot  their  employ¬ 
ments  all  fuch  governors  as  he  fufpeCted,  or  reduced 

them 
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them  to  the  ftate  ot  mere  officers,  liable  to  be  removed 
and  puniffied  at  his  pleafure. 

They  joined  Eumenes,  therefore,  with  all  their 
forces,  which  compofed  an  arniv  of  above  twenty  thou- 
land  men.  With  this  re-enforcement,  he  faw  himlelf 
not  only  in  a  condition  to  oppofe  Antigonus,  who  was 
then  advancing  to  him,  but  Ifill  much  fuperior  in  the 
number  of  his  troops.  The  feafon  was  far  advanced, 
when  Antigonus  arrived  at  the  banks  of  the  Tygris,  and 
was  obliged  to  take  winter- quarters  in  Mefopotamia  ;p 
where,  with  Seleucus  and  Pithon,  who  were  then  of 
his  party,  he  concerted  meafures  for  the  operations  of 
the  next  campaign. 

4  During  thefe  tranfaftions,  Macedonia  was  the 
fcene  ot  a  great  revolution.  Olympias,  the  mother  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  whom  Polyfperchon  had  recalled, 
had  madeherfelf  abfolute  miff  refs  of  affairs,  and  caufed 
Arid  tens,  or  Philip,  who  had  enjoyed  the  title  of  king 
for  fix  years  and  tour  months,  to  be  put  to  death.  Eu- 
rydice  his  confort  fuftained  the  fame  fate  ;  for  Olympias 
fent  her  a  dagger,  a  cord,  and  a  bowl  of  poifon,  and 
only  allowed  her  the  liberty  of  choofing  her  death. 
She  accordingly  gave  the  preference  to  the  cord,  and 
then  ftrangled  herfelf,  after  fne  had  uttered  a  thou- 
fand  imprecations  againft  her  enemy  and  murderefs. 
Nicanor,  the  brother  of  Caffander,  and  a  hundred 
of  the  principal  friends  of  this  latter,  likewife  fuffered 
death. 

Thefe  repeated  barbarities  did  not  long  remain  un- 
puniffied.  Olympias  bad  retired  to  Pydna  with  the 
young  king  Alexander  and  his  mother  Roxana,  with 
Theffalonica,  the  fitter  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
Decidamia,  the  daughter  of  /Eacides  King  of  Epirus, 
and  fitter  of  Pyrrhus.  Caffander  did  not  lofe  any  time, 
but  advanced  thither,  and  belieged  them  by  fea  and 
land.  ALacides  prepared  to  affift  the  princefles,  and  was 
already  upon  his  march;  but  the  greateft  part  of  his 
forces,  who  were  averfe  to  that  expedition,  revolted  from 

the 
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the  king,  and  condemned  him  to  banifhment,  when 
they  returned  to  Epirus.  1  hey  likewise  maffacred  all 
his  friends;  and  Pyrrhus,  the  Ion  of  A£acides,  who  was 
then  but  an  infant,  would  have  fuffered  the  fame  fate,  it 
a  fet  of  faithful  domeftics  had  not  happily  withdrawn 
him  from  their  rage.  Epirus  then  declared  in  favour 
of  Caffander,  who  fent  Lyfcifcus  tlnther  to  take  upon 
him  the  government  in  his  name.  Olympias  had  then 
no  recourfe  but  only  from  Polyfperchon,  who  was  then 
in  Perrhcebia,  a  Email  province  on  the  confines  of  rEto- 
lia,  and  was  preparing  to  fuccour  her;  but  Caffander 
fent  Calias,  one  of  his  generals  again  it  him,  who  cor¬ 
rupted  the  greateft  part  of  his  troops,  and  obliged  him 
ta  retire  into  Naxia,  a  city  of  Perrhoebia,  where  he  be- 
fieged  him.  Olympias  who  had  fupported  all  the 
naileries  of  famine  with  an  invincible  courage,  having 
now  loft  all  hopes  of  relief,  was  compelled  to  furrender 
at  difcretion. 

Caffander,  in  order  to  deftroy  her  in  a  manner  that 
might  give  the  lead  offence,  prompted  the  relations  of 
the  principal  officers,  whom  Olympias  had  caufed  to  be 
flain  during  her  regency,  to  accufe  her  in  the  affetnbly 
of  the  Macedonians,  and  to  fue  for  vengeance  for  the 
cruelties  fhe  had  committed.  The  requeft  of  thefe 
perfons  was  granted  ;  and  when  they  had  all  been  heard, 
fhe  was  condemned  to  die,  though  abfent,  and  no  one 
interpofed  his  good  offices  in  her  defence.  After  fen- 
tence  of  death  had  paffed,  Caffander  propofed  to  her, 
by  fome  friends,  to  retire  to  Athens,  promifing  to  ac¬ 
commodate  her  with  a  galley  to,  convey  her  thither, 
whenever  fhe  fhouldbe  fo  difpofed.  His  intention  was 
to  deftroy  lier  in  her  paffage  by  fea,  and  to  publifh 
through  all  Macedonia,  that  the  gods,  amidft  their  dif- 
pleafure  at  her  horrible  cruelties,  had  abandoned  her  to 
the  mercy  of  the  waves:  for  he  was  apprehen.fi ve  of  a 
retaliation  from  the  Macedonians,  and  was,  therefore, 
defirous  of  calling  upon  Providence  all  the  odious  cir- 
cumftances  qf  his  own  perfidy. 

Olympias, 
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Olympias,  whether  {he  had  been  advertifed  of  Caf- 
fander’s  defign,  or  whether  {he  was  aftuated  by  fenti- 
ments  of  grandeur,  fo  natural  to  perfons  of  her  rank, 
imagined  her  prefence  alone  would  calm  the  {form,  and 
anfwered,  with  an  imperious  air,  that  (he  was  not  a 
woman  who  would  have  recourfe  to  flight,  and  infilled 
on  pleading  her  own  caufe  in  the  public  alfembly; 
adding,  this  was  the  leaf];  favour  that  could  be  granted 
a  Queen,  or  rather,  that  it  was  an  aft  of  juftice,  which 
could  not  be  refufed  to  perfons  of  the  lowed  rank.  Caf¬ 
fander  had  no  inclination  to  confent  to  this  demand, 
having  reafon  to  be  apprehenfive,  that  the  remembrance 
of  Philip  and  Alexander,  for  whom  the  Macedonians 
retained  the  utmoft  veneration,  would  create  a  fudden 
change  in  their  resolutions,  he,  therefore,  fent  two 
hundred  Soldiers  entirely  devoted  to  his  will,  with  orders 
to  deftroy  her:  but  as  reiolute  as  they  were  in  themfelves, 
they  were  incapable  of  Supporting  the  air  of  majefty 
which  appeared  in  the  eyes  and  afpeft  of  that  princefs  ; 
and  retired  without  executing  their  commiflion.  It 
became  neceffary,  therefore,  to  employ  in  this  murder, 
the  relations  of  thofe  whom  fire  had  caufed  to  Suffer 
death;  and  they  were  tranfported  at  the  opportunity  of 
gratifying  their  vengeance  in  making  their  court  to 
Caffander.  Thus  perifhed  the  famous  Olympias,  the 
daughter,  the  fiffer,  the  wife,  and  the  mother  of  kings, 
and  who  really  merited  fo  tragical  a  period  of  her  days, 
in  confequence  of  all  her  crimes  and  cruelties  ;  but  it 
is  impofhble  to  fee  her  perifh  in  this  manner,  without 
deteffing  the  wickednefs  of  a  prince  who  deprived  her  of 
life  in  fo  unworthy  a  manner. 

q  Caffander  already  beheld  an  affined  paffage  to  the 
Macedonian  throne  opened  to  his  ambition;  but  he 
thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  have  recourfe  to  other 
meafures,  in  order  to  fecure  himfelf  againft  the  viciffi- 
tudes  of  time,  the  inconltancy  of  the  Macedonians,  and 
the  jealoufy  of  his  competitors.  Theffalonica,  the 
lifter  of  Alexander  the  Great,  being  qualified  by  her 

illuftrious 
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illuftrious  birth,  and  authority  in  Macedonia,  to  con¬ 
ciliate  to  him  the  iriendlhip  of  the  grandees,  and  people 
of  that  kingdom,  he  hoped,  by  efpoufing  her,  to  at¬ 
tach  them  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  himfelf,  in  conie- 
quence  of  th'e  efteem  and  refpeft  they  teftified  for  the 

royal  family.  , 

There  was  {fill  one  obffacle  more  to  be  furmounted, 
without  which  Callander  would  have  always  been  deemed 
an  ufurper,  andatyrant.  The  young  prince  Alexander  , 
the  fon  of  Alexander  the  Great,  by  Roxana,  was  it  ill 
living,  and  had  been  acknowledged  King,  and  the  law¬ 
ful  heir  to  the  throne.  It  became  necellary,  therefore, 
to  remove  this  prince  and  his  mother  out  of  the  way. 
Callander, *  emboldened  by  the  fuccefs  of  his  former 
crime,  was  determined  to  commit  a  fecond,  f  1  om  whence 
he  expefted  to  derive  all  the  fruit  of  his  hopes.  Pru¬ 
dence,  however,  made  it  necelfary  for  him  to  found  the 
difpofition  of  the  Macedonians,  with  refpeft  to  the 
death  of  Olympias ;  for  it  they  Ihowed  themfelves  infen- 
fible,  at  the  lofs  of  that  princefs,  he  might  be  certain 
that  the  death  of  the  young  King  and  his  mother,  would 
affea  them  as  little.  He,  therefore,  judged  it  expedient 
to  proceed  with  caution,  and  advance  by  moderate  fteps, 
to  the  execution  of  his  fcheme.  In  order  to  which,  he 
began  with  caufing  Alexander  and  Roxana  to  be  con¬ 
duced  to  the  caftle  of  Amphipolis,  by  a  good  efcort, 
commanded  bv  Glaucias,  an  officer  entirely  devoted  to 
his  intereft.  When  they  arrived  at  that  fortrefs,  they 
were  divelfed  of  all  regal  honours,  and  treated  rather 
like  private  perfons,  whom  important  motives  of  ftate 
made  it  necelfary  to  fecure. 

He  intended,  by  his  next  Ifep  to  make  it  evident  that 
he  claimed  fovereign  power  in  Macedonia.  M  ith  this 
view,  and  in  order  to  render  the  memory  of  Olympias 
{fill  more  odious,  he  gave  orders  for  performing  with 
great  magnificence  the  funeral  obfequies  of  King  Philip, 
or  Aridaeus,  and  Queen  Eurydice  bis  wife,  who  had 

been 
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been  murdered  by  the  dire&ions  of  Olympias.  He 
commanded  the  ufage  of  fuch  mourning  as  was  cuf- 
tomary  in  folemnities  of  that  nature,  and  caufed  the 
royal  remains  to  be  depofited  in  the  tombs  appropriated 
to  the  fepulture  of  the  Macedonian  Kings;  affe&ing 
by  thefe  exteriors  of  diffembled  forrow,  to  manifeft  his 
zeal  for  the  royal  family,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  was 
meditating  the  deftru&ion  of  the  young  King. 

Polyfperchon,  in  confequence  of  the  information  he 
received  of  the  death  of  Olympias,  and  the  exaltation 
of  Caffander  to  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  had  Iheltered 
himfelf  in  Naxia,  a  city  of  Perrhcebia,  where  he  had 
fuftained  a  fiege,  and  from  whence  he  retreated  with  a 
very  inconfiderable  body  of  troops,  to  pafs  intoTheffaly, 
in  order  to  join  fome  forces  of  Afacides  ;  after  which  he 
advanced  into  ALtolia,  where  he  was  greatly  refpefted. 
Caffander  followed  him  clofely,  and  marched  his  army 
into  Bceotia,  wdrere  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Thebes 
were  feen  wandering  from  place  to  place,  without  any- 
fixed  habitation  or  retreat.  Pie  was  touched  with  the 
calamitous  condition  of  that  city,  which  was  once  fo 
powerful,  and  had  been  razed  to  its  very  foundations  by 
the  commandof  Alexander.  After  a  period  of  twenty 
years,  he  endeavoured  to  re-inftate  it  in  its  primitive 
fplendor;  the  Athenians  offered  to  rebuild  part  of  the 
walls  at  their  own  expence,  and  feveral  towms  and 
cities  of  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Greece,  beftow'ed  confider- 
able  fums  on  that  occafion  by  voluntary  contributions. 
By  which  means  Thebes,  in  a  fhort  fpace  of  time,  re¬ 
covered  its  ancient  opulence,  and  became  even  richer 
than  ever,  by  the  care  and  magnificence  of  Caffander, 
who  was  juftly  confidered  as  the  father  and  refforer  of 
that  city. 

When  he  had  given  proper  orders  for  the  re-eftablifh- 
ment  of  Thebes,  he  advanced  into  Pelopcnnefus,  again  ft 
Alexander,  the  fon  of  Polyfperchon,  and  marched  di- 
reffly  to  Argos,  which  furrendered  without  refiftance, 
upon  which  all  the  cities  of  the  Meffenians,  except 
Ithome,  followed  that  example.  Alexander,  terrified 
•  at 
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at  the  rapidity  of  his  conqueffs,  endeavoured  to  check 
them  by  a  battle;  but  Caifander,  who  was  much  infe¬ 
rior  to  him  in  troops,  was  unwilling  to  hazard  a  battle, 
and  thought  it  more  advifable  to  retire  into  Macedo¬ 
nia,  after  he  had  left  good  garrifons  in  the  places  he  had 
taken. 

r  As  he  knew  the  merit  of  Alexander,  he  endea¬ 
voured  to  difengage  him  from  the  party  of  Antigonus, 
and  attach  him  to  his  own,  by  offering  him  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  all  Peloponnefus,  with  the  command  of  the 
troops  ftationed  in  that  country.  An  offer  fo  advan¬ 
tageous,  was  accepted  by  Alexander  without  any  hefita- 
tion  ;  but  he  did  not  long  enjoy  it,  having  been  unfor¬ 
tunately  flain  foon  after,  by  tome  citizens  of  Sicyone, 
where  he  then  refided,  who  had  combined  to  deftroy 
him.  This  confpiracy,  however,  did  not  produce  the 
effeCis  expended  from  it;  for  Cratefipolis,  the  wife  of 
Alexander,  whofe  heart  was  a  compofition  of  grandeur 
and  fortitude,  inflead  of  manifefting  any  conffernation 
at  the  fight  of  this  fatal  accident,  and  as  fhe  was  be¬ 
loved  by  the  foldiers,  and  honoured  by  the  officers, 
whom  fhe  had  always  obliged  and  ferved,  repreffedthe 
infolence  of  the  Sicyonians,  and  defeated  them  in  a  bat¬ 
tle;  after  which  fhe  caufed  thirty  of  the  mod  mutinous 
among  them  to  be  hung  up;  appeafed  all  the  troubles 
which  had  been  excited  by  the  feditious  in  the  city,  re¬ 
entered  it  in  a  victorious  manner,  and  governed  it  with 
awifdom  that  acquired  her  the  admiration  of  all  thofe 
who  heard  any  mention  of  her  condudf. 

s  Whilft  Caffander  was  employing  all  his  efforts  to 
eftablifh  himfelf  on  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  Antigonus 
was  concerting  meafures  to  rid  himfelf  of  a  dangerous 
enemy;  and,  having  taken  the  field  the  enfuing  fpring, 
]*e  advanced  to  Babylon,  where  he  augmented  his  army 
with  the  troops  he  received  from  Pithon  and  Seleucus, 
and  then  palled  the  Tigris  to  attack  Eumenes;  who  had 
negleCfed  nothing  on  his  part  to  give  him  a  warm  re¬ 
ception.  He  was  much  fuperior  to  Antigonus  in  the 

number 
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number  of  his  troops,  and  yet  more  in  the  abilities  of 
a  great  commander;  though  the  other  was  far  from 
being  defective  in  thofe  qualifications;  for,  next  to 
Eumenes,  he  was  undoubtedly  the  belt  general  and 
ableft  ftatefman  of  his  time. 

1  Eumenes  had  this  misfortune,  that  his  army  being 
compofed  of  different  bodies  of  troops*  with  the  go¬ 
vernors  of  provinces  at  their  head,  each  of  them  pre¬ 
tended  to  the  command  in  chief.  Eumenes  not  being 
a  Macedonian,  but  a  Thracian  by  birth,  every  one  of 
thofe  governors  thought  himfelf,  for  that  reafon,  his 
fuperior.  We  may  add  to  this,  that  the  pomp,  fplen- 
dor,  and  magnificence  affected  by  them,  feemed  to 
leave  an  infinite  diftance  between  him  and  them  who  af- 
fumed  the  air  of  real  Satrapae.  They  imagined,  in  con- 
fequence  of  a  miftaken  and  ill-timed  ambition,*  but 
very  cuftomary  with  great  men,  that  to  give  fumptuous 
repafts,  and  add  to  them  whatever  may  exalt  pleafure 
and  gratify  fenfe,  were  part  of  the  duties  ol  a  foldier  of 
rank;  and  eftimating  their  own  merit  by  the  largenefs  of 
their  revenues  and  expences,  they  flattered  themfelves 
that  they  had  acquired,  by  their  means,  an  extraordinary 
credit,  and  a  great  authority  over  the  troops,  and  that 
the  army  had  all  the  conlideration  and  efteem  for  them 
imaginable. 

u  A  circumftance  happened  at  this  time,  which 
ought  to  have  undeceived  them.  As  the  foldiers  were 
marching  in  quell  of  the  enemy,  Eumenes,  who  was 
feifed  with  a  dangerous  indifpofition,  was  carried  in  a 
litter,  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  army,  to  be 
more  remote  from  the  noife,  and  that  he  might  enjoy  the 
refrefhment  ol  {lumber,  of  which  he  had  long  been  d.<£-.r 
prived.  When  they  had  made  fome  advance,  and  began 
to  perceive  the  enemy  appear  on  the  rifling  grounds,  they 
halted  on  a  fudden,  and  began  to  call  for  Eumenes.  At 

the 
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the  fame  time,  they  caff  their  bucklers  on  the  ground, 
and  declared  to  their  officers,  that  they  would  notproceed 
on  their  march  till  Eumenes  came  to  command  them. 
He  accordingly  came  with  all  expedition,  haftening  the 
{laves  who  carried  him,  and  opening  the  curtains  on 
each  fide  of  his  litter:  he  then  ftretched  out  his  hands 
to  the  foldiers,  and  made  them  a  declaration  of  his  joy 
and  gratitude.  When  the  troops  beheld  him,  they  im¬ 
mediately  faluted  him  in  the  Macedonian  language,  re¬ 
fumed  their  bucklers,  clafhed  upon  them  with  their 
pikes,  and  broke  forth  into  loud  acclamations  of  vic¬ 
tory,  and  defiance  to  their  enemies,  as  if  they  defired 
only  to  fee  tlysir  general  at  their  head. 

x  When  Aritigonus  received  intelligence  that  Eumenes 
was  ill,  and^cauied  himfelt  to  be  carried  in  a  litter,  in 
the  rear  of  the  army,  he  advanced,  in  hopes  that  his 
diflemper  would  deliver  his  enemies  into  his  hands ;  but 
when  he  came  near  enough  to  take  a  view  of  them, 
and  beheld  their  chearful  afpefls,  the  difpofition  of 
their  army,  and  particularly  the  litter,  which  was  car¬ 
ried  from  rank  to  rank,  he  burft  into  a  loud  vein  of 
laughter  in  his  ufual  manner,  and  addreffing  himfelf  to 
one  of  his  officers — “  Take  notice,”  faid  he,  “  of  yon¬ 
der  litter;  it  is  that  which  has  drawn  up  thofe  troops 
againft  us,  and  is  now  preparing  to  attack  us.”  And 
then,  without  lofing  a  moment’s  time,  he  caufed  a  re¬ 
treat  to  be  founded,  and  returned  to  his  camp. 

Plutarch  remarks,  that  the  Macedonians  made  it  very 
evident,  on  this  occafion,  that  they  judged  all  the  other 
Satrapae  exceedingly  well  qualified  to  give  fplendid  enter¬ 
tainments,  anddifpofe  great  feafts,  b  ut  that  they  efteemed 
JSymenes  alone  capable  of  commanding  an  army  with 
ability.  This  is  a  folid  and  fenfible  refle&ion,  and  af¬ 
fords  room  for  a  variety  of  applications;  and  points  out 
thefalfe  tafle  for  glory,  and  the  injudicioufnefs  of  thofe 
officers  and  commanders, who  are  only  ftudioustcdiftin- 
guiffi  themfelves  in  the  army  by  magnificent  collations, 
and  place  their  principal  merit  in  furpafling  others  in 

luxury, 
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luxury,  and  frequently  in  ruining  themfelves,  without 
thanks,  by  thofe  ridiculous  expences.  I  fay  witliout 
thanks,  becaufe  nobody  thinks  himfelf  obliged  to  them 
for  their  profufion,  and  they  are  always  the  worft  fer- 
vants  of  the  ftate. 

y  Tlie  two  armies  having  feparated  without  any  pre¬ 
vious  engagement,  encamped  at  the  diftance  of  three 
furlongs  from  each  other,  with  a  river  and  feveral  large 
pools  of  water  between  them ;  and  as  they  fuftained  great 
inconveniences,  becaufe  the  whole  country  was  eaten 
up,  Antigonus  fent  ambalfadors  to  the  Satrapae  and 
Macedonians  of  the  army  of  Eumenes,  to  prevail  upon 
them  to  quit  that  general  and  join  him,  making  them, 
at  the  fametime,  the  molt  magnificent  promifes  to  induce 
their  compliance.  The  Macedonians  rejected  his  pro- 
pofals,  and  difmilled  the  ambalfadors,  with  fevere  me¬ 
naces,  in  cafe  they  ffiould  prefume  to  make  any  fuch  for 
the  future.  Eumenes,  after  having  commended  them 
for  their  fidelity,  related  to  them  this  very  ancient  table : 
“  A  lion  entertaining  a  paffion  for  a  young  virgin,  de- 
“  manded  her  one  day  in  marriage  ot  her  lather,  whofe 
“  anfwer  was,  that  he  e (teemed  this  alliance  a  great 
“  honour  to  him,  and  was  ready  to  prefent  his  daughter 
“  to  him ;  but  that  his  large  nails  and  teeth  made  him  ap- 
“  prehenfive  left  he  fhould  employ  them  a  little  too 
“  rudely  upon  her,  if  the  leaft  difference  (hould  arife 
“  between  them  with  relation  to  their  houfehold  affairs. 
“  The  lion,  who  was  palfionately  fond  of  the  maid, 
“  immediately  fuffered  his  claws  to  be  pared  off,  and  his 
“  teeth  to  be  drawn  out.  After  which  the  father  caught 
“  up  a  ftrong  cudgel,  and  foon  drove  away  his  pretended 
“  fon-in-law.  This  (continued  Eumenes)  is  the  aim 
“  of  Antigonus.  He  amufes  you  with  mighty  pro- 
“  mifes,  in  order  to  make  himfelf  mafter  ot  your 
“  forces;  but  when  he  has  accomplilhed  that  defign, 
“  he  will  foon  make  you  fenfible  of  his  teeth  and  claws.  ’ 

1  A  few  days  after  this  event,  fome  deferters  trom 
the  army  of  Antigonus  having  acquainted  Eumenes,  that 

that 
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that  general  was  preparing  to  decamp  the  next  night, 
about  the  hour  of  nine  or  ten  in  the  evening,  Eumenes 
at  firft  fufpe&ed,  that  his  intention  was  to  advance  into 
the  province  of  Gabene,  which  was  a  fertile,  country, 
capable  of  fubfifting  numerous  armies,  and  very  com¬ 
modious  and  fecure  for  the  troops,  byreafon  of  the  in¬ 
undations  and  rivers  with  which  it  abounded,  and  there¬ 
fore  he  refolved  to  prevent  his  execution  of  that  defign. 
With  this  view  he  prevailed,  by  fums  of  money,  upon 
fome  foreign  foldiers,  to  go  like  deferters  into  the  camp 
of  Antigonus,  and  acquaint  him,  that  Eumenes  intended 
to  attack  him  the  enfuing  night.  In  the  mean  time  he 
caufed  the  baggage  tobe  conveyed  away,  and  ordered  the 
troops  to  take  fome  refrefhment,  and  then  march.  An¬ 
tigonus,  upon  this  falfe  intelligence,  caufed  his  troops  to 
continue  underarms,  while  Eumenes  in  the  mean  time 
advanced  on  his  way.  Antigonus  was  foon  informed  by 
couriers,  that  he  had  decamped,  and  finding  that  he  had 
been  over-reached  by  his  enemy,  he  ftill  perfifled  in  his 
firft  intention;  and  having  ordered  his  troops  to  ftrike 
their  tents,  he  proceeded  with  fo  much  expedition,  that 
his  march  refembled  a  purfuit.  But  when  he  faw  that 
it  was  impoflible  to  advance  with  his  whole  army  up  to 
Eumenes,  who  had  gained  upon  him,  at  leaft  fix  hours, 
in  his  march,  he  left  his  infantry  under  the  command 
of  Pithon,  and  proceeded  with  the  cavalry,  on  a  full 
gallop,  and  came  up  by  break  of  day  with  the  rear  guard, 
of  the  enemy,  who  were  defcending  a  hill.  He  then 
halted  upon  the  top  ;  and  Eumenes,  who  difcovered  this 
body  of  cavalry,  imagined  it  to  be  the  whole  army; 
upon  which  he  difcontinued  his  march,  and  formed  his 
troops  in  order  of  battle.  Bythefe  means  Antigonus 
played  off  a  retaliation  upon  Eumenes,  and  amufed  him 
in  his  turn  j  forheprevented  the  continuanceof  his  march, 

and  gave  his  own  infantry  fufficient  time  to  come  up, 
z  1  he  two  armies  were  then  drawn  up;  that  of 
Eumenes  confifted  of  thirty-five  thoufand  foot,  with 
above  fix  thoufand  horfe,  and  a  hundred  and  fourteen 
\  ol.  VII.  E  elephants. 
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elephants.  That  of  Antigonuswas  compofedof  twenty  - 
eight  thoufand  foot,  eight  thoufand  five  hundred  horfe, 
and  fixty-five  elephants.  The  battle  was  fought  with 
great  obftinacy  till  the  night  was  far  advanced,  for  the 
moon  was  then  in  the  full,  but  the  daughter  was  not 
very  confiderable  on  either  fide.  Antigonus  loll  three 
thoufand  feven  hundred  of  his  infantry,  and  fifty-four  of 
his  horfe,  and  about  four  thoufand  of  his  men  were 
wounded.  Eumenes  loft  five  hundred  and  forty  of  his 
infantry,  and  a  very  inconfiderable  number  of  his  ca¬ 
valry,  and  had  above  nine  hundred  wounded.  The 
vifilory  was  really  on  his  fide;  but  as  his  troops,  not- 
withftanding  all  his  intreaties,  would  not  return  to  the 
field  of  battle  to  carry  of  the  dead  bodies,  which  among 
the  ancients,  was  an  evidence  of  vi£lory,  it  was  incon- 
fequence  attributed  to  Antigonus,  whofe  army  appeared 
again  in  the  field,  and  buried  the  dead.  Eumenes  fent 
»  herald  the  next  day,  to  defire  leave  to  inter  his  (lain; 
This  was  granted  him,  and  he  rendered  them  funeral 
honours  with  all  poftible  magnificence. 

*  A  very  fingular  difpute  arofe  at  the  performance  of 
this  ceremony.  The  men  happened  to  find  among  the 
(lain,  the  body  of  an  Indian  officer,  who  had  brought 
his  two  wives  with  him,  one  of  whom  he  had  but  lately 
married.  The  law  of  the  country,  which  is  faid  to  be 
ftill  fubfifting,  ■would  not  allow  a  wife  to  furvive  her 
hulband  ;  and  if  Ihe  refufed  to  be  burnt  with  him  on  the 
funeral  pile,  her  charafter  was  for  ever  branded  with 
infamy,  and  Ihe  was  obliged  to  continue  in  a  ftate  of 
widowhood  the  remainder  of  her  days.  She  was  even 
condemned  to  a  kind  of  excommunication,  as  Ihe  was 
rendered  incapable  of  affifting  at  any  facnfice,  or  other 
religious  ceremony.  This  law,  however,  extended  only 
to  one  wife  ;  but  in  the  prefent  inftance,  there  were  two  ; 
each  of  whom  infilled  on  being  preferred  to  the  other. 
The  eldeft  pleaded  her  fuperiority  of  years ;  to  which  the 
youngeft  replied,  that  the  law  excluded  her  rival,  becaufe 
fhe  was  then  pregnant,  and  the  conteft  was  accordingly 
determined  in  that  manner.  The  firft  of  them  retired 

with 
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with  a  very  dejefled  air,  her  eyes  bathed  in  tears,  and 
tearing  her  hair  and  habit,  as  if  (he  had  fuftained  fome 
great  calamity.  The  other,  on  the  contrary,  with  a  mien 
of  joy  and  triumph,  amidft  a  numerous  retinue  of  her  re¬ 
lations  and  friends,  and  arrayed  in  her  richeft  ornaments, 
as  on  the  day  of  her  nuptials,  advanced  with  a  folemn 
pace,  wherethe  funeral  ceremoniesweretobeperformed. 
She  then  diftributed  all  her  jewels  among  her  friends  and 
relations;  and,  having  taken  her  laft  fare wel,  (he  placed 
herfelf  on  the  funeral  pile,  by  the  affiftance  of  her  own 
brother,  and  expired  amidft  the  praifes  and  acclamations 
of  mod  of  the  fpeftators  ;  but  fome  of  them,  according 
to  the  hiftorian,  difapproved  of  this  ftrange  cuftom,  as 
barbarous  and  inhuman.  The  aflion  of  this  woman  was 
undoubtedly  a  real  murder,  and  might  juftly  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  violation  of  the  mod  exprefs  law  of  nature, 
which  prohibits  all  attempts  on  a  perfon’s  own  life ;  and 
commands  us  not  to  difpofe  ol  it  in  compliance  with  the 
diftates  of  caprice,  or  forget  that  it  is  only  a  depofite, 
which  ought  to  be  refigned  to  none  but  that  Being  from 
whom  we  receive  it.  Such  a  facrifice  is  fo  far  from 
deferving  to  he  enumerated  among  the  inftances  of  re- 
fpeft  and  amity  due  to  her  hufband,  that  he  is  rather 
treated  as  an  unrelenting  and  bloody  idol,  by  the  im¬ 
molation  of  fuch  precious  viflims. 

b  During  the  courfe  ol  this  campaign,  the  war  was 
maintained  with  obftinacy  on  both  fides,  and  Perfia  and 
Media  were  the  theatre  of  its  operations.  The  armies 
traverfed  thofe  twogreat  provinces  by  marches  and  coun¬ 
ter-marches,  and  each  party  had  recourfe  to  all  the  art 
and  ftratagems  that  the  greateft  capacity,  in  conjunaion 
with  a  long  feries  of  experience  in  the  profeflion  of  war, 
could  fupply.  Eumenes,  though  he  had  a  mutinous 
and  untraftable  army  to  govern,  obtained  however 
feveral  advantages  over  his  enemies  in  this  campaign ; 
and  when  his  troops  grew  impatient  for  winter-quarters, 
he  had  dill  the  dexterity  to  fecure  the  bed  in  all  the 
province  of  Gabene,  and  obliged  Antigonus  to  feek 
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his  to  the  north  in  Media,  where  he  was  incapable  of 
arriving,  till  after  a  inarch  of  twenty-five  days. 

*  The  troops  of  Eumenes  were  fo  ungovernable, 
that  he  could  not  prevail  upon  them  to  poft  themfelves 
near  enough  to  each  other,  to  be  affembled  on  any 
emergency.  They  absolutely  infifted  on  very  diftant 
quarters,  which  took  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  pro¬ 
vince,  under  pretence  of  being  more  commodioufiy 
ftationed,  and  of  having  every  thing  in  greater  abun¬ 
dance.  In  a  word,  they  were  difperfed  to  Such  a  dif- 
tance  from  each  other,  that  it  required  Several  days  Sor 
re-affembling  them  in  a  body.  Antigonus,  who  was 
informed  of  this  circumftance,  marched  from  a  very 
remote  quarter,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  in  hopes  to  fur- 
prife  theSe  different  bodies  fo  difperfed. 

Eumenes,  hPwever,  was  not  a  man  to  be  furprifed  in 
fuch  a  manner,  but  had  the  precaution  to  difpatch,  to 
various  parts,  fpies  mounted  on  dromedaries,  the  fwiiteft 
of  all  animals,  to  gain  timely  intelligence  of  theenemy  s 
motions,  and  he  had  ported  them  fo  judicioufly,  that  he 
received  information  of  this  march,  before  Antigonus, 
could  arrive  at  any  of  his  quarters;  this  furnifhed  him 
with  an  expedient  to  Save  his  army  by  a  ftratagem,  when 
all  the  other  generals  looked  upon  it  as  loft.  He  ported 
the  troops  who  were  neareft  to  him  on  the  mountains 
that  rofe  towards  the  quarter  from  whence  the  enemies 
were  advancing,  and  ordered  them,  the  following  night, 
to  kindle  as  many  fires  as  might  caufe  it  to  be  imagined 
all  the  army  were  encamped  in  that  fituation.  Antigo¬ 
nus  was  loon  informed,  by  his  advanced  guard,  that  thofe 
fires  were  feen  at  a  great  diftance,  upon  which  he  con¬ 
cluded  that  Eumenes  was  there  encamped  with  all  his 
forces,  and  in  a  condition  to  receive  him.  In  order, 
therefore,  not  to  expofe  his  men,  who  were  fatigued  by 
long  marches,  to  an  engagement  with  frefh  troops,  he 
caufed  them  to  halt,  that  they  might  have  time  to  re¬ 
cover  themfelves  a  little;  by  which  means  Eumenes  had 
all  the  opportunity  that  was  ncceffary,  for  affemblmg  his 

forces, 
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forces,  before  the  enemy  could  advance  upon  him. 
Antigonus,  finding  his  Scheme  defeated,  and  extremely 
mortified  at  being  thus  over-reached,  determined  to 
come ‘to  an  engagement. 

Thetroopsof  Eumenes  being  all  affembled  about  him, 
were  ltruck  with  admiration  at  his  extraordinary  pru¬ 
dence  and  ability,  and  refolved  that  hefhould  exercife 
the  foie  command.  Antigenes  and  Teutames,  the  two 
captains  who  led  the  Argyrafpides,  were  fo  exceedingly 
mortified  at  a  diftin&ion  fo  glorious  for  Eumenes,  that 
they  formed  a  refolution  to  deflroy  him,  and  drew  moft 
of  the  Satrapae  and  principal  officers  into  their  confpi- 
racy.  Envy  is  a  malady  that  feldom  admits  of  a  cure, 
and  is  generally  heightened  by  the  remedies  adminiftered 
to  it.  All  the  precautions  of  prudence,  moderation,  and 
condefcenfion,  which  Eumenes  employed,  were  inca¬ 
pable  of  mollifying  the  hearts  of  thofe  Barbarians,  and 
extinguifhing  their  jealoufy,  and  he  muff  have  re¬ 
nounced  his  merit  and  virtue, which  occafioned  it, to  have 
been  capable  of  appeafing  them.  He  frequently  la¬ 
mented  to  himfelf  his  unhappinefs  in  being  fated  to  live, 
not  with  men,  as  his  expreffion  was,  but  with  brute 
beafts.  Several  confpiracies  had  already  been  formed 
againft  him,  and  he  daily  beheld  himfelf  expofed  to  the 
fame  danger.  In  order  to  fruftrate  their  effefts,  if  pof- 
fible,  he  had  borrowed,  on  various  pretexts  of  prefling 
neceffity,  many  confiderable  fums  of  thofe  who  ap¬ 
peared  moft  inveterate  againft  him,  that  he,  at  leaft, 
might  reftrain  them,  by  the  confideration  of  their  own 
intereft,  and  an  apprehenfion  of  lofing  the  fums  they 
had  lent  him,  Should  he  happen  to  perifh. 

His  enemies,  however,  being  now  determined  to  de- 
ftroy  him,  held  a  council,  in  order  to  deliberate  on  the 
time,  place,  and  means  of  accomplishing  their  intentions. 
They  all  agreed  to  protraft  his  fall,  till  after  the  decifion 
of  the  impending  battle,  and  then  to  deftroy  him  near 
the  fpot  where  it  was  fought.  Eudemus,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  elephants,  went  immediately,  with  Phasdi- 
mus,  to  acquaint  Eumenes  with  this  refolution,  not 
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from  any  affeftion  to  his  perfon,  but  only  from  their  ap- 
prehenfions  of  lofing  the  money  he  had  borrowed  of 
them.  Eumenes  returned  them  his  thanks,  and  highly 
applauded  their  affe£lion  and  fidelity. 

When  he  returned  to  his  tent,  he  immediately  made 
his  will,  and  then  burnt  all  his  papers,  with  the  letters 
that  had  been  written  to  him,  becaufe  he  was  unwilling 
that  thofe  who  had  lavoured  him  with  any  fecret  intelli¬ 
gence,  fhould  be  expofed  to  any  accufation  or  prejudice 
•after  his  death.  When  he  had  thus  difpofed  his  affairs, 
and  found  himfelf  alone,  he  deliberated  on  theconduft 
he  ought  to  purfue.  It  was  then  a  thoufand  contrary 
thoughts  agitated  his  mind.  Could  it  poffibly  be  prudent 
in  him  to  repofeany  confidence  in  thofe  officers  and  ge¬ 
nerals,  who  had  fworn  his  diftru&ion?  Might  he  not 
lawfully  arm  again  ft  them  the  zeal  and  affeftion  of  the 
loldiers,  who  were  inviolably  devoted  to  him  ?  On  the 
other  hand,  would  it  not  be  his  beft  expedient,  to  pafs 
through  Media  and  Armenia,  and  retire  to  Cappadocia, 
the  place  of  his  reffdence ;  where  he  might  hope  for  a 
fure  afylum  from  danger  ?  Or,  in  order  to  avenge 
himfelf  on  thofe  traitors,  would  it  not  be  better  for  him 
to  abandon  them  in  the  crifis  of  the  battle,  and  refign 
the  vi&ory  to  his  enemies?  For  in  a  fituation  fo  def- 
perate  as  his  own,  what  thoughts  will  not  rife  up  in  the 
mind  of  a  matt  reduced  to  the  lau  extremity  by  a  fet  of 
perfidious  traitors!  This  laft  thought,  however,  infufed 
a  horror  into  his  foul ;  and  as  he  was  determined  to  dif- 
charge  his  duty  to  his  lateft  breath,  and  to  combat,  to  the 
clofe  of  his  life,  for  the  prince  who  had  armed  him  in 
his  caufe,  he  refigned  his  deftiny,  fays  Plutarch,  to  the 
will  of  the  gods,  and  thought  only  of  preparing  his 
troops  for  the  battle. 

He  had  thirty-fix  thoufand  feven  hundred  foot,  and 
above  fix  thoufand  horfe,  with  four  hundred  elephants. 
The  army  of  Antigonus  was  compofed  of  twenty-two 
thoufand  foot,  nine  thoufand  horfe,  with  a  body  of  Me¬ 
dian  cavalry,  and  fixty-five  elephants.  This  general 
polled  his  cavalry  on  the  two  wings,  his  infantry  he  dif¬ 
pofed 
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pofed  in  the  centre,  and  formed  his  elephants  into  a  firfl 
line,  which  extended  along  the  front  of  the  army,  and 
he  filled  up  the  intervals  between  the  elephants  with 
light-armed  troops.  He  gave  the  command  of  the  left 
wing  to  Pithon  ;  that  of  the  right  he  affigned  to  his  fon 
Demetrius,  where  he  was  to  aft  in  perfon,  at  the  head 
of  a  body  of  chofen  troops.  Eumenes  drew  up  his 
army  almoft  in  the  fame  manner ;  his  belt  troops  he 
difpofed  into  his  left  wing,  and  placed  himfelf  in  their 
front,  in  order  to  oppofe  Antigonus,  and  gave  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  ri^ht  to  Philip. 

Before  the  armies  began  the  charge,  he  exhorted  the 
Greeks  and  Barbarians  to  perform  their  duty  well;  for 
as  to  his  phalanx,  and  the  Argyrafpides,  they  fo  little 
needed  any  animating  expreflions,  that  they  were  the 
firft  to  encourage  him  with  affurances,  that  the  enemy 
lhould  not  wait  a  moment  for  them.  They  were  the 
oldeft  troops,  who  had  ferved  under  Philip  and  Alexan¬ 
der,  and  were  all  veteran  champions,  whom  viftory  had 
crowned  in  a  hundred  combats  ;  they  had  hitherto  been 
reputed  invincible,  and  had  never  been  foiled  in  any 
aftion  ;  for  which  reafon  they  advanced  to  the  troops 
of  Antigonus,  and  charged  them  fiercely  with  this  ex¬ 
clamation  ;  “  Villains!  you  now  fight  with  your  fa¬ 
thers  !”  They  then  broke  in  upon  the  infantry  with 
irrefiftible  fury  ;  Not  one  of  the  battalions  could  fuftain 
the  fhock,  and  moft  of  them  were  cut  to  pieces. 

The  event  was  different  with  refpeft  to  the  cavalry, 
for  as  the  engagement  between  them  began  on  a  fandy 
foil,  the  motion  of  the  men  and  horfes,  raifed  fucha 
thick  gloom  of  duff,  as  made  them  incapable  of  feeing 
to  the  diftance  of  three  paces.  Antigonus,  befriended  by 
this  darknefs,  detached  from  his  cavalry  a  body  of  troops 
fuperior  to  that  of  the  enemy,  and  carried  off  all  their 
baggage,  without  their  perceiving  it,  and  at  the  fame 
time  broke  in  upon  their  horfe.  Peuceftus,  who  com¬ 
manded  them,  and,  till  then,  had  given  a  thoufand  proofs 
of  true  bravery,  fell  back,  and  drew  all  the  reft  after 
him.  Eumenes  employed  all  his  efforts  to  rally  them. 
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but  in  vain ;  the  confufion  was  univerfal  in  that  quarter, 
as  the  advantage  had  been  complete  in  the  other.  The 
capture  of  the  baggage  was  of  more  importance  to  An- 
tigonus,  than  the  viftory  could  be  to  Eumenes ;  for  the 
foldiers  of  this  latter,  finding,  at  their  return,  all  their 
baggage  carried  off,  with  their  wives  and  children,  in- 
ffead  of  employing  their  fwords  againft  the  enemy,  in 
order  to  recover  them,  which  would  have  been  very 
pra&icable  at  that  time,  and  was  what  Eumenes  had 
promifed  to  accomplifh,  they  turned  all  their  fury  againft 
their  own  general. 

Having  chofen  their  time,  they  fell  upon  him,  forced 
his  fword  out  of  his  hand,  and  bound,  his  hands  behind 
him  with  his  own  belt.  In  this  condition  they  led  him 
through  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  then  drawn  up  in  lines 
under  arms,  in  order  to  deliver  him  up  to  Antigonus, 
who  had  promifed  to  reftore  them  all  their  baggage  on 
that  condition.  “  Kill  me,  O  foldiers,”  faid  Eumenes, 
as  he  palfed  by  them,  “  kill  me  yourfelves,  I  conjure  ye 
“  in  the  name  of  all  the  gods !  for  though  I  perifh  by 
“  the  command  of  Antigonus,  my  death  will  however 
“  be  as  much  your  a£t  as  if  I  had  fallen  by  your  fwords. 
“  If  you  are  unwilling  to  do  me  that  office  with  your 
“  own  hands,  permit  me,  at  leaft,  to  difcharge  it  by 
“  one  of  mine.  That  fhall  render  me  the  fervice  which 
“  you  refufe  me.  On  this  condition  I  abfolve  you 
“  from  all  the  feverities  you  have  reafon  to  apprehend 
“  from  the  vengeance  of  the  gods,  for  the  crime  you 
“  are  preparing  to  perpetrate  on  me.” 

Upon  this  they  haftened  him  along  to  prevent  the  re¬ 
petition  of  fuch  pathatic  addrelfes,  which  might  awakes 
the  affeftion  of  the  troops  for  their  general. 

Moft  of  the  foldiers  of  Antigonus  went  out  to  meet 
him,  and  left  fcarce  a  fingle  man  in  his  camp.  When 
that  illuftrious  prifoner  arrived  there,  Antigonus  had  not 
the  courage  to  fee  him,  becaufe  his  prefence  alone  would 
have  reproached  him  in  the  higheft  degree.  As  thole 
who  guarded  him  alked  Antigonus  in  what  manner  he 
•would  have  him  kept:  “  As  you  would  an  elephant,” 
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replied  he,  “  or  a  lion,”  which  are  two  animals  moft  to 
be  dreaded.  But  within  a  few  days  he  was  touched 
with  compafTion,  and  ordered  him  to  be  eafed  of  the 
weightieft  of  his  chains;  he  likewife  appointed  one  of 
his  own  domeftics  to  ferve  him,  and  permitted -his 
friends  to  fee  him,  and  pafs  whole  days  in  his  company. 
They  were  alfo  allowed  to  iurnifh  him  with  all 
neceflary  refrefhments. 

Antigonus  deliberated  with  himfelf  for  fometime,  in 
what  manner  he  fhould  treat  his  prifoner.  They  had 
been  intimate  friends,  when  they  ferved  under  Alexan¬ 
der,  and  the  remembrance  of  that  amity  rekindled  fome 
tender  fentiments  in  his  favour,  and  combated  for  a 
while  his  intereft.  His  fon  Demetrius  alfo  folicited 
ftrongly  in  his  favour ;  paflionately  defiring,  in  mere 
generofity,  that  the  life  of  fo  great  a  man  might  be  faved. 
But  Antigonus,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  his  in¬ 
flexible  fidelity  for  the  family  of  Alexander,  and  knew 
what  a  dangerous  enemy  he  had  in  him,  and  how  capa¬ 
ble  he  was  of  difconcerting  all  his  meafures,  fhould  he 
efcape  from  his  hands,  was  too  much  afraid  of  him  to 
grant  him  his  life,  and.  therefore  ordered  him  to  be  de- 
ftroyed  in  prifon. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  moft  accomplifhed  tnan  of 
his  age  in  every  particular,  and  the  worthieft  to  fucceed 
Alexander  the  Great.  He  had  not,  indeed,  the  fortune 
of  that  monarch,  but  he,  perhaps,  was  not  his  inferior 
in  merit.  He  was  truly  brave  without  temerity ;  and 
prudent,  without  weaknefs.  His  defcent  was  but 
mean,  though  he  was  not  afhamed  of  it,  and  he  gradu¬ 
ally  rofe  to  the  higheft  ftations,  and  might  even  have- 
afpired  to  a  throne,  if  he  had  either  had  more  ambi¬ 
tion  or  lefs  probity.  At  a  time  when  intrigues  and; 
cabals,  fpirited  by  a  motive  moft  capable  of.affe£lihg  a- 
human  heart,  I  mean  the  thirft  of  empire,,  knew  neither 
fincerity  nor  fidelity,  nor  had  any  refpefl  to  the  ties. of 
blood,  or  the  rights  of  friendfhip,  but  trampled  on  the- 
moft  facred  laws;  Eumenes  always  retained  an  invio¬ 
lable  fidelity  and  attachment  to  the  royal  family,  which, 
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no  hopes  or  fears,  no  viciffitude  of  fortune,  nor  any 
elevation,  had  power  to  {hake.  This  very  chara&er  of 
probity  rendered  him  infupportable  to  his  colleagues  ; 
for  it  frequently  happens,*  that  virtue  creates  enmities 
and  averfions,  becaufe  it  feems  to  reproach  thofe  who 
think  in  a  different  manner,  and  places  their  defefts  in 
too  near  a  view. 

He  poffeffed  all  the  military  virtues  in  a  fupreme  de¬ 
gree;  or,  in  other  words,  he  was  a  complete  mailer  of 
the  art  of  war,  as  well  as  of  fortitude,  forefight,  a  won¬ 
derful  fertility  of  invention  for  ftratagems  and  refources 
in  the  mod  unexpe&ed  dangers,  and  mod  defperate 
conjunftures :  But  I  place  in  a  much  nobler  light,  that 
chara&er  of  probity,  and  thofe  fentiments  of  honour, 
which  prevailed  in  him,  and  were  always  infeparable 
from  the  other  fhining  qualities  I  have  mentioned. 

A  merit  fo  illuftrious  and  univerfal,  and  at  the  fame 
time  fo  model!,  which  ought  to  have  excited  the  efteem 
and  admiration  of  the  other  commanders,  only  gave  them 
offence,  and  inflamed  their  envy,  a  deteft  too  fre¬ 
quently  vifible  in  perfons  of  high  rank.  Thefe  Satrapae, 
full  of  themfelves,  faw  with  jealoufy  and  indignation, 
that  an  officer  of  no  birth,  but  much  better  qualified, 
and  more  brave  and  experienced  than  themfelves,  had 
afcended  by  degrees  to  the  mod  exalted  flations,  which 
they  imagined  due  only  to  thofe  who  were  dignified 
with  great  names,  and  defcended  from  ancient  and 
illuftrious  families  :  As  if  true  nobility  did  not  confift 
in  merit  and  virtue. 

Antigonus  and  the  whole  army  celebrated  the  funeral 
obfequies  of  Eumenes  with  great  magnificence,  and 
confented  to  render  him  the  utmoft  honours  ;  his  death 
having  extinguilhed  all  their  envy  and  fear.  1  hey  de- 
pofited  his  bones  and  allies  in  an  urn  of  filver,  and  fent 
it  to  his  wife  and  children  in  Cappadocia ;  poor  cor®pen- 
fation  fora  defolate  widow  and  her  helplefs  orphans! 

*  lnduftria  innocenUaque  quafi  mails  artibus  infenfi - ttiam  gloria 

a:  vims  mjtnjoi  babel,  ut  nimis  ex  propinqut  diverfa  argens.  Tacit. 
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Sect.  Vi.  Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  Lyfimachus,  and  Caf- 
J'ander ,  form  a  confederacy  againft  Antigonus.  Who 
deprives  Ptolemy  of  Syria  and  Phoenicia,  and  makes 
himfelf  mafer  of  Tyre,  after  along fiege.  Demetrius, 
the  Jon  of  Antigonus,  begins  to  make  himfelf  known  in 
Ajia  Minor.  He  lofes  a  firf  battle,  and  gains  a  fecond. 
Seleucus  takes  Babylon.  A  treaty  of  peace  between  the 
princes  is  immediately  broken.  Caffander  caufes  the 
young  king  Alexander,  and  his  mother  Roxana,  to  be 
put  to  death.  Hercules,  another  fon  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  is  likewife  /lain,  with  his  mother  Barfna,  by 
Polyfperchon.  Antigonus  caufes  Cleopatra,  the fjler  of 
the  fame  Alexander,  to  be  put  to  death.  The  revolt  of 
Ophelias  in  Libya. 

d  A  NTIGONUS,  concluding  that  he  Ihould  be 
mailer  of  the  empire  of  Alia  for  the  future, 
made  a  new  regulation  in  the  ealtern  provinces,  for  his 
better  fecurity.  He  difcarded  all  the  governors  he  fuf- 
pe£led,  and  advanced  to  their  places  thofe  perfons  in 
whom  he  thought  he  might  confide.  He  even  dellroyed 
feveral  who  had  rendered  themfelves  formidable  to  him 
by  too  much  merit.  Pithon,  governor  of  Media,  and 
Antigenes,  general  of  the  Argyrafpides,  were  among 
thefe  latter.  Seleucus,  governor  of  Babylon,  was  like¬ 
wife  minuted  down  in  his  lift  of  profcriptions,  but  he 
found  means  to  efcape  the  danger,  and  threw  himfelf 
under  the  protefilion  of  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt.  As 
for  the  Argyrafpides  who  had  betrayed  Eumenes,  he  fent 
them  into  Arachofia,  the  remoteft  province  in  the  em¬ 
pire,  and  ordered  Syburtius,  who  governed  there,  to 
take  fuch  meafures  as  might  deftroy  them  all,  and  that 
not  one  of  them  might  ever  return  to  Greece.  The  juft 
horror  he  conceived  at  the  infamous  manner  in  which 
they  betrayed  their  general,  contributed  not  a  little  to 
this  refolution,  though  he  enjoyed  the  fruit  of  their 

treafon 
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treafon  without  the  leaft  fcruple  or  remorfe;  but  a  mo¬ 
tive,  ftill  more  prevalent,  determined  him  chiefly  to 
this  proceeding.  Thefe  foldiers  were  mutinous,  un- 
tra&able,  licentious,  and  averfe  to  all  obedience;  their 
example,  therefore,  was  capable  of  corrupting  the  other 
troops,  and  even  of  deftroying  him,  by  a  new  inftance 
of  treachery;  he  therefore  was  refolved  to  exterminate 
them  without  hefitation. 

e  Seleucus  knew  how  to  represent  the  formidable 
power  of  Antigonus  fo  effectually  to  Ptolemy,  that  he 
engaged  him  in  a  league  with  Lyfimachus  and  Caffander, 
whom  he  had  alfo  convinced  by  an  exprefs  of  the  danger 
they  had  reafon  to  apprehend  from  the  power  of  that 
prince.  Antigonus  was  very  fenfible  that  Seleucus  would 
not  fail  to  folicit  them  into  meafures  againfthis  intereft, 
for  which  reafon  he  fent  an  embaffy  to  each  of  the  three, 
to  renew  the  good  intelligence  between  them,  by  new 
affurances  of  his  friendfhip.  But  what  confidence  could 
be  repofed  in  fuch  affurances  from  a  perfidious  man  who 
had  lately  deftroyed  fo  many  governors,  from  no  induce¬ 
ment  but  the  ambition  of  reigning  alone  at  the  expence 
of  all  his  colleagues  ?  The  anfwers  therefore  which  he 
received,  made  him  fufficiently  fenfible,  that  it  was  in¬ 
cumbent  on  him  to  prepare  for  war  :  Upon  which  he 
quitted  the  Eaft,  and  advanced  into  Cilicia,  with  very 
confiderable  treafures  which  he  had  drawn  from  Baby¬ 
lon  and  Sufa.  He  there  raifed  new  levies,  regulated 
feveral  affairs  in  the  provinces  of  Afia  Minor,  and  then 
marched  into  Syria  and  Phoenicia. 

f  His  defign  was  to  dived  Ptolemy  of  thofe  two 
provinces,  and  make  himfelf  matter  of  their  maritime 
forces,  which  were  ahfolutely  neceffary  for  him  in  the 
war  he  was  preparing  to  undertake  againft  the  confede¬ 
rates.  For  unlefs  he  could  be  matter  at  fea,  and  have  at 
leaft  the  ports  and  veffels  of  the  Phoenicians  at  his  dif- 
pofat,^he  could  never  expeft  any  fuccefs  againft  them. 
He,  however,  arrived  too  late  to  furprxfe  the  ttnps;  for 

Ptolemy 
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Ptolemy  had  already  lent  to  Egypt  all  that  could  be  found 
in  Phoenicia,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  Antigonus 
made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  ports;  for  Tyre,  Joppa,  and 
Gaza  oppofed  him  with  all  their  forces.  The  two  laft, 
indeed,  were  foon  taken,  but  a  confiderable  length  of 
time  was  neceflary  for  the  reduction  of  lyre. 

However,  as  he  was  already  mailer  of  all  the  other 
ports  of  Syria  and  Phoenicia,  he  immediately  gave  orders 
for  building  velfels,  and  a  vaft  number  of  trees  were  cut 
down,  for  that  purpofe,  on  mount  Libanus,  which  was 
covered  with  cedar,  and  cyprefs-trees  of  extraordinary 
beauty  and  height,  and  they  were  conveyed  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  ports  where  the  fhips  were  to  be  built,  in  which 
work  he  employed  feveral  thoufand  men.  In  a  word, 
with  thefe  Ihips,  and  others,  that  joined  him  from 
Cyprus,  Rhodes,  and  fome  particular  cities  with  which 
he  had  contrafted  an  alliance,  he  formed  a  confiderable 
fleet,  and  rendered  himfelf  mailer  of  the  fea. 

His  ardour  for  this  work  was  redoubled  by  an  affront 
he  had  received  from  Seleucus,  who,  with  a  hundred 
fhips  that  Ptolemy  had  fent  him,  failed  up  to  Tyre,  in 
fight  of  all  the  forces  of  Antigonus,  with  an  intention 
to  brave  him  whilft  he  was  engaged  in  the  fiege  of  that 
city.  And  in  reality  this  inful  t  had  greatly  difcouragedhis 
troops,  and  given  his  allies  fuch  an  opinion  of  his  weak- 
nefs,  as  was  very  injurious  to  him.  In  order,  there¬ 
fore,  to  prevent  the  effeft  of  thofe  difadvantageous 
opinions,  he  fent  for  the  principal  allies,  and  alfured 
them  he  would  have  fuch  a  fleet  at  fea  that  fummer,  as 
fhould  be  fuperior  to  the  naval  force  of  all  his  enemies, 
and  he  was  punblual  to  his  promife  before  the  expiration 
of  the  year. 

e  But  when  he  perceived,  that  while  he  was  thus 
employed  in  Phoenicia,  Calfander  gained  upon  him  by 
land  in  Afia  Minor,  he  marched  thither  with  part  of  his 
troops,  and  left  the  reft  with  his  fon  Demetrius,  who 
was  then  but  twenty-two  years  of  age,  to  defend  Syria 
and  Phoenicia  againft  Ptolemy.  This  Demetrius  will 
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be  much  celebrated  in  the  fequel  of  this  hiftory,  and 
I  (hall  foon  point  out  his  particular  chara&er. 

h  Tyre  was  then  reduced  to  the  laft  extremities;  the 
fleet  of  Antigonus  cut  off  all  communication  of  pro- 
vifions,  and  the  city  was  foon  obliged  to  capitulate. 
The  garrifon  which  Ptolemy  had  there,  obtained  per- 
miffion  to  march  out  with  all  their  effefts,  and  the  in¬ 
habitants  were  promifed  the  enjoyment  of  theirs  with¬ 
out  moleftation.  Andronicus,  who  commanded  at  the 
fiege,  was  tranfported  with  gaining  a  place  of  fuch  im¬ 
portance  on  any  conditions  whatever;  and  efpecially 
after  a  fiege  which  had  haraffed  his  troops  fo  exceed¬ 
ingly  for  fifteen  months. 

It  was  no  longer  than  nineteen  years  before  this  event, 
that  Alexander  had  deftroyed  this  city,  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  made  it  natural  to  believe  it  would  require  whole 
ages  to  re-eftablifh  it;  and  yet  in  fo  fhort  a  time  it  be¬ 
came  capable  of  fuftaining  this  new  fiege,  which  lafted 
more  than  as  long  again  as  that  of  Alexander.  This 
circumftance  difcovers  the  great  refources  derived  from 
commerce;  for  this  was  the  only  expedient  by  which 
Tyre  rofe  out  of  its  ruins,  and  recovered  moll  of  its 
former  fplendor.  This  city  was  then  the  center  of  all 
the  traffic  of  the  Ealt  and  Weft. 

1  Demetrius,  who  now  began  to  be  known,  and 
will  for  the  future  be  furnamed  Poliorcetes,*  which  fig- 
nifies  taker  of  cities ,  was  the  fon  of  Antigonus.  He  was 
finely  made,  and  of  uncommon  beauty.  A  pleafing 
fweetnefs,  blended  with  gravity,  was  vifible  in  his 
afpe&,+  and  he  had  an  air  of  ferenity,  intermixed  with 
fomething  which  carried  awe  along  with  it.  Vivacity 
of  youth  in  him  was  tempered  with  a  majeftic  mien, 
and  an  air  truly  royal  and  heroic.  The  fame  mixture 
was  likewife  obfervable  in  his  manners,  which  were 
equally  qualified  to  charm  and  aftonifh.  When  he  had 

no 

k  Diod.  1.  xix.  p.  7ej.  '  Plut.  in  Demet.  p.  88$,  88o. 

*  The  word  is  dewed  from  eroXiogxEtv,  tobeiiege  a  city,  whofe  root 
is  iroXi?,  a  city,  and  ££*©-,  a  fence,  a  trench,  a  bulwark. 
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no  affairs  to  tranfaft,  his  intercourfe  with  his  friends 
was  enchanting.  Nothing  could  equal  the  fumptuofity 
infeparable  from  his  feafts,  luxury,  and  his  whole  man¬ 
ner  of  living;  and  it  may  be  juftly  faid,  that  he  was 
the  molt  voluptuous  and  delicate  of  all  princes.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  alluring  as  all  thefe  foft  pleafures 
might  appear  to  him,  when  he  had  any  enterprife  to  un¬ 
dertake,  he  was  the  moll  aftive  and  vigilant  of  man¬ 
kind:  nothing  but  his  patience  and  afliduity  in  fatigue 
were  equal  to  his  vivacity  and  courage.  Such  is  the 
chara&er  of  the  young  prince  who  now  begins  to  ap¬ 
pear  upon  the  ftage  of  a&ion. 

Plutarch  remarks  in  him,  as  a  peculiarity  which  dif- 
tinguifhed  him  from  the  other  princes  of  his  time,  his 
profound  refpeCt  for  his  parents,  which  neither  flowed 
from  affectation  nor  ceremony,  but  was  fincere  and  real, 
and  the  growth  of  the  heart  itfelf.  Antigonus,  on  his 
part,  had  a  tendernefs  and  affe&ion  for  his  fon,  that  was 
truly  paternal,  and  extended  even  to  familiarity,  though 
without  any  diminution  of  the  authority  of  the  fovereign 
and  the  father;  and  this  created  an  union  and  confidence 
between  them  entirely  free  from  all  fear  and  fufpicion. 
Plutarch  relates  an  inftance  of  it  to  this  effeCl.  One 
day,  when  Antigonus  was  engaged  in  giving  audience 
to  fome  ambaffadors,  Demetrius,  returning  from  the 
chafe,  advanced  into  the  great  hall,  where  he  faluted  his 
father  with  a  kifs,  and  then  feated  himfelf  at  his  fide, 
with  his  darts  in  his  hand.  Antigonus  had  juft  giventhe 
ambaffadors  their  anfwer,  but  he  ordered  them  to  be 
introduced  a  fecond  time;  “  You  may  likewife  inform 
your  mailers,”  faid  he,  “  of  the  manner  in  which  my 
fon  and  I  live  together.”  Intimating  thereby,  that  he 
was  not  afraid  to  let  his  fon  approach  him  with  arms,* 
and  that  this  good  intelligence,  that  fubfifted  between 
him  and  his  fon,  conftituted  the  greateft  ftrength  of  his 
dominions,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  affe&ed  him  with 
the  moll  fenfible  pleafure.  But  to  return  to  our  fubjeCl. 

Antigonus 

*  Neither  the  Greeks  npr  Romans  ever  wore  arms  but  in  war,  or 
when  they  hunted. 
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k  Antigonus  having  paffed  into  Alia,  foon  flopped  the 
progrefs  of  Callander's  arms,  and  preffed  him  So  vigor¬ 
ously,  that  he  obliged  him  to  come  to  an  accommoda¬ 
tion,  on  very  honourable  tehns ;  but  the  treaty  was 
hardly  concluded  before  he  repented  of  his  acceflion  to 
it,  and  broke  it,  by  demanding  fuccours  of  Ptolemy  and 
Seleucus,  and  renewing  the  war.  The  violation  of 
treaties  was  confidered  as  nothing,  by  the  generality  of 
thofe  princes  whofe  hiflory  I  am  now  writing.  Thefe 
unworthy  expedients, whicharejuftly  thought  difhonour- 
able  in  private  perfons,  appeared  to  thofe  as  fo  many 
circumflances  effential  to  their  glory.  They  applauded 
themfelves  for  their  perfidious  mealures,  as  if  they  had 
been  inflances  of  their  abilities  in  government,  and  were 
never  fenfible  that  fuch  proceedings  would  teach  their 
troops  to  be  wanting  in  their  fidelity  to  them,  and  leave 
them  deflitute  of  any  pretext  of  complaint  againft  their 
own  fubjedls,  who,  by  revolting  from  their  authority, 
only  trod  in  the  fame  paths  which  they  themfelves  had 
already  marked  out.  By  fuch  contagious  examples,  a 
whole  age  is  foon  corrupted,  and  learns  to  renounce, 
without  a  blufh,  all  Sentiments  of  honour  and  probity, 
becaufe  that  which  is  once  become  common,  no  longer 
appears  Shameful. 

The  renewal  of  this  war  detained  Antigonus  in  thofe 
parts  longer  than  he  intended,  and  afforded  Ptolemy  an 
opportunity  of  obtaining  confiderabie  advantages  over 
him  in  another  quarter. 

1  He  firft  failed  with  his  fleet  to  the  ifle  of  Cyprus, 
and  reduced  the  greatefl  part  of  it  to  his  obedience. 
Nicocles,  King  of  Pathos,  one  of  the  cities  of  that 
ifland,  Submitted  to  him  like  the  reft,  but  made  a  Secret 
alliance  with  Antigonus,  a  year  or  two  after.  Ptolemy 
received  intelligence  of  this  proceeding,  and,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  other  princes  from  imitating  his  example, 
he  ordered  feme  of  his  officers  in  Cyprus  to  deftroy  him ; 
but  they  being  unwilling  to  execute  that  commiflion 
themfelves,  earneftly  intreated  Nicocles  to  prevent  it  by 

a  vo- 
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a  voluntary  death.  The  unhappy  prince  consented  to 
the  propofal,  and,  feeing  himfelf  utterly  deftitute  of  de¬ 
fence,  became  his  own  executioner.  But  though  Pto¬ 
lemy  had  commanded  thofe  officers  to  treat  the  Queen 
Axithea,  and  the  other  princeffies  whom  they  found  in 
the  palace  of  Nicocles,  with  the  refpeft  due  to  their 
rank,  yet  they  could  not  prevent  them  from  following 
the  example  of  the  unfortunate  King.  The  Queen, 
after  fhe  had  {lain  her  daughters  with  her  own  hands, 
and  exhorted  the  other  princeffies  not  to  furvive  the 
calamity  by  which  their  unhappy  brother  fell,  plunged 
her  dagger  into  her  own  bofom.  The  death  of  thefe 
princelfes  wTas  fucceeded  by  that  of  their  hufbands, 
who,  before  they  flew  themfelves,  fet  fire  to  the  four 
corners  of  the  palace.  Such  was  the  dreadful  and 
bloody  fcene  which  was  afted  at  Cyprus. 

Ptolemy,  after  he  once  became  matter  of  that  ifland, 
made  a  defcent  into  Syria,  and  from  thence  proceeded 
to  Cilicia,  where  he  acquired  great  fpoils,  and  took  a 
large  number  of  prifoners,  whom  he  carried  with  him 
into  Egypt.  Seleucus  imparted  to  him,  at  his  return., 
a  projeft  for  regaining  Syria  and  Phoenicia,  and  the 
execution  of  it  was  agreed  to  be  undertaken.  Ptolemy 
accordingly  marched  thither  in  perfon  with  a  fine  army, 
after  he  had  happily  fuppreffed  a  revolt  which  had  been 
kindled  among  the  Cyreneans,  and  found  Demetrius 
at  Gaza,  who  oppofed  his  entrance  into  that  place.  This 
occafioned  a  fharp  engagement,  in  which  Ptolemy  was 
at  laft  victorious.  Demetrius  had  five  thoufand  of  his 
men  killed,  and  eight  thoufand  more  made  prifoners: 
he  likewife  loft  his  tents,  his  treafure,  and  all  his  equi¬ 
page,  and  was  obliged  to  retreat  as  far  as  Azotus,  and 
from  thence  to  Tripoli,  a  city  of  Phoenicia,  on  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  Upper  Syria,  and  to  abandon  all  Phoenicia, 
Paleftine  and  Coelofyria  to  Ptolemy. 

Before  his  departure  from  Azotus,  he  defired  leave  to 
bury  the  dead,  which  Ptolemy  not  only  granted,  but 
aWy  fent  him  back  all  his  equipage,  tents,  furniture, 
friends,  and  domeftics,  without  any  ranfom,  and  caufed 
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it  to  be  declared  to  him,  “  That  they  ought  not  to  make 
war  againft  each  other  for  riches,  but  for  glory;”  and 
it  was  impofiible  for  a  Pagan  to  think  better.  May  we 
not  likewife  fay,  that  he  uttered  his  real  fentiments  ? 
Demetrius,  touched  with  fo  obliging  an  inftance  of  ge- 
nerofity,  immediately  begged  of  the  gods  not  to  leave 
him  long  indebted  to  Ptolemy  for  fo  great  a  benefac¬ 
tion,  but  to  furnifh  him  with  an  opportunity  of  return¬ 
ing  him  one  of  a  like  nature. 

Ptolemy  fent  the  reft  of  the  prifoners  into  Egypt,  to 
ferve  him  in  his  fleet,  and  then  purfued  his  conquefts. 
All  the  coafts  of  Phoenicia  fubmitted  to  him  except  the 
city  of  Tyre;  upon  which  he  fent  a  fecret  meflage  to 
Andronicus,  the  governor  of  that  place,  and  one  ot  the 
braveft  officers  ot  Antigonus,  and  the  moft  attached  to 
the  fervice  of  his  matter;  to  induce  him  to  abandon  the 
city  with  a  good  grace,  and  not  oblige  him  to  befiege  it 
in  form,  Andronicus,  who  depended  on  the  Tyrians’ 
fidelity  to  Antigonus,  returned  a  haughty,  and  even  an 
infulting  and  contemptuous  anfwer  to  Ptolemy ;  but  he 
was  deceived  in  his  expectations,  for  the  garrifon  and 
inhabitants  compelled  him  to  furrender.  He  then  ima¬ 
gined  himfelf  inevitably  loft,  and  that  nothing  could 
make  a  conqueror  forget  the  infolence  with  which  he 
had  treated  him;  but  he  was  deceived  again.  The 
King  of  Egypt,  inftead  of  making  any  reprifals  upon 
an  officer  who  had  infulted  him  with  fo  much  indignity, 
made  it  a  kind  of  duty  to  engage  him  in  his  fervice  by 
the  regard  he  profefled  for  him  when  he  was  introduced 
to  falute  him. 

Demetrius  was  not  difeouraged  with  the  lofs  of  the 
battle,  as  a  young  prince  who  had  been  fo  unfortunate 
in  his  firft  enterprife,  might  naturally  have  been;  but 
he  employed  all  his  attention  in  raifing  trefh  troops  and 
making  new  preparations,  with  all  the  fteadinefs  and 
refolution  of  a  confummate  general  habituated  to  the 
art  of  war,  and  to  the  inconftancy  and  viciflitudes  of 
arms;  in  a  word,  he  fortified  the  cities,  and  was  con¬ 
tinually  exercifing  his  foldiers. 

Antigonus 
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Antigonus  received  intelligence  of  the  lofs  of  that 
battle,  without  any  vifible  emotion,  and  he  coldly  faid, 
“  Ptolemy  has  defeated  boys,  but  he  fhall  foon  have 
men  to  deal  with;”  and  as  he  was  unwilling  to  abate 
the  courage  and  ardour  of  his  fon,  he  complied  with 
his  requeft  of  making  a  fecond  trial  of  his  forces  againft 
Ptolemy. 

m  Some  time  after  this  event,  Cilles,  Ptolemy’s  lieu¬ 
tenant,  arrived  wfith  a  numerous  army,  fully  perfuaded 
that  he  fhould  drive  Demetrius  out  of  Syria;  for  he 
had  entertained  a  very  contemptible  opinion  of  him 
irom  his  defeat:  but  Demetrius,  who  had  known  how 
to  derive  advantages  from  his  misfortune,  and  was  now 
become  more  circumfpeft  and  attentive,  fell  upon  fcim 
when  he  leaft  expefted  it,  and  made  himfelf  mailer  of 
his  camp  and  all  his  baggage,  took  feven  thoufand  of 
his  men  prifoners,  even  lei  fed  him  with  his  own  hands, 
and  carried  off  a  great  booty.  The  glory  and  riches 
Demetrius  had  acquired  by  this  viftory,  affefted  him 
lefs  than  the  pleafure  of  being  in  a  condition  to  acquit 
himfelf  with  refpeft  to  his  enemy,  and  return  the  obliga¬ 
tion  he  had  received  from  him.  He  would  not,  how¬ 
ever,  aft  in  this  manner  by  his  own  authority,  but  wrote 
an  account  of  the  whole  affair  to  his  father,  who  permit¬ 
ted  him  to  aft  as  he  fhould  judge  proper.  Upon  which 
he  immediately  fent  back  Cilles,  with  all  his  friends, 
laden  with  magnificent  prefents,  and  all  the  baggage  he 
had  taken.  There  is  certainly  fomething  very  noble 
in  contending  with  an  enemy  in  this  generous  manner; 
and  it  was  a  difpofition  Hill  more  eftimable,  efpecially 
in  a  young  and  viftorious  prince,  to  make  it  a  point 
of  glory,  to  depend  entirely  upon  his  father,  and  to 
take  no  meafures  in  fuch  a  conjunfture  without  confult- 
ing  him. 

11  Seleucus,  after  the  viftory  obtained  over  Demetrius 
at  Gaza,  had  obtained  a  thoufand  foot,  and  three  hundred 
horfe  from  Ptolemy,  and  proceeded  with  this  fmall  efcort 

to. 
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to  the  Eaft,  with  an  intention  to  re-enter  Babylon, 
When  he  arrived  at  Carrae,  in  Mesopotamia,  he  made 
the  Macedonian  garrifon  join  his  troops,  partly  by  con- 
fent,  and  partly  by  compulfion.  As  icon  as  his  ap-^ 
proach  to  Babylon  was  known,  his  ancient  fubjebls 
came  in  great  numbers  to  range  them  Tel ves  under  his 
enfigns,  for  the  moderation  of  his  government  had  ren¬ 
dered  him  greatly  beloved  in  that  province  whilft  the 
feverity  of  Antigonus  was  univerfally  detefted.  The 
people  were  charmed  at  his  return,  and  the  hopes  of  his 
re-eftablifhment.  When  he  arrived  at  Babylon,  he 
found  the  gates  open,  and  was  received  with  the  general 
acclamations  of  the  people.  Thofe  who  favoured  the 
party  of  Antigonus,  retired  into  the  calf  le  ;  but  as  Seleu- 
cus  was  mailer  of  the  city,  and  the  affections  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  he  foon  made  himfelf  mailer  of  that  fortrefs,  and 
there  found  his  children,  friends,  and  domeftics,  whom 
Antigonus'  had  detained  pnfoners  in  that  place  from  the 
retreat  of  Seleucus  into  Egypt. 

It  was  immediately  judged  necehary  to  raife  a  good 
army  to  defend  thefe  acquifitions,  and  he  was  hardly  re- 
inftated  in  Babylon,  before  Nicanor,  the  governor  of 
Media,  under  Antigonus,  was  upon  his  marchto  diflodge 
him.  Seleucus  having  received  intelligence  of  his  mo¬ 
tion,  palfed  the  Tigris,  in  order  to  confront  him,  and  he 
had  the  good  fortune  to  furprife  him  in  a  difadvantageous 
poll,  where  he  alTaulted  his  camp  by  night,  and  entirely 
defeated  his  army.  Nicanor  was  compelled  to  fly,  with 
a  fmall  number  of  his  friends,  and  to  crofs  the  deferts 
before  he  could  arrive  at  the  place  where  Antigonus  then 
was.  All  the  troops,  who  had  efcaped  from  the  defeat, 
declared  for  Seleucus,  either  through  a  diflatisfaclion  in 
the  fervice  of  Antigonus,  or  elfe  from  the  apprehen- 
fions  of  the  conqueror.  Seleucus  was  now  mailer  of 
a  fine  army,  which  he  employed  in  the  conquefl  of 
Media  and  Sufiana,  with  the  other  adjacent  provinces, 
by  which  means  he  rendered  himfelf  very  powerful. 
The  lenity  of  his  government,  hisjullice,  equity,  and 
humanity  to  all  his  fubjebls,  contributed  principally  to 
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the  eftablifhment  of  his  power  ;  and  he  was  then  fenfi- 
ble  how  advantageous  it  is  for  a  prince  to  treat  his  people 
in  that  manner,  and  to  poffefs  their  affe&ions.  He  ar¬ 
rived  in  his  own  territories  with  a  handful  of  men,  but 
the  love  of  his  people  was  equivalent  to  an  army,  and 
he  not  only  affembled  a  vaft  body  of  them  about  him  in 
a  fhort  time,  but  they  were  likewife  rendered  invincible 
by  their  affeftion  for  him. 

°  With  this  entry  into  Babylon,  commences  the  fa¬ 
mous  ALraof  the  Seleucides,  received  by  all  the  people 
of  the  Eafl,  as  well  Pagans  as  Jews,  Chriftians,  and 
Mahommedans.  The  Jews  called  it  the  yEra  of  Con- 
trafts,  becaufewhen  they  were  fubjefted  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Syro-Macedonian  Kings,  they  were  obliged 
to  infert  it  into  the  dates  of  their  contra&s  and  other 
civil  writings.  The  Arabians  ftyle  it  the  ALra  of  Bi- 
comus,  intimating  Seleucus  thereby,  according^o  fome 
authors,  who  declare  that  the  fculptors  reprefented  him 
with  two  horns  of  an  ox  on  his  head,  becaufe  this  prince 
was  fo  ftrong,  that  he  could  feife  that  animal  by  the 
horns  and  flop  him  fhort  in  his  full  career.  The  two 
books  of  the  Maccabees  call  it  the  JEra  of  the  Greeks, 
and  ufeit  in  their  dates;  with  this  difference,  however » 
that  the  firft  of  thefe  books  reprefents  it  as  beginning 
in  the  fpring,  the  other,  in  the  autumn  of  the  fame 
year.  The  thirty-one  years  of  the  reign  afcribed  to 
Seleucus,  begin  at  this  period. 

p  Antigonus  was  at  Celaenae,  when  he  received  in¬ 
telligence  of  the  viftory  obtained  by  his  fon  Demetrius 
over  the  troops  of  Ptolemy;  and  immediately  ad¬ 
vanced  to  Syria,  in  order  to  fecure  all  the  advantages 
that  were  presented  to  him  by  that  event.  He  eroded 
mount  Taurus,  and  joined  his  fon,  whom  he  tenderly 
embraced  at  the  firft  interview,  fhedding  at  the  fame 
time  tears  of  joy.  Ptolemy,  being  fenlible  that  he 
was  not  ftrong  enough  to  oppofe  the  united  forces 
of  the  father  and  fon,  refolved  to  demolifh  the  for¬ 
tifications  of  Aca,  Joppa,  Samaria,  and  Gaza;  after 
2  which 
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which  he  retired  into  Egypt,  with  the  greateft  part  of 
the  riches  of  the  country,  and  a  numerous  train  of  the 
inhabitants.  In  this  manner  was  all  Phoenicia,  Judaea, 
and  Ccelofyria,  fubjetted  a  fecond  time  to  the  power  of 
Antigonus. 

s  The  inhabitants  of  thefe  provinces  who  were 
carried  off  by  Ptolemy,  followed  him  more  out  of  in¬ 
clination,  than  by  any  conftraint;  and  the  moderation 
and  humanity  with  which  he  always  treated  thofe  who 
fubmitted  to  his  government,  had  gained  their  hearts  fo 
effeftually,  that  they  were  more  defirous  of  living  under 
him  in  a  foreign  country,  than  to  continue  fubjeft  in 
their  own  to  Antigonus,  from  whom  they  had  no  ex- 
peftations  of  fo  gentle  a  treatment.  They  were  like- 
wife  ftrengthened  in  this  refolution  by  the  advantageous 
propofals  of  Ptolemy;  for,  as  he  then  intended  to  make 
Alexandria  the  capital  of  Egypt,  it  was  very  eafy  to  draw 
the  inhabitants  thither,  where  he  offered  them  extraor¬ 
dinary  privileges  and  immunities.  He,  therefore,  fettled 
in  that  city  moll  of  thofe  who  followed  him  on  this 
occafion,  among  whom  was  a  numerous  body  of  Jews. 
Alexander  had  formerly  placed  many  of  that  nation  there ; 
but  Ptolemy,  in  his  return  from  one  of  his  firft  expe¬ 
ditions,  planted  a  much  greater  number  in  that  city  than 
Alexander  himfelf,  and  they  there  found  a  fine  country, 
and  a  powerful  prote&ion.  The  rumour  of  thefe  ad¬ 
vantages  being  propagated  through  all  Judaea,  rendered 
many  more  of  the  inhabitants  defiious  of  eflablilhing 
themfelves  at  Alexandria,  and  they  accomplifhed  that 
defign  upon  this  occafion.  Alexander  had  granted  the 
Tews  who  fettled  there,  under  his  government,  the  fame 
privileges  as  were  enjoyed  by  the  Macedonians;  and 
Ptolemy  purfued  the  fame  condutt  with  refpeft  to  this 
new  colony.  In  a  word,  he  fettled  fuch  a  number  of 
them  there,  that  the  quarter  inhabited  by  the  Jews  alinoft 
formed  an  entire  city  of  itfelf.  A  large  body  of  ba- 
maritans  alfo  eftablifhed  themfelves  there,  on  the  lame 

looting 
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footing  with  the  Jews,  and  increafed  exceedingly  in 
numbers. 

r  Antigonus,  after  he  had  repoffeffed  himfelf  of 
Syria  and  Judaea,  fent  Athenazus,  one  of  his  generals, 
againft  the  Nabathaean  Arabs,  a  nation  of  robbers,  who 
made  feveral  inroads  into  the  country  he  had  newly 
conquered,  and  had  lately  carried  off  a  very  large  booty. 
Their  capital  city  was  Petra,  fo  called  by  the  Greeks, 
becaufe  it  was  fituated  on  a  high  rock,  in  the  middle  of 
a  defert  country.  Athenaeus  made  himfelf  matter  of  the 
place,  and  likewife  of  the  fpoils  depofited  in  it ;  but  the 
Arabs  attacked  him  by  furprife  in  their  retreat,  and  de¬ 
feated  the  greateft  part  of  his  troops ;  they  likewife  killed 
him  on  the  fpot,  regained  all  the  booty,  and  carried  it 
back  to  Petra,  from  whence  they  wrote  a  letter  to  An¬ 
tigonus,  who  was  then  in  Syria,  complaining  of  the  in- 
juftice  with  which  they  had  been  treated  by  Athenaeus. 
Antigonus  pretended  at  firft  to  difapprove  his  proceed¬ 
ings;  but  as  foon  as  he  had  affembled  his  troops,  he 
gave  the  command  of  them  to  his  fon  Demetrius,  with 
orders  to  chaftife  the  infolence  of  thofe  robbers:  but 
as  this  prince  found  it  impra&icable  to  force  them  in 
their  retreat,  or  re-take  Petra,  he  contented  himfelf 
with  making  the  beft  treaty  he  could  with  this  people, 
and  then  marched  back  with  his  troops. 

*  Antigonus,  upon  the  intelligence  he  received  of 
the  fuccefs  of  Seleucus  in  the  Eaft,  fent  his  fon  De¬ 
metrius  thither  at  the  head  of  an  army,  to  drive  him  out 
of  Babylon,  and  difpoffefs  him  of  that  province,  while 
he  himfelf  advanced  to  the  coafts  of  Afia  Minor,  to 
oppofc  the  operations  of  the  confederate  princes,  whofe 
power  daily  increafed.  He  likewife  ordered  his  fon  to 
join  him,  after  he  had  executed  his  commiflion  in  the 
Eaft.  Demetrius,  in  conformity  to  his  father’s  direc¬ 
tions,  affembled  the  army  at  Damafcus,  and  marched 
to  Babylon;  and  as  Seleucus  was  then  in  Media,  he 
entered  the  city  without  any  oppofition.  Patroclus,  who 

had 
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had  been  entrufted  with  the  government  of  that  city  by 
Seleucus,  finding  himfelf  not  ftrong  enough  to  refill 
Demetrius,  retired  with  his  troops  into  the  marfhes, 
where  the  rivers,  canals  and  fens  that  covered  him, 
made  the  approach  impracticable.  He  had  the  precau¬ 
tion,  when  he  left  Babylon,  to  caufe  the  inhabitants 
alfo  to  retire  from  thence,  who  all  laved  themfelves ; 
fome  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Tigris,  others  in  the  de- 
ferts,  and  the  reft  in  places  of  fecurity. 

Demetrius  caufed  the  caftles  to  be  attacked,  of  which 
there  were  two  in  Babylon,  very  large,  and  ftrength- 
ened  with  good  garrifons  on  the  two  oppofite  banks  of 
the  Euphrates.  One  of  thefe  he  took,  and  placed  in  it 
a  garrifon  of  feven  thoufand  men.  The  other  fuftained 
the  fiege  till  Antigonus  ordered  his  fon  to  join  him. 
This  prince,  therefore,  left  Archaelaus,  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  officers  of  the  army,  with  a  thoufand  horfe,  and 
five  thoufand  foot,  to  continue  the  liege,  and  marched 
with  the  reft  of  the  troops  into  Afia  Minor,  to  re-inlorce 
his  father. 

Before  his  departure,  he  caufed  Babylon  to  be  plun¬ 
dered;  but  this  aflion  proved  very  detrimental  to  his 
father’s  affairs,  and  attached  the  inhabitants  more  than 
ever  to  Seleucus ;  even  thofe  who,  till  then,  had  efpoufed 
the  intereft  of  Antigonus,  never  imagined  that  the  city 
would  be  treated  in  that  manner,  and  looked  upon  this 
pillage  as  an  a£l  of  defertion,  and  a  formal  declaiation 
of  hTs  having  entirely  abandoned  them:  This  induced 
them  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  an  accommodation  with 
Seleucus,  and  they  accordingly  went  over  to  his  party; 
by  which  means  Seleucus,  upon  his  return,  which  im¬ 
mediately  followed  the  departure  of  Demetrius,  had  no 
difficulty  to  drive  out  the  few  troops  that  Demetrius  had 
left  in  the  city,  andhe  retookthe  c  aftle  they  had  poffeffed. 
When  this  event  was  accomplilhed,  he  ellablilhed  his 
authority  in  fuch  a  folid  manner,  that  nothing  was  ca¬ 
pable  of  ffiaking  it.  This  therefore  is  the  epocha  to 
which  the  Babylonians  refer  the  foundation  of  his  king¬ 
dom. 
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dom,  though  all  the  other  nations  of  Aha  place  it  fix 
months  looner,  and  in  the  preceding  year. 

Demetrius,  upon  his  arrival  in  Afia  Minor,  ob¬ 
liged  Ptolemy  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Halicarnaflus,  and 
this  event  was  fucceeded  by  a  treaty  of  peace  between 
the  confederate  princes  and  Antigonus ;  by  which  it  was 
ftipulated,  that  Callander  fhould  have  the  management 
of  the  Macedonian  affairs,  till  Alexander,  the  fon  of 
Roxana,  was  of  age  to  reign.  Lyfimachus  was  to  have 
Thrace  ;  Ptolemy,  Egypt ;  and  the  frontiers  of  Libya, 
with  Arabia,  and'all  Afm,  was  allotted  to  Antigonus.  All 
the  cities  of  Greece  were  likewife  to  enjoy  their  liberty; 
but  this  accommodation  was  of  no  long  duration:  and 
indeed  it  is  furprifing,  that  princes,  Co  well  acquainted 
with  each  other,  and  fenfible  that  the  facred  folemnity 
of  oaths  was  only  employed  for  their  mutual  delufioh, 
fhould  expeft  any  fuccefs  from  an  expedient  that  had 
been  praClifed  fo  frequently  in  vain,  and  was  then  Co 
much  in  difgrace.  This  treaty  was  hardly  concluded, 
before  each  party  complained  of  infractions,  and  hofli- 
lities  were  renewed.  The  true  reafon  was,  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  power  of  Antigonus,  which  daily  increafed, 
and  became  fo  formidable  to  the  other  three,  that  they 
were  incapable  of  enjoying  any  fatisfaftion,  till  they  had 
reduced  him. 

It  was  manifeftthat  they  were  only  folicitous  for  their 
own  intereft,  and  had  no  regard  for  the  family  of  Alex¬ 
ander.  The  Macedonians  began  to  be  impatient ;  and 
declared  aloud,  that  it  was  time  for  them  to  caufg  the 
young  Alexander  to  appear  upon  the  ftage  of  a&ion,  as 
he  was  then  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  to  bring  him  out 
o  prilon,  in  order  to  make  him  acquainted  with  the 
uate  of  his  aifairs.  Caffander,  who  forefaw  in  this  pro¬ 
ceeding,  the  deftruCHon  of  his  own  meafures,  caufed 
the  young  King  and  his  mother  Roxana,  to  be  fecretlv 
put  to  death,  in  the  caftle  of  Amphipolis,  where  he  had 
confined  them  for  fome  years, 

1  ol.  VII.  F  Polyfperchon, 
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u  Polyfperchon,  who  governed  in  Peloponnefus,took 
this  opportunity  to  declare  openly  again!!  the  conduct  of 
Calfander,  and  made  the  people  fenfible  ot  the  enormous 
wickednefs  of  this  aCtion,  with  a  view  of  rendering  him 
odious  to  the  Macedonians,  and  entirely  fupplanthim  in 
their  affe&ions.  As  he  had  then  no  thoughts  of  re-en¬ 
tering  Macedonia,  from  whence  he  had  been  driven  by 
Callander,  he  affefted  an  air  of  great  zeal  for  the  houfe 
of  Alexander,  and  in  order  to  render  it  apparent,  he 
caufed  Hercules,  another  fon  of  Alexander  by  Barfina, 
the  widow  of  Memnon,  and  who  was  then  about  feven- 
teen  years  of  age,  to  be  brought  from  Pergamus,  upon 
which  he  himfelf  advanced  with  an  army,  and  propofed 
to  the  Macedonians,  to  place  him  upon  the  throne. 
Callander  was  terrified  at  this  proceeding,  and  reprefent- 
ed  to  him, at  an  interview  between  them,  that  he  was  pre¬ 
paring  to  raife  himfelf  a  mailer  ;  but  that  it  would  be 
more  for  his  interelt  to  remove  Hercules  out  of  the  way, 
and  fecurethefovereignty  of  Greece  to  himfelf,  offering, 
at  the  fame  time,  his  own  afliftance  for  that  purpofe. 
This  difeourfe  catily  prevailed  upon  him  to  facrilice  the 
young  prince  to  Callander,  as  he  was  now  perfuaded 
that  he  Ihould  derive  great  advantages  from  his  death. 
Hercules,  therefore,  and  his  mother,  fulfered  the  fame 
fate  from  him  the  next  year,  as  Roxana  and  her  fon  had 
before  from  Callander,  and  each  of  thefe  wretches  facri- 
ficed,  in  his  turn,  an  heir  of  the  crown,  in  order  to  lhare 
it  between  themfelves. 

As  there  was  now  no  prince  of  Alexander’s  houfe' 
left,  each  of  them  retained  his  government  with  the 
authority  of  a  fovereign,  and  were  perfuaded  that  they 
had  effectually  fecured  their  acquifitions,  by  the  murder 
of  thofe  princes  who  alone  had  a  lawful  title  to  them, 
even  congratulating  themfelves  for  having  extinguilhed 
in  their  own  minds  all  remains  of  refpeCt  for  the  memory 
of  Alexander,  their  mailer  and  benefaftor,  which  till 
then  had  held  their  hands.  Who,  without  horror,  could 
behold  an  action  fo  perfidious,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  fo 

fhaineful 
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lhameful  and  bafe  !  Butfuchwasthe  infenlibility  of  them 
both,  that  they  were  equally  forward  to  felicitate  them- 
felves  on  the  fuccefs  of  an  impious  confederacy,  which 
ended  in  the  effufion  of  their  mafter’s  blood.  The  black- 
eft  of  all  crimes  never  coft  the  ambitious  any  remorfe, 
provided  they  conduce  to  their  ends. 

x  Ptolemy  having  commenced  the  war  anew,  took 
feveral  cities  from  Antigonus  in  Cilicia, and  other  parts ; 
but  Demetrius  foon  regained  what  his  father  had  loft  iu 
Cilicia  ;  and  the  other  generals  of  Antigonus  had  the 
fame  fuccefs  againft  thofe  of  Ptolemy,  who  did  not 
command  this  expedition  in  perfon.  Cyprus  was  now 
the  only  territory  where  Ptolemy  preferved  his  conquefts ; 
for  when  he  had  caufed  Nicocles,  King  of  Paphos,  to 
fuffer  death,  he  entirely  crufhed  the  party  of  Antigonus 
■in  that  ifland. 

y  In  order  to  obtain  fome  compenfation  for  what  he 
had  loft  in  Cilicia,  he  invaded  Pamphylia,  Lycia,  and 
fome  other  provinces  of  Afia  Minor,  where  he  took 
.  feveral  places  from  Antigonus. 

:  z  He  then  failed  into  the  ALgean  fea,  and  made  him- 

i  felf  mafter  of  the  ille  of  Andros ;  after  which  he  took 
.  Sicyon,  Corinth,  and  fome  other  cities. 

;  #  During  his  continuance  in  thofe  parts,  he  formed  an 
1  intimate  correfpondence  with  Cleopatra,  the  filter  of 

-  Alexander,  who  had  efpoufed  Alexander  Kingof  Epirus, 
i  and  at  whofe  nuptials  Philip  had  been  alfalfinated.  This 

princefs,  after  the  death  of  her  confort,  who  was  flain  in 

-  the  wars  of  Italy,  had  continued  in  a  ftate  of  widowhood, 

-  and,  for  feveral  years,  had  refided  at  Sardis  in  Lydia  ; 

■  but  as  Antigonus,  who  was  mafter  of  that  city,  did  not 
r  .treat  her  with  any  extraordinary  refpeft,  Ptolemy  made 
i  an  artful  improvement  of  her  difcontent,  in  order  to  gain 
i  her  over  to  his  intereft.  With  this  intention  he  invited 
her  to  an  interview,  in  hopes  of  deriving,  from  her 
1  prefence,  fome  advantages  againft  Antigonus.  The 
.princefs  had  already  fet  out,  but  the  governor  of  Sardis 
i®  j  F  2  caufed 
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caufed  her  to  be  flopped,  and  immediately  brought 
back,  by  the  command  of  Antigonus,  and  then  fecretly 
deftroved  her.  Antigonus,  foon  alter  this  event,  came 
to  Sardis,  where  he  ordered  all  the  women,  who  had 
been  inftrumental  in  her  murder,  to  be  proceeded 
againft. 

We  may  here  behold  with  admiration,  how  heavily 
the  arm  of  the  Almighty  fell  upon  the  race  of  Alexander, 
and  with  what  feverity  it  purfued  the  fmall  remains  of 
his  family,  and  all  thofe  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
any  way  related  to  that  famous  conqueror,  whofe  favour 
was  ardently  courted  by  all  the  world  a  few  years  before. 
A  fatal  curfe  confumed  his  whole  family,  and  avenged 
upon  it  all  the  a£ls  of  violence  which  had  been  committed 
by  that  prince.  God  even  ufed  the  miniftration  of  his 
courtiers,  officers,  and  domeftics,  to  render  the  feverity 
of  his  judgments  vifible  to  all  mankind,  who,  by  thefe 
means,  received  fome  kind  of  reparation  for  the  calami¬ 
ties  they  had  fuffered^rom  Alexander. 

Antigonus,  though  he  was  the  minifler  of  the  deity  in 
the  execution  of  his  juft  decrees,  was  not  the  lefs  crimi¬ 
nal  on  that  account,  becaufe  he  only  abted  from  motives 
of  ambition  and  cruelty,  which,  in  the  event,  filled  him 
with  all  imaginable  horror,  and  which  he  wifhed  he 
could  be  capable  of  concealing  from  the  obfervation  of 
mankind.  He  celebrated  the  funeral  of  Cleopatra  with 
extraordinary  magnificence,  hoping,  by  this  plaufible 
exterior,  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and  avoid 
the  hatred  due  to  fo  black  a  crime.  But  fo  deep  a  ftain 
of  hypocrify  as  this,  ufually  dilcovers  the  crime  it  la¬ 
bours  to  conceal,  and  only  increafes  the  juft  horror  the 
world  generally  entertains  for  thofe  who  have  committed 
it. 

This  barbarous  and  unmanly  a6f  ion  was  not  the  only 
one  that  Antigonus  committed.  Seleucus  and  Ptolemy 
xaifed  the  fuperftruftureof  their  power  on  the  clemency 
and  juftice  with  which  they  governed  their  people;  and, 
by  thefe  expedients,  eftablilhed  lafting  empires,  which 
continued  in  their  families  for  feveral  generations :  but 
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the  chara&er  of  Antigonus  was  of  a  different  caff.  Itwa3 
a  maxim  with  him,  to  remove  all  obftacles  to  his  defigns, 
without  the  leafl  regard  to juffice  or  humanity;  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  which,  when  that  brutal  and  tyrannical 
force,  by  which  alone  he  had  fupported  himfelf,  came 
to  fail  him,  he  loft  both  life  and  empire. 

Ptolemy,  with  all  the  wifdom  and  moderation  of  his 
government,  was  not  Secure  from  revolts.  The  treachery 
of  Ophelias,  governor  of  Libya  and  Cyrenaica,  who 
formed  an  infurre&ion  much  about  this  time,  gave  him  a 
juft  inquietude,  but  it  happened  very  fortunately  to  be 
attended  with  no  fmifter  effetf.  This  officer  had  Served 
firft  under  Alexander,  and,  after  the  death  of  that  prince, 
had  embraced  theintereftof  Ptolemy,  whom  he  followed 
into  Lgvpt.  Ptolemy  intrufted  him  with  the  command 
of  the  army,  which  was  intended  for  the  reduction  of 
Libya  and  Cyrenaica,  provinces  that  had  been  allotted  to 
him,  as  well  as  Egypt  and  Arabia,  in  the  partition  of  the 
empire.  When  thofe  two  provinces  were  Subdued, 
Ptolemy  conferred  the  government  of  them  upon  Ophel¬ 
ias,  who,  when  he  was  fenfible  that  tins  prince  was  too 
niuch  engaged  with  Antigonus. and  Demetrius,  to  give 
him  any  apprehenfions,  had  rendered  himSelf  indepen¬ 
dent,  and  continued,  for  that  year,  in  the  peaceable  en¬ 
joyment  of  his  uSurpation. 

Agathocles,  King  of  Sicily,  having  marched  into 
Africa  to  attack  the  Carthaginians,  endeavoured  to  en- 
gage  Ophelias  in  his  intereft,  and  promifed  to  affift  him 
lathe  conqueft  of  all  Africa  tor  himfelf.  Ophelias,  won  by 
lo  grateful  a  propofal,  joined  Agathocles  with  an  army 
of  twenty  thoufand  men  in  the  Carthaginian  territories ; 
but  he  had  Scarce  arrived^ there,  before  the  perfidious 
wretch,  who  had  drawn  mm  thither,  caufed  him  to  be 
flain,  and  kept  his  army  in  his  own  Service.  The 
hiftory  of  the  Carthaginians  will  inform  the  reader,  in 
what  manner  this  black  inftance  of  treachery  Succeeded. 
Ptolemy,  upon  the  death  of  Ophelias,  recovered  Libya 
and  Cyrenaica.  The  wife  of  the  latter  was  an  Athe¬ 
nian  lady  of  uncommon  beauty  ;  her  name  was  Eury- 

dice. 
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dice,  and  {he  was  defcended  from  Miltiades.  After, 
the  death  of  her  bufband.  the  returned  to  Athens, 
where  Demetrius  faw  her  the  foi  lowing  year,  and  ef» 
poufed  her. 

SlCT.  VII.  DmstriuS,  the  Jon  cf  Antigonus,  befuges 
and  takes  Ados.  and  fal-lfhes  a  democracy  in  that 
city.  Dcmetrshj  Phalereus ,  who  commanded  there ,  ro- 
tres  to  Thebes.  He  is  condemned  to  fujfer  death ,  and 
hisjlatucs  are  thrown  down.  He  retires  into  Egypt. 
Tie  excejjive  honour:  rendered  by  the  Athenians  to  An¬ 
tigonus  and  his /bn  Demetrius.  This  'latter  obtains  a 
greai  naval  viclory  over  Ptolemy,  takes  Salamina,  and 
makes  L.mft'.f  7rc,i:r  ok  all  the  (fland  cf  Cyprus.  Anti- 
genus  and  Dentinas  ojfume  the  title  of  Kings  after  this 
viSory,  and  their  example  is  followed  by  the  other  princes. 
Antigonus  forms  an  enterprife  agairf.  Egypt ,  which 
proves  unjuccejsjul. 

8  A  NTIGONUS  and  Demetrius  had  formed  a  de- 
Dv  pgn  t0  reftore  liberty  to  all  Greece,  which  was 
kept  in  a  kind  of  flavery  by  Callander,  Ptolemy,  and 
Polyfperchon.  Thefe  confederate  princes,  in  order 
tu  fubjeft  the  Greeks, hadjudged  it  expedients  eftablifh 
ariftocracy  in  all  the  cities  they  conquered.  This  is  tire 
government  of  the  rich  and  powerful,  and  correfponds, 
the  moll  of  any,  with  regal  authority.  Antigonus,  to 
engage  the  people  in  his  intereft,  had  recourfe  to  a  con¬ 
trary  method,  by  fubftituting  a  democracy,  which  more 
-efiedhially  foothed  the  inclination  of  the  Greeks,  by 
lodging  the  power  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  This 
conduft  was  a  renovation  of  the  policy  which  had  been 
fo  frequently  employed  again!!  the  Lacedaemonians,  by 
the  Athenians  and  Perfians,  that  had  always  Proceeded; 
and  it  was  impoffible  for  it  to  be  ineffectual  in  this  con¬ 
juncture,  if  Supported  by  a  good  army.  Antigonus 
could  not  enter  upon  his  meafures  in  a  better  manner, 
than  by  opening  the  feene  with  the  fignal  of  democratic 

liberty 
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liberty  in  Athens ;  which  was  not  only  the  moftjea,- 
lous,  but  was  likewife  at  the  head  of  all  the  other  re¬ 
publics. 

When  the  fiege  of  Athens  had  been  refolved  upon, 
Antigonus  was  told  by  one  of  his  friends, that  ifhefhould 
happen  to  take  that  city,  he  ought  to  keep  it  for  him  felf, 
as  the  key  of  all  Greece  ;  but  he  entirely  rejected  that 
propofal,  and  replied,  “  That  the  belt  and  ftrongeft  key 
“  which  he  knew,  was  the  friendfhip  of  the  people ;  and 
“  that  Athens  being  in  a  manner  the  light  by  which  all 
“  the  world  lleered,  would  not  fail  to  fpread  univerfally 
“  the  glory  of  his  affions.”  It  is  very  furpriung  to  fee 
in  what  manner  princes,  who  are.  very  un juft  and  felf— 
interefted,  can  fometimes  borrow  the  language  of  equity 
and  generofity,  and  are  folicitous  of  doing  themfelves 
honour,  by  affirming  the  appearance  of  virtues,  to  which* 
in  reality,  they  are  utter  ftrangers. 

Demetrius  fet  out  for  Athens  with  five  thoufand  ta¬ 
lents,  and  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  fhips.  Deme¬ 
trius  Phalereus  had  commanded  in  that  city  for  the  fpace 
of  ten  years,  in  the  name,  and  under  the  authority  of 
Callander;  and  the  republic,  as  I  have  already  obfer- 
ved,  never  experienced  a  jufter  government,  or  enjoyed 
a  feries  of  greater  tranquillity  and  happinefs.  The  ci¬ 
tizens,  in  gratitude  to  his  adminiftration,  had  ereftcd 
as  many  ftatues  to  his  honour,  as  there  are  days  in  the 
year,  namely,  three  hundred  and  fixty,  for,  at  that  time, 
the  year,  according  to  Pliny*,*  was  limited  to  this  num¬ 
ber  of  days.  An  honour  like  this  had  never  been  ac¬ 
corded  to  any  citizen. 

When  the  fleet  of  Demetrius  approached,  all  the 
inhabitants  prepared  for  its  reception,  believing  the  fnips 
belonged  to  Ptolemy  ;  but  when  the  captains  and  prin¬ 
cipal  officers,  were  at  laft  undeceived,  they  immediately 
had  recourfe  to  arms  for  their  defence;  every  place  was 
filled  with  tumult  and  confufion,  the  Athenians  being 
reduced  toafuddenand  unexpefledneceffity  of  repelling 
an  enemy,  who  advanced  upon  them  without  being 

difeovered, 
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difcovered,  and  had  already  made  a  defcent;  for  De¬ 
metrius  had  entered  the  port,  which  he  found  entirely 
open,  and  might  eafily  be  diffinguifhed  on  the  deck  of 
his  galley,  where  with  his  hand  he  made  a  fignal  to 
the  people  to  keep  themfelves  quiet,  and  afford  him  an 
audience.  The  tumult  being  then  calmed,  he  caufed 
them  to  be  informed  aloud  by  a  herald,  who  placed  him- 
felf  at  his  fide,  “  That  his  father  Antigonus  had  fent 
“  him  under  happy  aufpices.to  re- inflate  the  Athenians 
“  in  the  pofleflion  of  their  liberty ;  to  drive  the  garrifon 

out  of  their  citadel,  and  to  re-eftablifh  their  laws,  and 
“  ancient  plan  of  government.” 

The  Athenians,  at  this  proclamation,  caft  their 
bucklers  down  at  their  feet,  and  clapping  their  hands 
with  loud  acclamations  of  joy,  prefled  Demetrius  to 
defcend  from  his  galley,  and  called  him  their  preferver 
and  bene£a£lor.  Thole  who  were  then  with  Demetrius 
•Phalereus,  were  unanimoufly  of  opinion,  that  as  the 
fon  of  Antigonus  was  already  mafter  of  the  city,  it 
would  be  better  to  receive  him,  though  they  fhould  even 
be  certain  that  he  would  not  perform  any  one  article  of 
what  he  had  promifed :  upon  which  they  immediately 
difpatched  ambafl'adors  to  him  with  a  tender  of  their 
fubmiffions. 

Demetrius  received  them  in  a  gracious  manner,  and 
gave  them  a  very  favourable  audience  ;  and  in  order  to 
convince  them  of  his  good  difpofition  towards  them,  he 
gave  them  Ariflodemus  of  Miletus,  one  of  his  father’s 
■moil  intimate  friends,  as  an  hoflage,  at  their  difmiflion. 
He  was  likewife  careful  to  provide  for  the  fafety  of  De¬ 
metrius  Phalereus,  who,  in  confequence  of  this  revolu¬ 
tion,  had  more  reafon  to  be  apprehenfive  of  his  citizens, 
than  even  of  the  enemies  themfelves.  The  reputation 
and  virtue  of  this  great  man  had  infpired  the  young 
prince  with  the  utmoft  refpeft  for  his  perfon  ;  and  he 
Tent  him  with  afufficient  guard  toThebes,  incompliance 
with  his  own  requeil.  He  then  told  the  Athenians,  that 
he  was  determined  not  to  fee  their  city;  and  that  as 
defirous  as  he  was  to  vifit  it,  he  would  not  fo  much  as 
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enter  within  the  walls,  till  he  had  entirely  freed  the  in-, 
habitants  from  fubje&ion,  by  driving  out  the  garrifon. 
that  incroached  upon  their  liberties.  At  the  fame  time,, 
he  ordered  a  large  ditch  to  be  opened,  and  raifed  good 
intrenchments  before  the  fortrefs  of  Munychia,  to  de¬ 
prive  it  of  all  communication  with  the  city;  after 
which  he  embarked  for  Megara,  where  Calfander  had 
placed  a  ftrtmg  garrifon. 

When  he  arrived  at  that  city,  he  was  informed,  that 
Cratefipolis,  the  wife  of  Alexander,  and  Daughter  of 
Polyfperchon,whowas  greatly  celebrated  for  her  beauty, 
then  refided  at  Patras,  and  was  extremely  defirous  to  lee 
him,  and  be  at  his  devotion.  He  therefore  left  his  army 
in  the  territories  of  Megara,  and  having  feleffed  a  fmall 
number  of  perfons,  moll  difpofed  to  attend  him,  he  fet 
out  for  Patras and,  when,  he  had  arrived  within  a  fmall 
diftance  of  that  city,  he  fecretly  withdrew  him felf  from 
his  people,  and  caufeda  pavilion  to  be  erefted  in  a  pri¬ 
vate  place,  that  Cratefipolis  might  not  be  feen  when  fhe 
came  to  him.  A  party  of  the  enemies  happening  to  be 
apprifed  of  this  imprudent  proceeding,  marched  againfl 
him  when  he  lead  expefted  fuch  a  vifit,  and  he  had  but 
juft  time  to  difguife  himfelf  in  a  mean  habit,  and  elude 
the  danger  by  a  precipitate  flight;  fo  that  he  was  on  the 
point  of  being  taken  in  the  mod  ignominious  manner, 
on  account  of  his  incontinence.  The  enemy  feifed 
his  tent,  with  the  riches  that  were  in  it. 

The  city  ofMegarabeingtaken,thefoldiers  demanded- 
leave  to  plunder  the  inhabitants;  but  the  Athenians  in¬ 
terceded  for  them  fo  effe&ually,  that  the  city  was  faved. 
Demetrius  drove  out  the  garrifon  of  Calfander,  and  re- 
inftated  Megara  in  its  liberties.  Stilpon,*  a  celebrated 

F  5  Philofopher, 

*  Megara  Demetrius  cepe'at,  cui  cognomen  Pbliarcctes  fuit.  Ab  hoc 
Stilton  philofophus  interrogatus,  num  quid  perdidijfet ;  Nihil,  inquil ; 

omnia  namque  mea  mecum  funt - Habehat  enim  fecum  vera  bona,  in  qiue 

non  ejl  mantis  injeliio - Hiec  funt ,  jujiitia ,  •virtu;,  temper antia,  pru- 

dentia  ;  &  hoc  ipfum,  nihil  bonum  putare  quoderipi  poffit - Cogita  nunc , 

an  buic  quifquam  facere  injuriam  pojjit,  cui  helium,  &  hojlis  ille  egregiarn 
artem  quajfandarum  nrbium  profetfus ,  eripere  nihil  potuit.  St.stc,  do 
Goaft.  fap.  c.  v.  &  Ep,  IX. 
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philofopher,  lived  in  that  city,  and  was  vifited  by  De¬ 
metrius,  who  afked  him  if  he  had  not  loft  any  thing  ? 
“  Nothing  at  all,”  replied  Stilpon,  “  fori  carry  all  my 
effedls  about  me;”  meaning  by  that  expreffion,  his 
juftice,  probity,  temperance,  and  wifdom  ;  with  the 
advantage  of  not  ranking  any  thing  in  the  clafs  of 
bleftings,  that  could  be  taken  from  him.  What  could 
all  the  kings  of  the  earth  do  in  conjunftion  again!!  fuch 
a  man  as  this,  who  neither  defires  nor  dreads  any  thing, 
and  who  has  been  taught  by  philofophy,  not  to  confider 
death itfelf  as  a  calamity? 

Though  the  city  was  faved  from  pillage,  yet  all  the 
flaves  in  general  were  taken  and  carried  off  by  the  con¬ 
querors.  Demetrius,  on  the  day  of  his  return  from 
thence,  careffed  Stilpon  exceedingly,  and  told  him,  that 
be  left  the  city  to  him  in  an  entire  ftate  of  Freedom. 
*r  Whatyou  fay,  my  lord,  is  certainly  true,”  replied  tire 
philofopher,  “  for  you  have  not  left  fo  much  as  one 
Have  in  it.” 

Demetrius,  when  he  retired  to  Athens,  polled  his 
troops  before  the  port  of  Munychia,  and  carried  on  the 
fiege  with  fo  much  vigour,  that  he  foon  drove  out  the 
garrifon,  and  razed  the  fort.  The  Athenians,  after  this 
event,  intreated  him  with  great  importunity,  to  come 
and  tefrelh  himfelf  in  the  city;  upon  which  he  accord¬ 
ingly  entered  it,  and  then  affembled  the  people,  to  whom 
be  reftored  their  ancient  form  of  government,  promifing, 
at  the  fame  time,  that  his  father  fhould  fend  themanhun- 
dredand  fifty  thoufand  meafuresof  corn, and  all  neceffary 
materials  for  building  an  hundred  galleys,  of  three 
benches  of  oars.  In  this  manner  did  the  Athenians 
recover  their  democracy,  about  fourteen  years  after  its 
abolition. 

Their  gratitude  to  their  benefa&ors  extended  even  to 
impiety  and  irreligion,  by  the  exceflive  honours  they 
decreed  them.  They  firft  conferred  the  title  of  king  on 
Antigonus  and  Demetrius,  which  neither  thefe  nor  any 
ef  the  other  princes  had  ever  had  the  preemption  to  take 
till  then,  though  they  had  affumed  tothemfelves  all  the 
power  and  efiecis  of  royalty.  The  Athenians  likewife 
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honoured  them  with  the  appellation  of  tutelar  deities ; 
and  inftead  of  the  magjftracy  of  the  Archon,  which  gave 
the  year  its  denomination,  theyelefted  a  prieft  of  thefe 
tutelar  deities,  in  whofe  name  all  the  public  a£ts  and 
decrees  were  paired.  They  alfo  ordered  their  pifilures  to 
be  paintedon  the  veil,  which  was  carried  in  proceflion  at 
their  folemn  feltivalsin  honourof  Minerva,  called  Pana- 
thenaea,  and  by  an  excefs  of  adulation,  fcarce  credible, 
they  confecrated  the  fpot  of  ground  on  which  Demetrius 
defcended  from  his  chariot,  and  ereftedan  altar  upon  it, 
which  they  called  the  altar  of  Demetrius  defending  from 
his  chariot;  and  they  added  to  the  ten  ancient  tribes  two 
more,  which  theyftiled,  the  tribe  of  Demetrius ,  and  the. 
tribe  of  Anti gonus.  They  likewife  changed  the  names  of 
two  months  in  their  favour,  and  publilhed  an  order, 
that  thofewho  fhould  be  fent  to  Antigonus  or  Demetrius, 
by  anydecreeof  the  people,  inftead  of  being  diftinguilhed 
by  the  common  title  of  ambaffadors,  Ihould  be  called 
Theoroi,  which  was  an  appellation  referved  for  thofe 
who  were  chofen  to  go  and  offer  facrifices  to  the  gods  of 
Delphos,  or  Olympia,  in  the  name  of  the  cities.  But 
even  all  thefe  honours  were  not  fo  ftrange  and  extra¬ 
vagant  as  tire  decree  obtained  by  Democlides,  who  pro- 
pofed,  “  that  in  order  to  the  more  effectual  confecra- 
“  tion  of  the  bucklers  that  were  to  be  dedicated  in  the 
“  temple  of  Apollo,  at  Delphos,  proper  perfons  fhould 
“  be  difpatched  to  Demetrius,  the  tutelar  deity;  and 
“  that  after  they  had  offered  facrifices  to  him,  they  fhould 
“  inquire  of  this  tutelar  deity,  in  what  manner  they 
“  ought  to  conduct  themfelves,  fo  as  to  celebrate,  with 
“  the  greateft  promptitude,  and  the  utraoft  devotion  and 
“  magnificence,  the  dedication  of  thofe  offerings,  and 
“  that  the  people  would  comply  with  all  the  direftions 
“  of  the  oracle,  on  that  occafion.” 

The  extreme  ingratitude  the  Athenians  difcovered,  in 
refpeft  to  Demetrius  Phalereus,  was  no  lefs  criminal 
and  extravagant,  than  the  immoderate  acknowledgment 
thev  had  rendered  to  their  new  mafter.  They  had  always 
confidered  the  former  as  too  much  devoted  to  oligarchy, 

and 
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and  were  offended  at  his  {offering  the  Macedonian  gar- 
rifon  to  continue  in  their  citadel,  for  the  fpace  of  ten 
years,  without  making  the  leaft  application  to  Caffander 
for  their  removal;  In  which  he,  however, had  only  pur. 
fued  the  conduft  of  Phocion,  and  undoubtedly  confi- 
deredthofe  troops  as  a  neceffaryreftraint  on  the  turbulent 
difpofition  of  the  Athenians.  b  They  might  poffibly 
imagine  likewife,  that  by  declaring  againft  him,  they 
fhould  ingratiate  themfelves  more  effectually  with  the 
conqueror.  But  whatever  their  motives  might  be,  they 
fir  ft  condemned  him  to  fuffer  death,  for  contumacy ; 
and  as  they  were  incapable  of  executing  their  refent- 
ment  upon  his  perfon,  becaufehehad  retired  from  their 
city,  they  threw  down  the  numerous  ftatues  they  had 
raifed  in  honour  of  Demetrius  Phalereus ;  who,  when 
he  had  received  intelligence  of  their  proceedings,  “  At 
leaft,”  laid  he,  “  it  will  not  be  in  their  power  todeftroy 
thatvirtue  in  me  by  which  thofe  ftatues  were  deferved.” 

What  eftimation  is  to  be  made  of  thofe  honours, 
which  at  one  time,  are  bellowed  with  fo  much  pro- 
fufion,  and  as  fuddenly  revoked  at  another  ;  honours 
that  had  been  denied  to  virtue,  and  proftituted  to  vicious 
princes,  with  a  conftant  difpofition  to  diveft  them  of 
thofe  favours,  upon  the  firft  impreffions  of  difcontent, 
and  degrade  them  from  their  divinity  with  as  much  pre¬ 
cipitation  as  they  conferred  it  upon  them!  WTat  weak- 
nefs  and  ftupidity  do  thofe  difcover,  who  are  either 
touched  with  ftrong  impreffions  of  joy  when  they  receive 
fuch  honours,  or  appear  dejeCled  when  they  happen  to 
lofe  them ! 

The  Athenians  ftill  proceeded  to  greater  extremities. 
Demetrius  Phalereus  was  accufed  of  having  afted  con¬ 
trary  to  their  laws  in  many  inftances  during  his  admini- 
ftration,  and  they  omitted  no  endeavours  to  render  him 
odious.  It  was  neceffary  for  them  to. have  recourfe  to 
this  injuftice  and  calumny,  as  infamous  as  fuch  expedients 
were  in  their  own  nature,  to  efcape,  if  poflible,.  the  juft  re¬ 
proach  of  having  condemned  that  merit  and  virtue  which  | 

had 
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had  been  univerfally  known  and  experienced.  The  fta- 
tues,  while  they  fubftfted,  were  fo  many  public  teftimo- 
nials,  continually  declaring  in  favour  of  the  innocence 
of  Demetrius,  and  againft  the  injuftice  of  the  Athenians. 
Their  own  evidence  then  turned  againft  them,  and  that 
they  could  not  invalidate.  The  reputation  of  Demetrius 
was  not  obliterated  by  the  deftruftion  oi  his  ftatues ;  and 
therefore  it  was  abfolutely  necelfary  that  he  fhouldappear 
criminal  that  the  Athenians  might  be  able  to  reprefent 
themfelves  as  innocent  and  juft ;  and  they  imagined  that  a 
folemn  and  authentic  condemnation  would  fupply  the  de- 
feft  of  proofs,  and  the  regularity  of  forms.  They  did  not 
even  fpare  his  friends ;  and  all  thofe  who  had  maintained 
a  ftrift  intimacy  with  him  were  expofed  to  infults. 
Menander,  that  celebrated  poet,  from  whomTerence  has 
tranfcribed  the  greateft  part  of  his  comedies,  was  on  the 
point  of  being  profecuted,  for  no  other  reafon  than  his 
having  contracted  a  friendfhip  with  Demetrius. 

There  is  fome  reafon  to  believe,  that  Demetrius, 
after  he  had  palled  fome  time  at  Thebes,  retired  for 
refuge  to  Caffander,  who  was  fenfible  of  his  merit, 
and  teftified  a  particular  efteem  for  him,  and  that  he 
continued  under  his  protection  as  long  as  that  prince 
lived.  But  as  he  had  reafon,  after  the  deathof  Caftander, 
to  be  apprehenftve  of  all  things  from  the  brutality  of 
his  fon  Antipater,  who  had  caufed  his  own  mother  to 
be  deftroyed,  he  retired  into  Egypt,  to  Ptolemy  Soter, 
who  had  rendered  himfelf  illuftrious  by  his  liberalities, 
and  regard  to  men  of  letters,  and  whofe  court  was  then 
the  afylum  of  all  perfons  in  diftrefs. 

€  His  reception  at  that  court  was  as  favourable  as 
poflible ;  and  the  king,  according  to  ./Elian,  gave  him  the 
office  of  fuperintending  the  obfervation  of  the  laws  of 
the  ftate.  He  held  the  fir  ft  rank  among  the.  friends  of 
that  prince;  lived  in  affluence,  and  was  in  a  condition 
to  tranfmit  prefents  to  his  friends  at  Athens.  Thefe 
were  undoubtedly  fome  of  thofe  real  friends,  of  whom 
Demetrius  himfelf  declared,  that  they  never  came  to  him 

in 
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in  his  profperity,  till  he  firft  had  fent  for  them,  but 
that  they  always  vifited  him  in  his  adverfity,  without 
waiting  for  any  invitation. 

During  his  exile,  he  compofed  feveral  treatifes  on 
government,  the  duties  of  civil  life,  and  other  fubjeXs 
of  the  like  nature.  This  employment  was  a  kind  of 
fuftenanceto  his  mind,*  and  cherifbed  in  itthofe  fenti- 
ments  of  humanity,  with  which  it  was  fo  largely  re- 
plenilhed,  How  grateful  a  confolation  and  refource  is 
this,  either  in  folitude,  or  a  date  of  exile,  to  a  man 
folicitous  of  improving  his  hours  of  leifure  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  ol  himfelf,  and  the  public! 

The  reader,  when  he  conhders  the  furprifing  number 
offtatues  ereXed  in  honour  to  one  man,  will  undoubtedly 
bellow  fome  reflexions  on  the  ftrange  difference  he  dif- 
covers  between  the  glorious  ages  of  Athens,  and  that 
we  are  now  defcribing.  A  very  judicious  author  <l  has 
a  line  remark  on  this  occafion.  All  the  recompence, 
fays  he,  which  the  Athenians  formerly  granted  Miltiades 
for  preferving  the  date,  was  the  privilege  of  being  re- 
prefented  in  a  piXure  as  the  principal  figure,  and  at  the 
head  of  nine  other  generals,  animating  the  troops  lor  the 
battle;  but  the  fame  people  being  afterwards  foftened 
and  corrupted  by  the  flattery  of  their  orators,  decreed 
above  three  hundred  datues  to  Demetrius  Phalereus. 
Such  a  prodigality  of  honours  are  no  proofs  of  real  merit, 
but  the  effeXs  of  fervile  adulation  ;  and  Demetrius  Pha¬ 
lereus  was  culpable  to  a  confiderable  degree,  in  not  op- 
pofing  them  to  the  utmod  of  his  power,  if  he  really  was 
in  a  condition  to  prevent  their  taking  place.  e  The 
conduX  of  Cato  was  much  more  prudent,  when  he  de¬ 
clined  feveral  marks  of  diftinXion  which  the  people  were 
defirous  of  granting  him;  and  when  he  was  afked,  one 
day,  why  no  datues  had  been  ereXed  to  him,  when 
Rome  was  crowded  with  thofe  of  fo  many  others,  “  I  had 

much 

4  Cor.  Nep.  in  Miltiad.  c.  vi.  e  Plut.  in  prase,  reip.  ger.  p.  826. 

*  Multa  prate  Lira  in  Wo  calamitofo  exi/io  feripfit,  non  ad  ifum  aliquem 
fiiiim ,  quo  crat  orbatus  ;  fed  avimi  cultus  il/e.erat  t'i  yuaji  ej^uidatn  hutfiani^ 
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much  rather,”  faid  he,  “  people  fhould  inquire  why  I 
have  none,  than  why  I  have  any.” 

True  honour  and  diflin&ion,  fays  Plutarch,  in  the 
place  I  laft  cited,  confided  in  the  fincere  efteem  and 
affeftion  of  the  people,  founded  on  real  merit  and  ef¬ 
fectual  fervices.  Thefe  are  fentiments  which  are  fo  far 
from  being  extinguifhed  by  death,  that  they  are  perpe¬ 
tuated  from  age  to  age  :  whereas,  a  profufion  of  honours 
through  flattery,  or  the  apprehenfions  entertained  of  bad 
princes,  and  tyrants,  are  never  known  to  furvive  them, 
and  frequently  die  away  before  them.  The  fame  Deme¬ 
trius  Poliorcetes,  whom  we  have  lately  feen  confulted  and 
adored  likean  oracleandagod.will  foon havethemortifi- 
cation  to  behold  the  Athenians  (hutting  their  gates  againft 
him,  for  no  other  reafon  than  the  change  of  his  fortune. 

f  Demetrius,  while  he  continued  at  Athens,  ef- 
poufed  Eurydice,  the  widow  of  Ophelias.  He  had 
already  had  feveral  wives,  and,  among  the  reft,  Phila, 
the  daughter  of  Antipater,  whom  his  father  compelled 
him  to  marry  againft  his  inclinations,  citing  to  him  a 
verfe  out  of  Euripides,  which  he  changed  into  a  parody 
by  the  alteration  of  one  word.  “  Wherever  fortune  is,  a 
perfon  ought  to  marry,  even  againft  his  inclination.’  * 
As  ancient  as  this  maxim  is,  it  has  never  grown  obfolete 
hitherto,  but  retains  its  full  force,  how  contrary  foever 
it  be  to  the  fentiments  of  nature.  Demetrius  was 
fevereiy  cenfured  at  Athens,  for  infamous  excefles. 

8  In  a  fhort  time  after  this  marriage,  his  father  or¬ 
dered  him  to  quit  Greece,  and  fent  him  with  a  ftrong 
fleet,  and  a  numerous  army,  to  conquer  the  ifle  of  Cy¬ 
prus  from  Ptolemy.  Beforehe  undertook  this  expedition, 
he  fent  ambafladors  to  the  Rhodians,  to  invite  them  to 
an  alliance  with  him  againft  Ptolemy ;  but  this* attempt 
proved  ineffectual,  and  they  conftantly  infilled  on  the 
liberty  of  perfeveringin  the  neutrality  they  had  embraced. 

Demetrius 

{  Plut.  in  Demetr.  p.  894.  8  Diod.  1.  xx.  p.  783 — 789.  Plut'i 
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Demetrius  being  fenfible  that  the  intelligence  Ptolemy 
maintained  in  Rhodes  had  defeated  his  defign,  advanced 
to  Cyprus,  where  he  made  a  defcent,  and  marched  to 
Salamiua,  the  capital  of  that  ifland.  Menelaus,  the 
brother  of  Ptolemy,  who  had  fhut  himfelf  up  there  with 
moftofhis  troops,  marched  out  to  give  him  battle,  but 
was  defeated,  and  compelled  to  re-enter  the  place  after 
he  had  loft  a  thoufand  of  his  men,  who  were  flain  upon 
the  fpot,  and  three  thoufand  more  who  were  taken 
prifoners. 

Menelaus,  not  doubting  but  the  prince,  elated  with 
thisfuccefs,  would  undertake  the  fiegeof  Salamina,made 
all  the  neceffary  preparations,  on  his  part,  for  a  vigorous 
defence;  and  while  he  was  employing  all  his  attention 
to  that  effett,  he  fent  three  couriers  poft  to  Ptolemy,  to 
carry  him  the  news  of  his  defeat,  and  the  fiege  with 
which  he  was  threatened  ;  they  were  alfo  to  folicit  him 
to  haften  the  fuccours  he  demanded,  and,  if  poflible,To- 
l.eadthem  in  perfon. 

Demetrius,  after  he  had  obtained  an  exaft  account  of 
the  fituation  of  the  place,  as  alfo  of  its  forces,  and  thofe 
of  the  garrifon,  was  fenfible  that  he  had  not  a  fufficient 
number  of  battering-rams,  and  other  military  machines 
for  its  reduftion  ;  and  therefore  fent  to  Syria  for  a  great 
number  of  expert  workmen,  with  an  infinite  quantity 
of  iron  and  wood,  in  order  to  make  all  the  neceffary 
preparations  for  affaulting  a  city  of  that  importance  ;  and 
he  then  built  the  famous  engine  called  Helepolis,  of 
which  I  fhall  give  an  exaft  defcription. 

When  all  the  neceffary  difpofitions  were  made,  De¬ 
metrius  carried  on  his  approaches  to  the  city,  and  began 
to  batter  the  walls  with  his  engines  ;  and  as  they  were 
judicioufiy  worked,  they  had  all  the  effeff  that  could  be 
expefted.  The  befiegers,  after  various  attacks,  opened 
feveral  large  breaches  m  the  wall,  by  which  means  the 
befiegedwererendered  incapable  of  fuftaining  theaffault 
much  longer,  unlefs  they  could  refolve  on  fome  bold 
attempt,  to  prevent  the  attack,  which  Demetrius  in¬ 
tended  to  make  the  next  day.  During  the  night,  which 

3  had 
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had  fufpended  the  hoftilities  on  both  lides,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Salamina  piled  a  vaft  quantity  of  dry  wood  on 
their  walls,  with  an  intermixture  of  other  combuftible 
materials,  and,  about  midnight,  threw  them  all  down  at 
the  foot  of  the  Helepolis,  battering  rams,  and  other  en¬ 
gines,  and  then  kindled  them  with  long  flaming  poles. 
The  fire  immediately  feifed  them  with  fo  much  violence, 
that  they  were  all  in  flames  in  a  very  fhort  time.  The 
enemies  ran  from  all  quarters  to  extinguifh  the  fire;  but 
this  cofl  them  a  confiderable  time  to  effefl,  and  moff  of 
the  machines  were  greatly  damaged.  Demetrius,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  difcouraged  at  this  difafter. 

Ptolemy,  upon  the  intelligence  he  received  of  his 
brother’s  ill  fuccefs  in  the  aclion  againft  Demetrius, 
caufed  a  powerful  fleet  to  be  fitted  out  with  all  expedition, 
and  advanced,  as  foon  as  poflible,  to  his  afliffance.  The 
battle  for  which  both  parties  prepared,  after  fome  inef¬ 
fectual  overtures  of  accommodation,  created  great  ex¬ 
pectations  of'  the  event,  not  only  in  the  generals  who 
were  then  upon  the  fpot,  but  in  all  the  ablent  princes  and 
commanders.  The  fuccefs  appeared  to  be  uncertain; 
but  it  was  very  apparent,  that-  it  would  eventually  give 
one  of  the  contending  parties  an  intire  fuperiority  over 
the  reft .  Ptolemy,  who  arrived  with  a  fleet  of  an  hundred 
and  fifty  fail,  had  ordered  Menelaus,  who  was  then  at 
Salamina,  to  come  up  with  the  fixty  veflels  under  his 
command,  in  order  to  charge  the  rear  guard  of  Deme¬ 
trius,  and  throw  them  into  diforder,  amidft  the  firft  heat 
of  the  battle.  But  Demetrius  had  the  precaution  to 
leave  ten  of  his  fhipsto  oppofe  thofe  fixty  of  Menelaus; 
for  this  final!  number  was  fufficient  to  guard  the  en- 
terance  into  the  port,  which  was  very  narrow,  and  pre- 
•vent  Menelaus  from  coming  out.  When  this  prelimi¬ 
nary  to  the  engagement  was  fettled,  Demetrius  drew 
out  his  land-forces,  and  extended  them  along  the  points 
of  land  which  projefted  into  the  fea,  that  he  might  be  in 
a  condition,  in  cafe  any  misfortune  happened,  to  aflift 
thofe  who  would  be  obliged  to  fave  themfelves  by 
■fwynming;  after  which  he  failed  into  the  open  fea,  with 
„  an 
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an  hundred  and  eighty  galleys,  and  charged  the  fleet  of 
Ptolemy  with  fo  much  impetuofity,  that  he  broke  the 
lines  of  battle.  Ptolemy,  finding  his  defeat  inevitable, 
had  immediately  recourfe  to  flight  with  eight  galleys, 
which  were  all  that  efcaped;  four  of  the  other  veffels 
which  compofed  his  fleet,  fome  were  either  fhattered  or 
funk  in  the  battle,  and  all  the  others,  to  the  number  of 
feventy,  were  taken  with  their  whole  complements.  All 
the  remains,  therefore,  of  Ptolemy’s  train  and  baggage, 
with  his  domeflics,  friends,  and  wives,  provifions,  arms, 
money,  and  machines  of  war,  on  board  the  ftore-fhips 
which  lay  at  anchor,  were  feifed  by  Demetrius,  who 
caufed  them  to  be  carried  to  his  camp. 

Menelaus  no  longer  made  any  oppofition,  after  this 
battle  at  fea,  but  furrendered  himfelf  to  Demetrius, 
with  the  city,  and  all  his  fhips  and  land-forces,  which 
laft  confided  of  twelve  hundred  hoi  fe,  and  twelve  thou- 
fand  foot. 

Demetrius  exalted  the  glory  of  this  vififory,  by  his 
humanity  and  generous  condufl  after  it.  He  caufed  the 
flain  to  be  interred  in  a  magnificent  manner,  and  gene- 
roufly  reffored  liberty  to  Menelaus  and  Lentncus,  one 
the  brother,  and  the  other  the  fon  of  Ptolemy,  who 
were  found  among  the  prifoners:  He  alfo  difmiffed 
them,  with  their  friends  and  domeftics,  and  all  their 
baggage,  without  any  ran fom ;  that  lie  might  oncemoie 
return  the  civilities  he  had  formerly  experienced  horn 
Ptolemy,  on  a  like  occafion,  after  the  battle  of  Gaza. 
*  With  fo  much  more  generality,  difintereflednefs,  and 
politenefs,  did  enemies  make  war  againft  each  other 
in  thofe  days,  than  we  now  find  between  friends  in  the 
ordinary  commerce  of  life.  He  likewife  felefted  out 
of  the  fpoils,  twelve  hundred  complete  fuits  of  armour, 
and  gave  them  to  the  Athenians;  the  reft  of  the  piifo- 
ncrs,  whofe  number  amounted  to  feventeen  thoufand 
men,  without  including  the  marines  taken  with  the 
fleet,  were  incorporated  by  him  into  his  troops;  by 

which  means  he  greatly  re-inforced  his  army.  . 

Anti- 

*  Tanta  bone/Hus  tunc  tella  gcnbuntiir,  <juam  nunc  junicitia  coluntur. 
Justin. 
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Antigonus,  who  continued  in  Syria,  waited  with  the 
utmoft  anxiety  and  impatience  ior  an  account  of  a 
battle,  by  the  event  of  which  the  fate  of  himfelf  and 
his  foil  was  to  be  decided.  When  the  courier  brought 
him  intelligence,  that  Demetrius  had  obtained  a  com¬ 
plete  victory,  his  joy  rofe  in  proportion ;  and  all  the 
people,  at  the  fame  inftant,  proclaimed  Antigonus  and 
Demetrius  kings.  Antigonus  immediately  transmitted 
to  his  fon  the  diadem  which  had  glittered  on  his  own 
brows,  and  gave  him  the  regal  title  in  the  letter  he  wrote 
to  him.  The  Egyptians,  when  they  were  informed  of 
this  proceeding,  were  alfo  no  lefs  induflrious  in  proclaim¬ 
ing  Ptolemy  king,  that  they  might  not  feem  to  be  de- 
je6ied  at  their  defeat,  or  be  thought  to  enteitam  the  lets 
efteem  and  affedtion  for  their  prince.  Lyfimachus  and 
Seleucus  foon  followed  their  example,  the  one  in  Thrace, 
and  the  other  in  Babylon,  and  the  provinces  of  the  Eaft ; 
and  affumed  the  title  of  king,  in  their  feveral  dominions, 
after  they  had  for  fo  many  years  ufurped  the  fupreme 
authority  there,  without  prefuming  to  take  this  title  upon 
them  till  that  time,  which  was  about  eighteen  years  af¬ 
ter  the  death  of  Alexander.  Caffander  alone,  though  he 
was  treated  as  a  king  by  the  others,  in  their  difcourfe 
and  letters  to  him,  continued  to  write  his  in  his  ufual 
manner,  and  without  affixing  any  addition  to  his  name. 

Plutarch  obferves,  that  this  new  title  not  only  occa- 
fioned  thefe  princes  to  augment  their  train,  and  pom¬ 
pous  appearance,  but  alfo  caufed  them  to  affume  airs  of 
pomp  and  loftinefs,  and  infpired  them  with  luch  haughty 
impreftions  as  they  had  never  manifefted  till  then  ;  as  if 
this  appellation  had  fuddenly  exalted  them  into  a  fpecies 
of  beings  different  from  the  reft  of  mankind. 

h  Seleucus  had  greatly  increafed  his  power  in  the 
oriental  provinces,  duringthe  tranfaft ions  we  have  been 
defcribing;  for  after  he  had  killed  Nicanor  in  a  battle, 
whom  Antigonus  had  fent  againft  diim,  he  not  only 
eftablifhed  himfelf  in  the  poffeflion  of  Media,  Aftyria, 

and 

h  A.  M.  3699.  Ant.  J.  C.  363;  Appian.  in  Syr.  p.  122,  123. 
J ultra.  I,  xv.  c.  4. 
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and  Babylon,  but  reduced  Perfia,  BaCtriana,  Hyrcama, 
and  all  the  provinces  on  this  fide  the  Indus,  which  had 
formerly  been  conquered  by  Alexander. 

1  Antigonus,  on  his  fide,  to  improve  the  victory  his 
fon  had  obtained  in  Cyprus,  alfembled  an  army  of  an 
hundred  thoufand  men  in  Syria,  with  an  intention  to  in¬ 
vade  Egypt.  He  flattered  himfelf,  that  conquell  would 
infallibly  attend  his  arms,  and  that  he  fhould  diveil 
Ptolemy  of  that  kingdom,  with  as  much  eafe  as  he  had 
taken  Cyprus  Irom  him.  Whillt  he  was  conducing 
this  great  army  by  land,  Demetrius  followed  him  with 
his  fleet,  which  coafted  along  the  fhores  to  Gaza,  where 
the  father  and  fon  concerted  the  meafuves  each  of  them 
were  to  purfue.  The  pilots  advifed  them  to  wait  till 
the  fetting  of  the  Pleiades,  and  defer  their  departure  only 
for  eight  days,  becaufe  the  lea  was  then  very  tempeftu- 
ous ;  but  the  impatience  of  Antigonus  to  furprife  Ptole¬ 
my,  before  his  preparations  were  completed,  caufed  him 
to  difregard  that  falutary  advice.  Demetrius  was  ordered 
to  make  a  defcent  in  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,whilft 
Antigonus  was  to  endeavour  to  open  a  paffage  by  land, 
into  the  heart  of  the  country ;  but  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  fucceeded  in  his  expedition.  The  fleet  of  Deme¬ 
trius  fuflained  great  damage  by  violent  ilorms;  and 
Ptolemy  had  taken  fuc’n  effectual  precautions  to  fecure 
the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  as  rendered  it  impracticable  to 
Demetrius  to  land  his  troops.  Antigonus,  on  the 
other  hand,  having  employed  all  his  efforts  to  crofs  the 
deferts  that  lay  between  Paleftine  and  Egypt,  had  much 
greater  difficulties  Hill  to  furmount,  and  found  it  im- 
poflible  to  pafs  the  firft  arm  of  the  Nile  in  his  march, 
fuch  judicious  orders  had  been  given  by  Ptolemy,  and  fo 
advantageoufly  were  his  troops  polled  at  all  the  pafles 
and  avenues ;  but,  what  was  ftill  more  afflictive  to 
Antigonus  than  all  the  reft,  his  foldiers  daily  deferted 
from  him  in  great  numbers. 

Ptolemy 

i  Diod.  1.  xx.  p.  304—306.  Plut  in  Demetr.  p.  896,  897. 
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Ptolemy  had  fent  out  boats  on  feveral  parts  of  the 
river  where  the  enemies  reforted  for  water,  and  caufed 
it  to  be  proclaimed  on  his  part,  from  thofe  veffels,  that 
every  deferter  from  their  troops  fhould  receive  from, 
him  two  minae,  and  every  officer  a  talent.  So  confide- 
rable  a  recompence  foon  allured  great  numbers  to  re¬ 
ceive  it,  efpecially  the  troops  in  the  pay  of  Antigonus; 
nor  were  they  prevailed  upon  by  money  alone,  as  their 
inclinations  to  ferve  Ptolemy  were  much  ftronger  than 
their  motives  to  continue  under  Antigonus,  whom  they 
confidered  as  an  old  man  difficult  to  be  pleafed,  impe¬ 
rious,  morofe,  and  fevere;  whereas  Ptolemy  rendered 
himfelf  amiable,  by  his  gentle  difpofition  and  engaging 
behaviour  to  all  who  approached  him. 

Antigonus,  after-  he  had  hovered  to  no  effeCt  on  the 
frontiers  of  Egypt,  and  even  till  his  provifions  began  to 
fail  him,  became  fenfible  of  his  inability  to  enter  Egypt ; 
that  his  army  decreafed  every  day  by  ficknefs  and  defer- 
tion;  and  that  it  was  irnpoffible  for  him  to  fubfift  his 
remaining  troops  any  longer  in  that  country,  was  obliged 
to  return  into  Syria,  in  a  very  ffiameful  manner,  alter 
having  loft  in  this  unfortunate  expedition,  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  his  land-forces,  and  abundance  of  his  ffiips. 

Ptolemy,  having  offered  a  facrifice  to  the  gods,  in 
gratitude  for  the  protection  they  had  granted  him,  fent 
to  acquaint  Lyfimachus,  Caffander,  and  Seleucus,  with 
the  happy  event  of  that  campaign,  and  to  renew  the 
alliance  between  them,  againft  the  common  enemy. 
This  was  the  laft  attack  he  had  to  fuftain  for  the  crown 
°f  Egypt,  and  it  greatly  contributed  to  fix  it  upon  his 
head,  in  confequence  of  the  prudent  meafures  he  pur- 
fued.  Ptolemy,  the  aftronomer,  therefore  fixed  the 
commencement  of  his  reign  at  this  period,  and  after¬ 
wards  points  out  the  feveral  years  of  its  duration,  in 
his  chronological  canon.  He  begins  the  Epocha  on 
the  feventh  of  November,  and  nineteen  years  after  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great. 


Sect. 
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Sect.  VIII.  Demetrius  forms  the  fege  of  Rhodes  t  which 
he  raifes  a  year  after ,  by  concluding  a  treaty  to  the 
honour  of  the  city.  Idelepolis,  a  famous  machine. 
The  Colojfus  of  Rhodes.  Protegenes,  a  celebrated 
painter,  Jpared  during  the  fiege. 

A  NTIGONUS  was  almoft  fourfcore  years  of  age 
A  at  that  time,  and  as  he  had  then  contracted  a 
grofs  habit  of  body,  and  consequently  was  but  little 
qualified  ior  the  activity  of  a  military  hte,  he  made  ufe 
of  his  Ton’s  fervices,  who,  by  the  experience  he  had 
already  acquired,  and  the  fuccefs  which  attended  him, 
tranfaCted  the  molt  important  affairs  with  gieat  ability. 
The  father,  for  this  reafon,  was  not  offended  at  his 
expenfive  luxury  and  intemperance;  for  Demetrius, 
during  peace,  abandoned  himfelf  to  the  greateft  exceffes 
of  all  kinds,  without  the  leaft  regard  to  decorum.  In 
times  of  war,  indeed,  he  aCted  a  very  diffeient  pait;  he 
was  then  a  quite  different  man,  vigilant,  aCtive,  laborious, 
and  invincible  to  fatigues.  Whether  he  gave  into  plea- 
fure,  or  applied  to  ferious  affairs,  he  entnely  devoted 
himfelf  to  the  one  or  the  other;  and  for  the  time  he  en¬ 
gaged  in  either  was  incapable  of  moderation.  He  had 
an  inventive  genius;  and  it  may  be  juftly  faid,  that  cu- 
riofity,  and  a  fine  turn  of  mind  for  the  fciences,  were 
infep arable  from  him.  He  never  employed  his  natural 
induftry  in  frivolous  and  infignificant  amufements,  like 
many  other  kings,  fome  of  whom,  as  Plutarch  obferves, 
valued  themfelves  for  their  expertnefs  in  playing  on 
inftrumcnts,  others  in  painting,  and  fome  in  their  dex¬ 
terity  in  the  turner’s  art,  with  an  hundred  other  qualities 
of  private  men,  but  not  one  of  a  prince.  His  app  1- 
cation  to  the  mechanic  arts  had  fomething  gieat  and 
truly  royal  in  it;  his  gallies,  with  five  benches  of  oars, 
were  the  admiration  of  his  enemies,  who  beheld  them 
failing  along  their  coafts;  and  his  engines  called  hclepoles, 
0  0  were 

k  A.  M.  3700.  Ant.].  C.  3°4-  Diod.  I.  xx  p  819-8*5,  & 
817—815.  Plut.  in  Demetr.  p.  *97»  &  298- 
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Were  a  furprifmg  fpeftacle  to  thofe  whom  he  befieged. 
They  were  exceedingly  ufeful  to  him  in  the  war  with 
Rhodes,  with  the  conduft  of  which  his  father  had 
charged  him  at  the  time  we  are  now  fpeaking  of. 

Among  the  iflands  called  Sporades,  Rhodes  held  the 
firft  rank,  as  well  for  the  fertility  of  its  foil,  as  the 
fafety  of  its  ports  and  roads,  which,  on  that  account, 
were  reforted  to  by  great  numbers  of  trading  fhips  from 
all  parts.  It  then  formed  a  fmall,  but  very  powerful 
Hate,  whofe  friendflup  was  courted  by  all  princes,  and 
who  was  ftudious,  on  its  own  part,  to  oblige  them,  by 
obferving  an  exaft  neutrality,  and  carefully  declining 
any  declaration  in  favour  of  one  againft  another,  in 
the  wars  that  arofe  in  thofe  times.  As  the  inhabitants 
were  limited  to  a  little  ifland,  all  their  power  flowed 
from  their  riches,  and  their  riches  from  their  commerce, 
which  it  was  their  capital  intereft  to  preferve  as  free  as 
poflible  with  the  Mediterranean  ftates,  which  all  contri. 
buted  to  their  profperity.  The  Rhodians,  by  perfifting 
in  fo  prudent  a  conduft,  had  rendered  their  city  very 
flourifhing;  and  as  they  enjoyed  continual  peace,  they 
became  extremely  opulent.  Notwithflanding  the  Teem¬ 
ing  neutrality  they  maintained,  their  inclination,  as  well 
as  their  intereft,  fecretly  attached  them  to  Ptolemy,  be- 
caufe  the  principal  and  moft  advantageous  branches  of 
their  commerce  flowed  from  Egypt.  When  Antigo- 
nus,  therefore,  demanded  fuccours  of  them  in  his  war 
with  Cyprus,  they  entreated  him  not  to  compel  them  to 
declare  againft  Ptolemy,  their  ancient  friend  and  ally; 
but  this  anfwer,  as  prudent  and  well-concerted  as  it  really 
was,  drew  upon  them  the  difpleafure  ot  Antigonus,  which 
he  exprefled  in  the  fevereft  menaces;  and,  when  he  re¬ 
turned  from  his  expedition  to  Egypt,  he  fent  his  fon 
Demetrius,  with  a  fleet  and  army,  to  chaftife  their  info- 
lent  temerity,  as  he  termed  it,  and  likewife  to  reduce 
them  to  his  obedience. 

The  Rhodians,  who  forefaw  the  impending  ftorm, 
had  fent  to  all  the  princes  their  allies,  and  to  Ptolemy 
*n  particular,  to  implore  their  afliftance,  and  caufed  it 
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to  be  reprefented  to  the  latter,  that  their  attachment  to 
his  intereft  had  drawn  upon  them  the  danger  to  which 
they  were  then  expofed. 

The  preparations  on  each  fide  were  immenfe.  De¬ 
metrius  arrived  before  Rhodes  with  a  very  numerous 
fleet,  for  he  had  two  hundred  {hips  of  war  of  different 
dimenfions ;  and  more  than  a  hundred  and  feventy  tranf- 
ports,  which  carried  about  forty  thoufand  men,  without 
including  the  cavalry,  and  the  fuccours  he  received  trom 
pirates.  He  had  likewife  near  a  thoufand  fmall  veffels 
laden  with  provifions,  and  all  other  neceffary  accommo¬ 
dations  for  an  army.  The  expebiation  of  the  vail  booty 
to  be  acquired  by  the  capture  of  fo  rich  a  city  as  Rhodes, 
had  allured  great  numbers  of  foldiers  tojoin  Demetrius 
in  this  expedition.  This  prince,  who  had  the  moft  fertile 
and  inventive  genius  that  ever  was,  for  attacking  places, 
and  forming  machines  of  war,  had  brought  with  him 
an  infinite  number  of  the  latter.  He  was  fenfible  that 
he  had  to  deal  with  a  brave  people,  and  very  able 
commanders,  who  had  acquired  great  experience  in 
maritime  affairs;  and  that  the  befieged  had  above  a 
hundred  military  machines  almoft  as  formidable  as  his 

own.  _ 

Demetrius,  upon  his  arrival  at  the  ifland,  landed  in 
order  to  take  a  view  of  the  moft  commodious  fituation 
for  affaulting  the  place.  He  likewife  fent  out  parties 
to  lay  the  country  wafte  on  all  fides,  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  caufed  another  body  of  his  troops  to  cut  don  n  the 
trees,  and  demolifh  the  houfes  in  the  parts  adjacent  to 
Rhodes,  and  then  employed  them  as  materials  to  fortify 
his  camp  with  a  triple  palifade. 

The  Rhodians,  on  their  part,  prepared  fora  vigorous 
defence.  All  perfons  of  merit,  and  reputation  for  mi¬ 
litary  affairs, in  the  countries  inalliance  with  the  Rhodians, 

threw  themfelves  into  the  city,  as  much  for  the  honour 
of  ferving  a  republic,  equally  celebrated  for  its  giatitudc 
and  the  courage  of  its  citizens,  as  tomanifeft  their  own 

fortitude  and  abilities  in  the  defence  of  that  place,  againft 

one 
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one  of  the  greatett  captains,  and  the  moft  expert  in  the 
conduct  of  fieges,  that  antiquity  ever  produced. 

They  began  with  difmifhng  from  the  city  all  fuch 
perlons  as  were  ufelefs;  and  the  number  of  thofe  who 
were  capable  of  bearing  arms,  amounted  to  fixthoufand 
citizens,  and  a  thoufand  ftrangers.  Liberty,  and  the 
right  of  denifons,  were  promifcd  to  fuch  flavesas  fhould 
diltinguilh  themfelves  by  their  bravery,  and  the  public 
engaged  to  pay  the  matters  the  full  price  for  each  pf 
them.  It  was  likewife  publicly  declared,  that  the  ci¬ 
tizens  would  bellow  an  honourable  interment  on  tbofe 
wholhouldlofe their  lives  in  any  engagement,  and  would 
alio  provide  for  the  fubfiftence  of  their  parents,  wives, 
and  children,  and  portion  the  daughters  in  marriage;  and 
that  when  the  fons  fhould  be  of  age  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  they  fhould  he  prefented  with  a  complete  fuit  of 
armour,  on  the  public  theatre,  at  the  great  folemnity  of 
the  Bacchanalians. 

1  his  decree  kindled  an  incredible  ardour  in  all  ranks 
of  men.  The  rich  came  in  crowds  with  money  to  de¬ 
fray  the  expence  of  the  ttege,  and  the  foldiers’  pay. 
I  lie  workmen  redoubled  their  induftry  in  making  arms 
that  were  excellent,  as  well  for  the  promptitude  of  exe¬ 
cution,  as  the  beauty  of  work.  Some  were  employed 
in  making  catapultas  and  bahttas ;  others  formed  different 
machines  equally  necettary;  a  third  clafs  repaired  the* 
bleaches  ol  the  walls;  while  feveral  others  fupplied  them 
with  ttone.  In  a  word,  every  thing  was  in  motion 
throughout  the  city  ;  each  driving  with- emulation  to 
dittinguifh  himfelf  011  that  occafion  ;  fo  that  a  zeal  fo 
ardent  and  univerfal  was  never  known  before. 

1  he  befieged  firft  fet  out  three  good  fatlors  againtt  a 
fmall  licet  01  futtlers  and  merchants,  who  fupphed  the 
enemy  with  provifions  :  they  funk  a  great  number  of 
their  vettels,  burnt  feveral,  and  carried  into  the  city  fuch 
of  the  pufoneis  who  were  m  a  condition  to  pay  their 
ranfom.  7  he  Rhodians  gained  a  confiderable  Yum  of 
money  by  this  expedition  ;  for  it  was  mutually  agreed, 
that  a  thoufand  drachmas  '  about  five-and-twenty  pounds') 
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jhould  be  paid  for  every  per  ion  tliat  was  a  freeman,  and 

half  the  him  tor  a  flave.  r 

d^lie  fie ot  Rhodes  has  been  reprefented  as  the  rnal- 
ter-piece  of  Demetrius,  and  the  greateft  inftance  of  the 
fertility  of  his  genius  in  refourcesand  inventions.  He 
began  the  attack  from  the  fea,  in  order  to  make  himfelf 
mailer  of  the  port,  and  the  towers  which  defended  the 

entrance.  .  ,  r  , 

In  order  to  accomplifh  this  aefign,  he  earned  two 
tortoifes  to  be  erefted  on  two  flat  prahms  01  barks  joined 
together,  to  facilitate  his  approach  to  the  places  he  m- 
tended  to  batter.  One  of  thefe  was  ftronger  and  more 
folid  than  the  other,  in  order  to  cover  the  men  from  thole 
enormous  maffes  which  the  befieged  difcharged  from  the 
towers  and  walls,  with  the  catapultas  planted  upon  them ; 
the  other  was  of  a  lighter  ftrufture,  and  defigned  to 
{belter  the  foldiers  from  flights  of  darts  and  arrows. 
Two  towers  of  four  {lories  were  erefted  at  the  lame 
time,  which  exceeded  in  height  the  towers  that  defend¬ 
ed  the  entrance  into  the  poet,  and  which  were  intended 
to  be  ufed  in  battering  the  latter  with  vollies  ot  ltones 
and  darts.  Each  of" thefe  towers  were  placed  upon  two 

{hips  {frongly  bound  together. 

Demetrius,  befules  thefe  tortoifes  and  towers,  earned ; 
a  kind  of  floating  barricado  to  be  erefted  on  a  long  beam 
of  timber,  four  feet  thick,  through  which  flakes,  aimed 
at  the  end  with  large  points  of  iron,  were  driven,  i  heie 
flakes  were  difpofed  horizontally,  with  their  fpikes  pro- 
iefting  forward,  in  order  to  prevent  the  veflels  of  the 
.port  from  (hattering  the  work  with  their  beaks. 

He  likewife  felefted  out  of  his  fleet  the  larged  veflels. 
on.  the  fide  of  which  he  erefted  a  rampart  of  planks  with 
little  windows,  eafyto  be  opened.  He  there  placed  the 
bell  Cretan  archers  and  {lingers  in  all  his  army,  and 
furnifhed  them  with  an  infinite  number  ot  bows,  imalL 
baliftas,  or  crofs-bows,  and  catapultas,  with  other 
engines  for  (hooting  ;  in  order  to  gall  the  workmen  o. 
the>  city  employed  in  railing  and  repairing  tne  walls  enj 
the  port.  3  The 
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1  he  Rhodians  feeing  the  befiegers  turn  all  fheir  ef¬ 
forts  agamft  that  quarter,  were  no  lefs  induflrious  to  de¬ 
fend  it ;  in  order  to  accomplifh  that  defign,  they  raified 
two  machines  upon  an  adjoining  eminence,  and  formed 
three  others,  which  they  placed  on  large  fhipsof  burthen, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  little  haven.  A  body  of  archers  and 
{lingers  was  likewife  ported  on  each  of  thefe  fituations, 
with  a  prodigious  quantity  of  ftones,  darts,  and  arrows  of 
all  kinds.  The  fame  orders  were  alfo  given,  with  re- 
;  fpeft  to  the  fhips  of  burden  in  the  great  port. 

When  Demetrius  advanced  with  his  fhips  and  all 
'  their  armament,  to  begin  the  attack  on  the  ports,  fuch 
:  a  violent  tempeft  arofe,  as  rendered  it  impofhble  for 
:  him  to  accomplifh  any  of  his  operations  that  day  ;  but 
the  fea. growing  calm  about  night,  he  took  the  advantage 
t  the  darknefs,  and  advanced,  without  being  perceived 
.  by  the  enemy,  to  the  grand  port,  where  he  made  him- 

-  *eT  mafter  of  a  neighbouring  eminence,  about  fi  ve  hun- 

-  dred  paces  from  the  wall,  where  he  ported  four  hundred 
[  foldiers,  who  fortified  themfelves  immediately  with 
i  good  palifades. 

1  he  next  morning,  Demetrius  caufed  his  batteries 
to  advance  with  the  found  of  trumpets,  and  the  fhouts 
t  of  his  whole  army;  and  they  at  firft  produced  all  the 
■  efTeft  he  propofed  from  them.  A  great  number  of  the 
!  befieged  were  (lain  in  this  attack,  and  feveral  breaches 
:  were  opened  in  the  mole  which  covered  the  port ;  hut 

-  they  were  not  very  advantageous  to  the  befiegers,  who 
3  were  always  repul  fed  by  the  Rhodians ;  and  the  lofs  being 

aimoft  equal  on  both  Jides,  Demetrius  was  obliged  to 
retire  from  the  port  with  his  fhips  and  machines,  to  be 
1  out  of  the  reach  of  the  enemy’s  arrows. 

i  The  belieged,  who  had  been  mfirucled  at  theii  own 

i  expence,  in  what  manner  the  night  was  capable  of  being 
1  improved,  caufed  feveral  fire-fhips  to  fail  out  of  the 
port,  during  the  darknefs,  in  order  to  bum  the  tortoifes 
|  and  wooden  towers  which  the  enemy  had  erected  ;  but 
'll  as  they  had  the  misfortune  to  be  incapable  of  forcing 
the  floating  barricado,  they  were  obliged  to  return  into 
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the  port.  The  Rhodians  loll  fome  of  their  fire-fliips  m 

this  expedition,  but  the  mariners  laved  themielves  by 

fwircming.  _  ,11 

The  next  day,  the  prinee  ordered  a  general  attack  to 

be  made  againft  tile  port,  and  the  walls  of  the  place,  with 
the  found  of  trumpets,  and  the  ihouts  of  his  whole 
army,  thinking  by  thole  means  to  fpiead  tenor  among 
the  befierred :  but  they  were  lo  far  from  being  intimi¬ 
dated  that  they  fuftained  the  attack  with  incredible 
vigour,  and  difeovered  the  fame  intrepidity  for  the  fpace 
of  eight  days  that  it  continued  ;  and  aftions  of  altonifn- 
mg  bravery  were  performed  oil  both  Tides  dui mg  that 

i0: Demetrhis,  taking  advantage  of  the  eminence  which 
his  troops  hadfeifed,  gave  orders  for  erefting  upon  it  a 
battery  of  feveral  engines,  which  difcliarged  great  itones 
of  an  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  in  weight,  againft  the 
walls  and  towers,  the  latter  of  which  tottered  with  the 
repeated  fiiocks,  and  feveral  breaches  were  foon  made 
in  the  walls.  The  befiegers  then  made  a  furious  advance 
to  feife  the  moles  which  defended  the  entrance  into  the 
port ;  but  as  this  poll  was  of  the  laft  importance  to  the 
Rhodians,  they  fpared  no  pains  to  repulie  the  befiegers, 
who  had  already  made  a  confidence  progrefs.  1  Ins 
they  at  laft  effefted,  by  a  fhower  of  Hones  and  arrows 
which  they  difcliarged  upon  their  enemies  with  fo  much 
rapid, tv,  and  for  fuch  a  length  of  time  that  they  were 
obliged  to  retire  in  confufion,  after  iofing  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  their  men.  ■  -n  j  , 

The  ardour  of  the  befiegers  was  not  dimimfhed  by 
this  repul  fe,  and  they  rather  appeared  more  animated 
than  ever  againft  the  Rhodians.  1  hey  began  the  fealade 
by  land  and  fea  at  the  fame  time,  and  employed  the  be- 
(iecredfo  effectually,  that  they  fcarce  knew  whither  to 
run  for  the  defence  of  the  place.  I  he  attack  was  cai- 
ried  on  with  the  utmoft  fury  on  all  fides,  and  the  befieged 
defended  themfelves  with  the  greateft  intrepidity.  Grea 
numbers  were  thrown  from  the  ladders  to  the  earth  and 
miferably  bruifed ;  feveral,  even  of  the  principal  officers, 
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got  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  were  they  were  covered  with 
wounds,  and  taken  prifoners  by  the  enemy  ;  fo  that  De- 
metrius,  notwithlfanding  all  his  valour,  thought  it  ne- 
ceirary  to  retreat,  in  order  to  repair  bis  engines,  which, 
were  almoft:  entirely  deltroyed  by  fo  many  attacks,  as 
well  as  the  velfels  that  earned  them. 

Alter  the  prince  had  retreated  from  Rhodes,  imme¬ 
diate  care  was  taken  to  bury  the  dead  ;  the  beaks  alfo  ol 
the  {hips,  with  the  other  fpoils  that  had  been  taken  from 
the  enemy,  were  carried  to  the  temple,  and  the  work¬ 
men  were  indefatigable  in  repairing  the  breaches  of  the 
walls. 

Demetrius  having  employed  {even  days  in  refitting 
his  (hips,  and  repairing  his  engines,  let  fail  again,  with 
a  fleet  as  formidable  as  the  former,  and  fleered,  wuth  a 
fair  wind,  direfifly  for  the  port,  which  employed  his 
attention  moil,  as  he  conceived  it  impracticable  to  re¬ 
duce  the  place  till  he  had  firft  made  hitnfeif  mailer  of 
that.  Upon  his  arrival,  he  caufed  a  vail  quantity  of 
lighted  torches,  flaming  draw,  and  arrows  to  be  dis¬ 
charged,  in  order  to  fet  tire  to  the  velfels  that  were  ri¬ 
ding  there,  while  his  engines  battered  the  mole  without 
intermiflion.  The  befieged,  who  expedited  attacks  of 
this  nature,  exerted  them  reives  with  fo  much  vigour 
and  aClivity,  that  they  foon  extinguilhed  the  flames, 
which  had  leifed  the  velfels  of  the  port. 

At  the  fame  time  they  caufed  three  of  their  largeft 
fhips  to  fail  out  oi  the  port,  under  the  command  of 
Exaceftes,  one  of  their  bravefl.  officers,  with  orders  to 
attack  the  enemy,  and  ufe  all  poflible  means  to  join  the 
velfels  that  carried  the  tortoifes  and  wooden  towers,  and 
to  charge  them  in  fuch  a  manner  with  the  beaks  of  theirs, 
as  might  either  fink  them,  or  render  them  entirely  ufe- 
lefs.  Thefe  orders  were  executed  with  a  furprifing  ex¬ 
pedition  and  addrefs  ;  and  the  three  gallies,  after  they  had 
lhattered  and  broke  through  the  floating  barricado  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  drove  their  beaks  with  fo  much  vio¬ 
lence  into  the  lides  of  the  enemy’s  barks,  on  which  the 
machines  were  erefited,  that  the  water  was  immediately 
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feen  to  flow  into  them  through  feveraf  openings.  Two  of 
them  were  already  funk,  but  the  third  was  towed  along  by 
the  gallies,  and  joined  the  main  fleet  ;  and  as  dangerous 
as  it  was  to  attack  them  in  that  fituation,  the  Rhodians, 
through  a  blind  and  precipitate  ardour,  had  the  courage 
to  attempt  it.  But  as  the  inequality  was  too  great  to 
admit  them  to  come  off  with  fuccefs,  Exaceftes,  with 
the  officer  who  commanded  under  him,  and  fome 
others,  after  having  fought  with  all  the  bravery  ima¬ 
ginable,  were  'taken  with  the  g alley  in  which  they 
were;  the  other  two  regained  the  port,  after  fuftainmg 
many  dangers,  and  moil  of  the  men  alfo  arrived  there 
by  fwimming, • 

As  unfortunate  as  this  laft  attack  had  proved  to  De¬ 
metrius,  he  was  determined  to  undertake  another  him- 
felf  ;  and,  in  order  to  fueceed  in  that  defign,  he  ordered 
a  machine  of  a  new  invention  to  be  built,  of  thrice  the 
height  and  breadth  of  thofe  he  had  lately  loft.  When 
this  was  completed,  he  caufed  it  to  be  placed  near  the 
port  which  he  was  refolved  to  force ;  but  at  the  mflant 
they  were  preparing  to  work  it,  a  dreadful  tempeft  arofe 
at  fea,  and  funk  it  to  the  bottom,  with  the  veffels  on 
which  it  had  been  raifed. 

The  befieged,  who  were  attentive  to  improve  all  fa¬ 
vourable  conjunfilures,  employed  the  time,  afforded  them 
by  the  continuance  of  the  tempeft,  in  regaining  the 
eminence  near  the  port,  which  the  enemy  had  carried 
in  the  firft  affault,  and  where  they  afterwards  fortified 
ihemfelVes.  The  Rhodians  attacked  it,  and  were  re- 
pulfed  feveral  times  ;  but  the  forces  of  Demetrius, 
who  defended  it,  perceiving  frefh  troops  continually 
pouring  upon  them,  and  that  it  was  in  vain  for  them 
to  expett  any  relief,  were  obliged,  at  laft,  to  furrender 
themfelves  prifoners,  to  the  number  of  four  hundred 
ilien. 

This  feries  of  fortunate  events  was  fucceeded  by  the 
arrival  of  five  hundred  men  from  Cnoffus,  a  city  of 
Crete,  to  the  afliftance  of  the  Rhodians,  and  alfo  of  five 

hundred  more  whom  Ptolemy  fent  from  Egypt,  mod  of 

them 
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them  being  Rhodians,  who  had  lilbed  themfelves  among, 
the  troops  of  that  prince. 

Demetrius,  being  extremely  mortified  to  fee  all  his 
batteries  at  the  port  rendered  ineffefilual,  refolved  to  em¬ 
ploy  them  by  land,  in  order  to  carry  the  place  by  affault, 
or  reduce  it  to  the  neceffity  of  capitulating.  He,  there¬ 
fore,  prepared  materials  of  every  kind,  and  formed  them, 
into  a  machine  called  Aekpolis ,  and  which  was  larger 
than  any  that  had  ever  been  invented  before.  The  bafis 
on  which  it  liood  was  fquare,  and  each  ot  its  fidcs  had 
an  extent  of  feventy-five  feet.  The  machine  itfelf  was 
an  affemblage  of  large  fquare  beams,  rivetted  together 
with  iron,  and  the  whole  mafs  relied  upon  eight  wheels 
that  were  made  proportionable  to  the  (uperftruflure. 
The  jaunts  of  thefe  wheels  were  three  feet  thick,  and 
flrengthened  with  large  iron  plates. 

In  order  to  facilitate  and  vary  the  movements  of  the 
helep.olis,  care  had  been,  taken  to  place  cafters  *  under 
it,  whofe  volubility  rendered  the  machine  moveable  any., 
way. 

From  each  of  the  four  angles  a  large-  column  of  wood 
was  carried  up  to  the  height  of  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet,  and  mutually  inclining  to  each  other.  The 
machine  was  compofed  of  nine  flories,  whofe  dimen- 
fions  gradually  lelfened  in  the  afcent.  The  firft  ftory 
was  fupported  by  forty-three  beams,  and  the  1  aft  by  no 
more  than  nine. 

Three  fides  of  the  machine  were  plated  over  with 
iron,  to  prevent  its  being  damaged  by  the  fires  that  were 
launched  from  the  city. 

In  the  front  of  each  ftory  were  little  windows,  whofe 
form  and  dimenfions  correfponded  with  the  nature  of  the 
arrows  that  were  to  be  fhot  from  the  machine.  Over 

each 

*  Monf.  Rollin  informs  us  in  a  note,  that  he  was  obliged  to  retain 
the  Greek  term  ( Antijhepta)  for  want  of  a  proper  French  word  to 
render  it  by  ;  but  as  the  Englifh  language  is  not  fo  defe&ive  in  that 
particular,  the  tranflator  has  expreffed  the  Greek  by  the  word  cajiert 
which,  as  well  as  the  original  word,  fignifies  a  wheel  placed  under 
a  piece  of  work,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  render  it  convertible  on  all. 
fides,  like  thofe  little  wheels  affixed  under  the  feet  of  beds,  by  which 
they  m#ve  with  eafe  to  any  part  of  it  room. 
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each  window  was  a  kind  of  curtain  made  with  leather, 
-'duffed  with  wool  :  this  was  let  down  by  a  machine  tor 
that  purpofe,  and  the  intention  ot  it  was  to  break  the 
force  of  whatever  ftiould  be  discharged  by  the  enemy 
againff  it. 

Each  ftory  had  two  large  (fair-cafes,  one  for  theafcent 
of  the  men,  and  the  other  for  their  defcent. 

This  machine  was  moved  forwards  by  three  thoufand 
of  the  ftrongeft  and  mud  vigorous  men  in  the  whole 
army,  but  the  art  with  which  it  was  built  greatly  faci¬ 
litated  the  motion. 

Demetrius  alfo  gave  direftions  for  building  a  great 
rtnmber  of  other  machines,  of  different  magnitudes;  and 
for  various  ufes;  he  alfo  employed  his  feamen  in  level¬ 
ling  the  ground  over  which  the  machines  were  no  move, 
which  was  an  hundred  fathoms.  The  number  of  arti- 
fans  and  others,  employed  on  thefe  works,  amounted  to 
near  thirty  thoufand  men,  by  which  means  they  were 
fmifhed  with  incredible  expedition. 

The  Rhodians  were  not  indolent  during  thefe  for¬ 
midable  preparations,  but  employed  their  time  in  railing 
a  counter-wall,  on  the  traft  of  ground  where  De¬ 
metrius  intended  to  batter  the  walls  of  the  city  with 
the  helepolis ;  and,  in  order  to  accomplilh  this  work, 
they  deroolifhed  the  wall  which  Surrounded  the  theatre, 
as  alfo  Several  neighbouring  houfes,  and  even  Some 
temples,  having  Solemnly  promifed  the  gods  to  build 
more  magnificent  ft ruftures  for  the  celebration  of  their 
worlhip  after  the  Siege  Should  be  raifed. 

When  they  knew  that  the  enemy  had  quitted  the  Sea, 
they  Sent  out  nine  of  their  beft  Ships  of  war,  divided  into 
three  Squadrons,  the  command  of  which  they  gave  to 
three  of  their  braveft  Sea-officers,  who  returned  with  a 
very  rich  booty,  Some  galleys,  and  Several  Smaller  veffels, 
which  they  had  taken,  as  alfo  a  great  number  of  pri¬ 
soners.  They  had  likewife  feifed  a  galley  richly  laden, 
and  in  which  were  large  quantities  of  tapeftry,  with 
other  furniture,  and  a  variety  of  rich  robes,  intended  by 
Phila  as  a  prefent  to  her  hulband  Demetrius,  and 
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accompanied  with  letters  which  {he  herlelf  had  written 
to  him.  The  Rhodians  fent  the  whole,  and  even  the 
letters,  to  Ptolemy,  which  exceedingly  exalperated  De¬ 
metrius.  In  this  proceeding,  fays  Plutarch,  they  did 
not  imitate  the  polite  condufl  of  the  Athenians,  who 
having  once  feifed  fome  of  the  couriers  of  Philip,  with 
whom  they  were  then  at  war,  opened  all  the  packets 
but  thofe  of  Olympias,  which  they  fent  to  Philip  fealed 
as  they  were.  There  are  fome  rules  of  decency  and 
honour  which  ought  to  be  inviolably  obferved,  even 
with  enemies. 

While  the  fliips  of  the  republic  were  employed  in 
taking  the  prizes  already  mentioned,  a  great  commotion 
happened  at  Rhodes,  with  rcfpeft  to  the  flatties  of  An- 
tigonus  and  Demetrius,  which  had  been  erefled  m 
honour  to  them,  and  till  then  were  held  in  the  utmoil 
veneration.  Some  of  the  principal  citizens  were  feli¬ 
citous,  in  a  public  alfembly,  for  an  order  to  deftroy  the 
flat  lies  of  thofe  princes  who  then  haraffed  them  with 
Inch  a  cruel  war;  but  the  people,  who  were  more  dif- 
creet  and  moderate  on  this  occalion  than  their  chiefs, 
would  not  fuffer  that  propofal  to  be  executed.  So  wife 
and  equitable  a  condutl,  exclufively  of  all  events,  did 
the  Rhodians  no  fmall  honour;  but  fhould  their  city 
have  been  taken,  it  could  not  have  failed  to  mfpire  the 
conqueror  with  impreffions  in  their  favour. 

Demetrius  having  tried  feveral  mines  without  fuccefs, 
from  their  being  all  difcovered,  and  rendered  inefFeflual 
bv  the  vigilant  conduft  and  a&ivity  of  the  befieged, 
gave  orders,  and  made  the  neceflary  difpofitions  for  a 
general  affault;  in  order. to  which  the  belepolis  was 
moved  to  a  fituation  from  whence  the  city  might  be 
battered  with  the  beft  effedf .  Each  ftory  of  this  formi¬ 
dable  engine  was  furnifhed  with  catapultas  and  balillas 
proportioned  in  their  fize  to  the  dimenfions  of  the  place. 
It  was  likewife  fupported  and  fortified  on  two  of  its  fides, 
by  four  fmall  machines  called  tortoifes,  each  of  which 
had  a  covered  gallery,  to  fecure  thofe  who  fhould  either 
enter  the  helepolis,  or  iffue  out  of  it,  to  execute  different 
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orders.  On  each  fide  was  a  battering-ram  of  a  prodi¬ 
gious  fize,  confifling  of  a  piece  of  timber  thirty  fathoms 
in  length,  armed  with  iron  terminating  in  a  point,  and 
as  ftrong  as  the  beak  of  a  galley.  Thefe  engines  were 
mounted  on  wheels,  and  were  made  to  batter  the  walls 
during  the  attack  with  incredible  force  by  near  a  thou- 
fand  men. 

When  every  thing  was  ready,  Demetrius  ordered  the 
trumpets  to  found,  and  the  general  affault  to  be  given 
on  all  fides,  both  by  fea  and  land.  In  the  heat  of  the 
attack,  and  when  the  walls  were  already  fhaken  by  the 
battering  rams,  ainbalTadors  arrived  from  the  Cnidians, 
and  earneftly  iolicited  Demetrius  to  fufpend  the  affault, 
giving  him  hopes,  at  the  fame  time,  that  they  fhould 
prevail  upon  the  befieged  to  iubmit  to  an  honourable 
capitulation.  A  fufpenfion  of  arms  was  accordingly 
granted;  but  the  Rhodians  refufing  to  capitulate  on  the 
conditions  propofed  to  them,  the  attack  was  renewed 
with  fo  much  fury,  and  all  the  machines  co-operated  fo 
effeftually,  that  a  large  tower  built  with  fquare  {tones, 
and  the  wall  that  flanked  it,  were  battered  down.  The 
befieged  fought  like  lions  in  the  breach,  and  repulfed 
their  enemies. 

In  this  conjundture  the  veffels  which  Ptolemy  had 
freighted  with  three  hundred  thoufand  meafures  of 
corn,  and  different  kinds  of  pulfe  for  the  Rhodians, 
arrived  very  feafonably  in  the  port,  notwithftanding  all 
the  efforts  of  the  enemies’  fhips  which  cruifed  in  the 
neighbourhood  to  intercept  them.  A  few  days  alter 
this  relief,  two  other  fmall  fleets  failed  into  the  port ;  one 
was  fent  by  Caffander,  with  one  hundred  thoufand 
bufhels  of  barley;  the  other  came  from  Lyfimachus, 
with  four  hundred  thoufand  bufhels  of  corn,  and  as 
much  barley.  This  feafonable  and  abundant  fupply, 
which  was  received  when  the  city  began  to  be  in  want 
of  provifions,  infpired  the  befieged  with  new  courage, 
and  they  relolved  not  to  furrender  till  the  laft  extremity. 

While  they  were  animated  in  this  manner,  they  at¬ 
tempted  to  fire  the  enemies’  machines,  and  with  this 
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view,  ordered  a  jjody  of  foldiers  to  inarch  out  of  the 
city,  that  following  midnight,  with  torches,  and  all 
kinds  of  kindled  wood.  Thefe  troops  advanced  to  the 
batteries,  and  fet  them  on  fire,  and  at  the  fame  time 
innumerable  arrows  were  {hot  from  the  wall,  to  fupport 
the  detachment  againft;  thofe  who  fhould  endeavour  to 
extinguifh  the  flames.  The  befiegers  loft  great  num¬ 
bers  of  their  men  on  this  occafion,  becaufe  they  were 
incapable,  amidft  the  obfcurity  oi  the  night,  either  to 
fee,  or  avoid  the  vollies  of  arrows  difcharged  upon 
them.  Several  plates  of  iron  happening  to  fall  from 
the  helepolis,  during  the  conflagration,  the  Rhodians 
advanced  with  impetuofity,  in  order  to  fet  it  on  fire: 
but  as  the  troops  within  that  moving  tower  quenched  it 
with  water  as  faft  as  the  flames  were  kindled,  they  could 
not  effeCt  their  defign.  However,  Demetrius  was  ap- 
prehenfive  that  all  his  machines  would  be  confumed; 
to  prevent  which,  he  caufed  them  to  be  removed  with 
all  poffible  expedition. 

Demetrius,  being  curious  to  know  what  number  of 
machines  the  befieged  had  employed  in  calling  arrows, 
caufed  all  thofe,  which  had  been  fhot  from  the  place  in 
the  attack  that  night,  to  be  gathered  up;  and  when 
thefe  were  counted,  and  a  proper  computation  made, 
he  became  fenfible  that  the  inhabitants  mull  have  more 
than  eight  hundred  engines  of  different  dimenfions,  for 
difcharging  fires,  and  about  fifteen  hundred  for  arrows. 
The  prince  was  ftruck  with  confirmation  at  this  num¬ 
ber,  as  he  did  not  imagine  the  city  could  have  made  fuch 
formidable  preparations.  He  caufed  his  dead  to  be 
interred,  gave  directions  for  curing  thofe  who  were 
wounded,  and  was  as  expeditious  as  pofiible  in  repair¬ 
ing  the  machines  which  had  been  difmounted  and  ren¬ 
dered  ufelefs. 

The  befieged,  in  order  to  improve  the  relaxation  they 
enjoyed  by  the  removal  of  the  machines, were  induftrious 
to  fortify  themfelves  againft  the  new  affault,  for  which 
their  enemies  were  then  preparing.  To  this  purpofe 
they  began  with  opening  a  large  and  deep  ditch  behind 
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the  breach,  to  obftruFt  the  palTage  of  the  enemy  into 
the  city;  after  which  they  raifed  a  fubfiandal  wall,  in 
the  form  of  a  crelcent,  along  the  ditch;  and  which 
would  colt  the  enemies  a  new  attack. 

As  their  attention  was  devoted,  at  the  fame  time,  to 
ever  other  emergency,  they  detached  a  fquadron  of  the 
nimbleft  {hips  in  their  port,  which  took  a  great  number 
of  veffels  laden  with  provifion  and  ammunition  for  De¬ 
metrius,  and  brought  them  into  the  port.  Thefe  were 
foon  followed  by  a  numerous  fleet  of  fmall  veffels 
freighted  with  corn  and  other  necelfaries,  fern  them  by 
Ptolemy,  with  fifteen  hundred  men  commanded  by 
Antigonus  oi  Macedonia. 

Demetrius,  having  re-inftated  his  machines,  caufed 
them  all  to  advance  near  the  city,  when  a  fecond  em- 
bafly  arrived  at  the  camp,  from  the  Athenians,  and  fome 
other  {fates  of  Greece,  on  the  fame  fubjeft  as  the 
former,  but  with  as  little  fuccefs.  The  King,  whofe 
imagination  was  fruitful  of  expedients  for  {uceeedmg  in 
his  projects,  detached  fifteen  hundred  of  his  troops,  under 
the  command  of  Alcimus  and  Mancius,  with  orders  to 
enter  the  breach  at  midnight,  and  force  the  entrench¬ 
ments  behind  it.  1  hev  were  then  to  poifefs  themfelves 
of  the  parts  adjacent  to  the  theatre,  where  they  would 
be  in  a  condition  to  maintain  their  ground,  if  they  could 
but  once  make  themfelves  mailers  of  it.  In  older  to 
facilitate  the  execution  of  fo  important  and  dangerous  an 
expedition,  and  annife  the  enemy  with  falfe  attacks,  he 
at  the  fame  tune  caided  the  fignal  to  be  founded  by  all 
the  trumpets,  and  the  city  to  be  attacked  on  all  {ides, 
both  by  lea  and  land,  that 'the  befieged  finding  fufhcient 
employment  in  all  parts,  the  fifteen  hundred  men  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  forcing  the  intrenchments  which 
covered  the  breach,  and  afterwards  of  feifing  all  the 
advantageous  polls  about  the  theatre.  This  feint  had  all 
the  fuccefs  the  prince  expected  from  it.  The  troops 
having  {houted  from  all  quarters,  as  if  they’  were  ad¬ 
vancing  to  a  general  a  {fault,  the  detachment  commanded 
by  Alcimus  entered  the  breach,  and  made  fuch  av  igoi  ous 
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attack  upon  thofe  who  defended  the  ditch,  and  the 
crefcent  which  covered  it,  that  after  they  had  killed  a 
great  number  of  their  enemies,  and  put  the  reft  into 
confuGon,  they  feifed  the  pofts  adjacent  to  the  theatre, 
where  they  maintained  themfelves. 

The  alarm  was  very  great  in  the  city,  and  all  the 
chiefs  who  commanded  there  difpatched  orders  to  their 
officers  and  foldiers  not  to  quit  their  polls,  nor  make  the 
leaft  movement  whatever.  After  which  they  placed 
themfelves  at  the  head  of  a  chofen  body  of  their  own 
troops,  and  of  thofe  who  were  newly  arrived  from  Egypt, 
and  with  them  poured  upon  the  detachment  which  had 
advanced  as  far  as  the  theatre:  but  the  obfcurity  of  the 
night  rendered  it  impra&icable  to  diflodge  them  from  the 
pofts  they  had  feifed,  and  the  day  no  fooner  appeared, 
than  an  univerfal  cry  of  the  befiegers  was  heard  from  all 
quarters,  by  which  they  endeavoured  to  animate  thofe 
who  had  entered  the  place,  and  infpire  them  with  a 
refolution  to  maintain  their  ground,  where  they  might 
foon  expecl  fuccours.  This  terrible  cry  drew  floods  of 
tears  and  difmal  groans  from  the  populace,  women,  and 
children,  who  continued  in  the  city,  and  then  concluded 
themfelves  inevitably  loft.  The  battle,  however,  con¬ 
tinued  with  great  vigour  at  the  theatre,  and  the  Mace¬ 
donians  defended  their  pofts  with  an  intrepidity  that 
aftonilhed  their  enemies,  till  at  laft  the  Rhodians  pre¬ 
vailing  by  their  numbers,  and  perpetual  fupplies  of 
freflr  troops,  the  detachment,  after  having  Geen  Alcimus 
and  Mancius  {lain  on  the  fpot,  were  obliged  to  fubmit 
to  fuperior  force,  and  abandon  a  poll  it  was  no  longer 
poffible  to  maintain.  Great  numbers  of  them  fell  on 
the  fpot,  and  the  reft  were  taken  prifoners. 

The  ardour  of  Demetrius  was  rather  augmented  than 
abated  by  this  check,  and  he  was  making  the  neceflary 
difpofitions  for  a  new  aflault,  when  he  received  letters 
from  his  father  Antigonus,  by  which  he  was  dire£led  to 
take  all  poffible  meafures  for  the  conclufion  of  a  peace 
with  the  Rhodians.  He  then  wanted  fome  plauGble 
pretext  for  difeontinuing  the  Gege,  and  chance  fupplied- 
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him  with  it.  At  that  very  inflant  deputies  from  At-tolia 
arrived  at  his  camp,  to  folicit  him  anew  to  grant  a 
peace  to  the  Rhodians,  to  which  they  found  him  not 
lo  averfe  as  before. 

1  If  what  Vegetius  relates  of  the  helepolis  be  true, 
and  indeed  V itruvius  feems  to  confirm  it,  with  a  nnall 
variation  of  circumftances,  it  might  poffibly  be  another 
motive  that  contributed  not  a  little  to  dnpofe  Demetrius 
to  a  peace.  That  prince  was  preparing  to  advance  his 
helepolis  againft  the  city,  when  a  Rhodian  engineer  con¬ 
trived  an  expedient  to  render  it  entirely  ufelefs;  he 
opened  a  mine  under  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  continued 
it  to  the  way  over  which  the  tower  was  to  pafs  the 
en fuing  day  in  order  to  approach  the  walls.  The  be- 
fiegers  not  fufpedtmg  any  ftratagem  of  that  nature, 
moved  on  the  tower  to  the  place  undermined;  which 
being  incapable  of  fupporting  fo  enormous  a  load,  funk 
in  under  the  machine,  which  buried  ltfeli  fo  deep  m  the 
earth,  that  it  was  lmpoflible  to  draw  it  out  again.  T.  Ins 
wasoneinconvenience  to  which  thefe  formidable  engines 
were  obnoxious;  and  the  two  authors  whom  I  have  cited 

declare,  that  this  accident  determined  Demetrius  to  raife 

the  fiege,  and  it  is,  at  leaft,  very  probable  that  it  con¬ 
tributed  not  a  little  to  his  taking  that  refolution. 

The  Rhodians,  on  their  part,  were  as  defirous  of  an 
accommodation  as  himfelf,  provided  it  could  be  effedled 
upon  reafonable  terms.  Ptolemy,  in  promifing  them 
frefh  fuccours,  much  more  confiderable  than  the  foimer, 
had  earneftly  exhorted  them  not  to  lofe  fo  favourable  an 
Qccafion,  if  it  fhould  offer  ltfelf.  Befides  which,  they 
were  fenfible  of  the  extreme  neceffity  they  were  under 
of  putting  an  end  to  the  fiege,  which  could  not  but 
prove  fatal  to  them  at  laff.  This  confideration  induced 
them  to  liften  with  pleafure  to  the  propofals  made  them, 
and  the  treaty  was  concluded  foon  after  upon  the  fol¬ 
lowing  terms.  The  republic  of  Rhodes,  and  all  its 
citizens,  fhould  retain  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights, 
privileges,  and  liberty,  without  being  fubjedled  to  any 
r  ®  power 
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power  whatfoever.  The  alliance  they  had  always  had 
with  Antigonus,  was  to  be  confirmed  and  renewed, 
with  an  obligation  to  take  up  arms  for  him  in  all  future 
wars,  provided  it  was  not  againft  Ptolemy.  The  city 
was  alfo  to  deliver  an  hundred  hoftages,  to  be  chofen 
by  Demetrius,  for  the  effectual  performance  of  the  ar¬ 
ticles  ftipulated  between  them.  When  thefe  hoftages 
were  given,  the  army  decamped  from  before  Rhodes, 
after  having  befieged  it  a  year. 

m  Demetrius,  who  was  then  reconciled  with  the 
Rhodians,  was  defirous,  before  his  departure,  to  give 
them  a  proof  of  that  difpofition;  and  accordingly  pre- 
fented  them  with  all  the  machines  of  war  he  had  em¬ 
ployed  in  that  fiege.  Thefe  they  afterwards  fold  for 
three  hundred  talents  (about  three  hundred  thoufand 
crowns)  which  they  employed,  with  an  additional  fum  of 
their  own,  in  making  the  famous  Coloffus,  which  was 
reputed  one  of  the  feven  wonders  of  the  world.  It  was 
a  ftatue  of  the  fun,  of  fo  ftupendous  a  fize,  that  fhips 
in  full  fail  paffed  between  its  legs;  the  height  of  it  was 
feventy  cubits,  or  one  hundred  and  five  feet,  and  few 
men  could  clafp  its  thumb  with  their  arms.  It  was  the 
work  of  Chares  of  Lindus,  and  employed  him  for  the 
fpace  of  twelve  years.  Sixty-fix  years  after  its  erec¬ 
tion  it  was  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake;  of  which 
we  fhall  fpeak  in  the  fequel  of  this  hiftory. 

The  Rhodians,  to  teftify  their  gratitude  to  Ptolemy 
for  the  afliftance  he  had  given  them  in  fo  dangerous  a 
conjuncture,  confecrated  a  grove  to  that  prince,  after 
they  had  confulted  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  to  give 
the  aCtion  an  air  of  folemnity;  and  to  honour  him  the 
more,  ereCted  a  magnificent  work  within  it.  They  built 
a  fumptuous  portico,  and  continued  it  along  each  fide 
of  the  fquare  which  encompaffed  it,  and  contained  a 
fpace  of  four  hundred  fathoms.  This  portico  was  called 
the  Ptolemreon ;  and,  out  of  flattery,  as  cuftomary  in 
thofe  days  as  impious  in  itfelf,  divine  honours  were 
rendered  to  him  in  that  place:  and,  in  order  to  perpe¬ 
tuate 
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tuate  their  deliverer  in  this  war  by  another  method, 
they  gave  him  the  appellation  of  Soter,  which  fignifies 
a  faviour,  and  is  ufed  by  the  hiftorians  to  diftinguiih  him 
from  the  other  Ptolemies,  who  were  his  fucceffors  on 
the  throne  of  Egypt. 

I  was  unwilling  to  interrupt  the  feries  of  events  that 
occurred  at  tins  fiege,  and,  therefore,  referved  for  this 
place  one  that  greatly  redounds  to  the  honour  of  De¬ 
metrius.  It  relates  to  his  tafte  for  the  arts,  and  the 
efleem  he  entertained  for  thofe  who  were  diftinguifhed 
by  peculiar  merit  in  them;  a  circumftance  not  a  little 
for  the  glory  of  a  prince. 

Rhodes  was  at  that  time  the  refidence  of  a  celebrated 
painter,  named  Protogenes,  who  was  a  native  of  Caunus, 
a  city  of  Caria,  which  was  then  fubjeft  to  the  Rhodians. 
The  apartment  where  he  painted  was  in  the  fuburbs, 
without  the  city,  when  Demetrius  firft  befieged  it ;  but 
neither  the  prefence  of  the  enemies  who  then  furrounded 
him,  nor  the  noife  of  arms  that  perpetually  rung  in  his 
ears,  could  induce  him  to  quit  his  habitation,  or  dil- 
continue  his  work.  The  king  was  furprifed  at  his  con¬ 
duct;  and  as  he  one  day  afked  him  his  reafons  for  fuch 
a  proceeding,  “  It  is,”  replied  he,  “  becaufe  I  am  fenfi- 
ble  you  have  declared  war  againft  the  Rhodians,  and 
not  againft  the  fciences.”  Nor  was  he  deceived  in  that 
opinion,  for  Demetrius  aflually  fhowed  hnnfelf  their 
proteftor.  He  planted  a  guard  round  ms  houfe,  that 
the  artift  might  enjoy  tranquillity,  01,  at  lead,  be  lecure 
from  danger  amidft  the  tumult  and  ravages  ol  war. 
He  frequently  went  to  fee  lnm  work,  and  nevei  diffi¬ 
dently  admired  the  application  of  that  maher  to  Ins 
art,  and  his  furprifing  excellency  in  it. 

The  matter-piece  of  this  painter  was  the  Jalyfus,  an 
hiftorical  pifture  of  a  perfon  of  that  name,  whom  the 
Rhodians  acknowledged  as  their  founder,  though  only 
a  fabulous  hero*  Protogenes  had  employed  feven  years 
in  finifhing this  piece;  and  when  Apelles  firft  faw  it,  he 

was 

*  He  was  the  fon  of  Or«himas,  whofe  parents  were  the  Sun  and 
Rhoda,  from  whom  the  city  and  ifUnd  derived  their  name. 
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was  tranfported  with  fo  much  admiration,  that  his  fpeech 
failed  him  for  fome  time  ;  and  when  he  at  laft  began  ta 
recover  from  his  aftonifhment,  he  cried  out,  Prodi¬ 
gious  work  indeed!  Admirable  performance !  It  has  not, 
however,  the  graces  I  give  mv  works,  and  which ’Tiave 
raifed  their  reputation  to  the  fkies.”  If  we  may  credit 
Pliny,  Protogenes,  during  the  whole  time  he  applied 
himfelf  to  this  work,  condemned  himfelf  to  a  very  rigid 
and  abftemious  life,*  that  the  delicacy  of  his  taile  and 
imagination  might  not  be  affedfed  by  his  diet.  This 
pidfure  was  carried  to  Rome,  and  confecrated  in  the 
temple  of  Peace,  where  it  remained  to  the  time  of 
Pliny;  but  it  was  at  laft  deftroyed  by  fire. 

The  fame  Pliny  pretends,  that  Rhodes  was  faved  by 
this  pidlure;  becaufe  as  it  hung  in  the  only  quarter  by 
which  it  was  poflible  for  Demetrius  to  take  the  city,  he 
rather  chofe  to  abandon  his  conqueft,t  than  expofe  fo 
precious  a  monument  of  art  to  the  danger  of  being  con- 
fumed  in  the  flames.  This,  indeed,  would  have  been 
carrying  his  tafte  and  value  for  painting  into  a  furprifing 
extreme;  but  we  have  already  feen  the  true  reafons 
which  obliged  Demetrius  to  raife  the  fiege. 

One  of  the  figures  in  this  pidfure  was  a  dog4  that 
was  admired  by  all  good  judges,  and  had  coft  the  painter 
great  application,  without  his  being  able  to  exprefs  his 
idea  to  his  own  fatisfadfion,  though  he  was  fufhciently 
pleafed  with  all  the  reft  of  the  work.  He  endeavoured  to 
reprefent  the  dog  panting,  and  with  his  mouth  foaming 
as  after  a  long  chafe;  and  employed  all  the  {kill  he  was 

capable 

*  He  fubfifted  himfelf  oh  boiled  lupines,  a  kind  of  pulfe  which 
fatisiied  his  hunger  and  thirjft  at  the  lame  time. 

+  Parcentem  pi  Slur  a fugit  occajio  •viSlcria. 

t  Ejl  in  ea  can  is  mire  fa  Si  us,  ut  quern  par  iter  cafus  ars  pinxerint . 
Non  judicabat  fe  exprimcre  in  eo  fpumam  anbelantis  pqffe,  cum  in  reJiqua 
omni  parte  (quod  dijficillimum  erat )  Jibi  ipji  fatisfecijfet .  Difplicebat 
autcm  ars  ipfa ,  nee  minui  peter  at,  &  •videbatur  nimia ,  ac  longius  a  ueri  - 
tate  d feeder  e,  fpumaque  ilia  pivgi  non  ex  ore  jiafei ,  anxio  animi  cruciatu 
cum  in  pi  Slur  a  •uerutn  ejfe ,  non  •verijimile ,  •vellet.  Abfterferat  fa  pi  us 
mutaueratque  pcnicillum,  nullo  modo  Jibi  approbans .  Pojlremo  iratus  arti 
quod  inttlligeretur ,  fpongiam  cam  impegit  in  vifo  loco  tabula ,  Cf  ilia  re- 
pofuit  ablatos  colores ,  qualiter  cura  opt  abut :  Jecitque  in  pi  Slur  a  fortune 
naturam,  Plin.  lib.  xxxy.  cap.  10. 
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capable  of  exerting  on  that  occafion,  without  being  able 
to  content  himfelf.  Art,  in  Iris  opinion,  was  more 
vifible  than  it  ought  to  have  been  ;  a  mere  resemblance 
•would  not  fuffice,  and  almoft  nothing  but  reality  itfelf 
would  Satisfy  him.  He  was  defirous  that  the  foam 
fhouldnot  feem  painted,  but  aftually  flowing  out  of  the 
mouth  of  the  dog.  He  frequently  retouched  it,  and 
Suffered  a  degree  of  torture  from  his  anxiety  to  exprefs 
thofe  Simple  traces  of  nature,  of  which  he  had  formed 
t^e  ideas  in  his  mind.  All  his  attempts  were  however 
ineffeftual,  till  at  laft,  in  a  violent  emotion  of  rage  and 
defpair,  he  darted  at  the  picture  the  very  Sponge  with 
which  lie  uSed  to  wipe  out  his  colours,  and  chance* 
accomplifhed  that  which  art  had  not  been  able  to  effedt. 

This  painter  is  cenSured  for  being  too  difficult  to  be 
plea  fed,  and  for  retouching  his  pi&ures  too  frequently- 
It  is  certain,  that  though  Apelles*  almoft  regarded  him 
as  bis  mafter,  and  allowed  him  a  number  of  excellent 
qualities,  yet  he  condemned  in  him  the  defe£f  of  not 
being  able  to  quit  the  pencil  and  finifh  his  works ;  a 
defect  highly  pernicious  in  eloquence  as  well  as  paint¬ 
ing.  “■  We  ought,”  favs  Cicero, +  to  know  how  far  tve 
Should  go:  and  Apelles  juftly  cenfured  Some  painters 
for  net  knowing  when  to  have  dcne-'r 

*  El  aliam  gloriarn  ufuriavlt  Apelles,  cum  Pretctgenis  opus  mmtnfi 
laberis  ac  curse  fupra  modi/m  anxice  miraretur.  Dixit  an  a  omnia  Jili 
cum  illo  taria  effe,  out  illi  mcliora ,  fed  uno  Je  free  ft  are,  quid  manual  illc 
de  tabula  nefeiret  tallerc  memorabili  prsecep'.o,  sincere fiepe  nimiam  diiigcn- 
tiam.  Plin.  ibid. 

+  Ik  omnibus  rebus  -jidendum  ejl  quatenus - In  quo  Apelles  pi  el  ores 

quoqui  cos peccare  dicebal,  qui  non  fcntircnl  quid  cjjct  jal is .  Op..vr<  II.  73- 
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Sect.  IX.  The  expedition  of  Seteucus  into  India, 
Demetrius  compels  Cajfander  to  raij't  the  fiege  of  Athens. 
The  excefjive  honours  paid  hrm  in  that  city.  A  league 
betzveen  Ptolemy,  Scleucus,  Cajfander,  and  Lyfimackus* 
again Jl  Antiganus  and  Demetrius.  The  battle  oj  Ipjus, 
a  city  oj  Phrygia,  wherein  Antigonus  is  flam ,  and 
D  emdnus  put  to  fight. 

^jpHE  farther  we  advance  into  the  hi  fiery  of  Alex- 
ander's  Succeffors,  the  more  eafily  may  we  dif— 
cover  the  fpirit  by  which  they  were  co'nflantiy  aftuated 
hitherto,  and  by  which  they  will  ftill  appear  to  be  in¬ 
fluenced.  They  at  firft  concealed  their  real  difpofitions, 
by  nominating  children,  or  perfons  of  weak  capacities* 
to  the  regal  dignity,  in  order  to  difguife  their  own  ambi¬ 
tious  views.  But  as  foon  as  all  the  family  of  Alexander 
was  deftroyed,  they  threw  off  the  mafic,  and  difeovered! 
themfelves  in  their  proper  colours,  and  fuch  as,  in 
reality,  they  had  always  been.  They  were  all  equally 
folicitous  to  fupport  themfelves  in  their  feveral  govern¬ 
ments  ;  to  become  entirely  independent ;  to  aflume  art 
abfolute  fovereignty  ;  and  enlarge  the  limits  of  their 
provinces  and  kingdoms  at  the  expence  of  thofe  other 
governors,  who  were  weaker  or  lefs  fuccefsful  than 
themfelves.  To  this  effefl  they  employed  the  force  of 
their  arms,  and  entered  into  alliances,  which  they  were 
always  ready  to  violate,  when  they  could  derive  more? 
advantages  from  others,  and  they  renewed  them  with 
the  fame  facility  from  the  fame  motives.  They  confi- 
dered  the  vaft  conquefts  of  Alexander  as  an  inheritance 
deflitute  of  a  mafler,  and  which  prudence  obliged  them 
to  fecure  for  themfelves,  in  as  large  portion  as  poffible*. 
without  any  apprehenfions  of  being  reproached  as  ufur- 
pers,  for  the  acquifitions  of  countries  gained  by  the  vic¬ 
tories  of  the  Macedonians,  but  not  the  property  of  any 
particular  perfon.  This  was  the  great  motive  of  all  the 
enterprifes  in  which  they  engaged. 

Seleucus, 
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n  Seleucus,  as  we  formerly  obferved,  was  mailer  of 
al:  the  countries  between  Euphrates  and  Indus,  and  was 
cefirous  of  acquiring  thofe  that  lav  beyond  the  latter  of 
thofe  rivers.  In  order,  therefore,  to  improve  the  favour- 
able  conjuncture  of  his  union  in  pointof  interest  with 
Ptolemy,  Caflander,  and  Lyfimachus,  and  at  a  ,time 
■'  hen  the  forces  of  Antigonus  were  divided,  and  Deme- 
t; •  us  was  ernploved  in  the  fiege  of  Rhodes,  anu  in  awing 
the  republics  of  Greece;  in  a  word,  while  Antigonus 
himfelf  was  only  intent  upon  becoming  mailer  of  Syria 
and  Phoenicia,  and  attacking  Ptolemy  even  in  Egypt 
itfelf:  Seleucus  therefore  thought  it  incumbent  on  him 
to  improve  this  diverfion,  which  weakened  the  only 
enemy  he  had  to  fear  ;  for  carrying  his  arms  againft  the 
people  of  India,  who  were  included  in  his  lot  by  the 
general  partition,  and  whom  -he  hoped  it  would  be  very 
praCticable  for  him  to  fubdue  by  a  fudden  irruption, 
altogether  unexpected  b v  king  Sandrocotta.  This  perfon 
was  an  Indian  of  very  mean  extraction,  who,  under  the 
fpecious  pretext  of  delivering  his  country  from  the 
tyranny  of  foreigners,  had  raifedanarmy,  andaugmented 
it  fo  well  by  degrees,  that  he  found  means  to  drive  the 
Macedonians  out  of  all  the  provinces  of  India  which 
Alexander  had  conquered,  and  to  eftablifh  himfelf  in 
them,  while  the  fucceffors  of  that  monarch  were  engaged 
in  mutual  wars  with  each  other.  Seleucus  palled  the 
Indus  in  order  to  regain  thofe  provinces ;  but  when  he 
found  that  Sandrocotta  had  rendered  himfelf  abfolute 
maffer  of  all  India,  and  had  hkewife  an  army  of  fix 
hundred  thoufand  men,  with  a  prodigious  number  of 
elephants,  he  did  not  judge  it  prudent  to  attack  fo  potent 
a  prince;  but  entered  into  a  treaty  with  him,  by  which 
he  agreed  to  renounce  all  his  pretenfions  to  that  country, 
provided  Sandrocotta  would  furnilh  him  with  five  hun¬ 
dred  elephants;  upon  which  terms  a  peace  was  conclud¬ 
ed.  This  was  the  final  refult  of  Alexander’s  Indian  con¬ 
quers!  This  the  fruit  of  fo  much  blood  Ihed  to  gratify 
the  frantic  ambition  of  one  prince!  Seleucus  Ihortly  after 
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led  his  troops  into  the  weft  againft  Antigohus,  as  I  final  1 
foon  obferve.  The  abfolute  neceflity  he  was  under  of 
engaging  in  this  war,  was  one  of  his  ftrorgeft  induce¬ 
ments  for  concluding  fo  1'udden  a  peace  with  the  Indian 
prince. 

0  The  Athenians,  at  the  fame  time,  called  in  De¬ 
metrius  to  aflift  them  againft  Caflander,  who  befieged 
their  city.  He  accordingly  fet  fail  with  three  hundred 
and  thirty  gallics,  and  a  great  body  of  foot ;  and  not 
only  drove  Caflander  out  of  Attica,  but  purfued  him  as 
far  as  Thermopylae,  where  he  defeated  him,  and  made 
himfeli  mailer  of  Heraclea,  which  furrendered  volun¬ 
tarily.  He  alfo  admitted  into  his  fervice  fix  thoufand 
Macedonians,  who  came  over  to  his  fide. 

When  he  returned  to  Athens,  the  inhabitants  of  that 
city,  though  they  had  already  lav  idled  upon  him  all  the 
honours  they  were  able  to  invent,  had  recourfe  to  new 
flatteries  that  outdid  the  former.  They  lodged  him  in 
the  back  part  of  the  temple  of  Minerva,  called  Partheon ; 
but  even  this  place,  which  had  fo  much  fanfftity  aferibed 
to  it  by  the  people,  and  was  the  manfion  of  a  virgin 
goddefs,  he  did  not  Temple  to  profane  by  the  mod  in¬ 
famous  and  crying  debaucheries.  His  courtefans  were 
tlrere  treated  with  more  honour  than  the  goddefs  herfelf, 
and  where  the  only  divinities  he  adored.  p  He  even 
caufed  altars  to  be  ererted  to  them  by  the  Athenians, 
whom  he  called  abject  wretches,  for  their  mean  com¬ 
pliance,  and  creatures  born  only  forflavery;  fo  much 
was  even  this  prince  fhocked  at  fiich  defpicable  adulation, 
as  Tacitus  obferved  with  refpeH  to  Tiberius.* 

Democles,  furnamed  the  Fair,  and  of  a  very  tender 
age,  threw  himfelf,  in  order  to  elude  the  violence  of 
Demetrius,  into  a  veil'd  of  boiling  water  prepared  fora 
bath,  and  there  loft  his  life,  choofing  rather  to  die  than 

violate 

®  Diod.  1.  xx.  p.  825 — 82S.  Pint.  inDemetr.  p.  899.  p  Athen 
l.  vi.  p.253. 

*  Manor'll proditur ,  Tiberium ,  quolie s  curia  egrederetur,  Greeds  verbis 
in  hunc  modum  ehjui  folitum  :  O  homines  ad  fervitutem  paratos  !  Sci¬ 
licet  etiam  ilium ,  qui  libertatem  publicam  nollet,  turn prejeflet  fervietttium 
patientix  tatdebat,  Tacit.  Annul.  1.  iii.  C.  65. 
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violate  his  modefty.  The  Athenians,  to  appeafe  >the 
refentment  of  Demetrius,  who  was  extremely  offended 
at  a  decree  they  had  publifhed  with  relation  to  him, 
iffued  a  new  one,  importing,  “  That  it  was  ordered  and 
adjudged  by  the  people  of  Athens,  that  whatever  Deme¬ 
trius  might  think  fit  to  command,  ftiould  be  confidered 
as  facred  in  regard  to  the  gods,  and  juft  with  regaid  to 
men.”  Is  it  poflible  to  believe,  that  flattery  and  Servi¬ 
tude  could  be  carried  to  fuch  an  excefs  of  bafenefs, 
extravagance,  and  irreligion  !  _ 

Demetrius,  after  thefe  proceedings,  retired  into  Pe- 
loponnefus,  and  took  from  Ptolemy,  who  had  rendered 
himfelf  powerful  in  that  country,  the  cities  of  Sicyone, 
Corinth,  and  feveral  others,  where  he  had  garrifons. 
And  as  he  happened  to  be  at  Argos,  at  the  grand  feftival 
in  honour  of  Juno,  he  was  defirousof  celcbiatmg  it,  by 
propofing  prizes,  and  prefiding  in  perfon  among  the 
Greeks.  In  order  to  folemnife  it  more  effeftually,  he 
efpoufed,  on  that  day,  Deidamia,  the  daughter  of  JEaci- 
des,  king  of  the  Moloffians,  and  fiftei  of  1  )iihui. 

<1  The  ftates  of  Greece  being  affembled  in  the  Ifth- 
mus,  and  curiofity  having  drawn  a  vaft  number  of 
people  from  all  parts,  Demetrius  was  proclaimed  general 
of  all  the  Greeks,  as  Philip  and  Alexander  had  been 
betore  him;  to  whom  he  thought  himleit  abundant  y 
fuperior,  fo  much  was  he  intoxicated  with  the  fuccefs  of 
his  arms,  and  the  flattery  lavifhed  upon  him. 

When  he  was  upon  his  departure  from  Peloponnefus 
for  Athens,  he  wrote  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  that 
he  intended,  upon  his  arrival  among  them,  to  be  initiated 
i  n  tl  ie  g reat  and  leffer  myfteries  at  the  fame  ti  me.  T  his  had 
never  been  permitted  before;  for  it  was  neceffary  toob- 
fevve  certain  intervals;  it  being  lawful  to  celebrate  the 
leffer  myfteries  only  in  the  month  of  March,*  and  the 
greater  in  that  of  October.  In  order  therefore  to  ob¬ 
viate  this  inconvenience,  and  fatisiy  lo  religious  a  P' mcej 

it  was  ordered,  that  the  then  prefent  month  of  May  mould 

be 

<3.  Pint,  in  Demetr.  p.  900. 

*  There  are  various  opinions  with  relation  to  the  months  in  '  hich 
tbel'e  myfteries  were  celebrated. 
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be  deemed  the  month  of  March,  and  afterwards  that  of 
October;  and  Demetrius,  by  this  rare  invention,  was 
duly  initiated,  without  infringing  the  cuftcuns  and  ce¬ 
remonials  prefcribea  by  the  law. 

But  of  all  the  abufes  committed  at  Athens,  that  which 
mofl  afflifited  and  mortified  the  inhabitants,  was  an  order 
ifiued  by  Demetrius,  for  immediately  furnifhing  the 
fum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  talents;  and  when  this 
money  had  been  colle&ed  without  the  leaft  delay  or 
abatement,  the  prince  the  moment  he  faw  it  amaffed 
together,  ordered  it  to  be  given  to  Lamia,  and  the  other 
courtefans  in  her  company,  for  wafhes  and  paint.  The 
Athenians  were  more  offended  at  the  indignity  than  the 
lofs,  and  refented  the  application  of  that  fum  to  a  greater 
degree  than  their  contribution  of  it. 

Lamia,  as  if  this  terrible  expence  had  not  been  fuf- 
ficient,  being  defirous  to  regale  Demetrius  at  a  feaft, 
extorted  money  from  feveral  of  the  richeft  Athenians  by 
her  own  private  authority.  The  entertainment  cofl  im- 
menfe  fums,  and  gave  birth  to  a  very  ingenious  pleafantry 
of  a  comic  poet,  who  faid,  that  Lamia  was  a  true  hele- 
polis;  we  have  already  fhown,  that  the  helepolis  was  a 
machine  invented  by  Demetrius  for  attacking  towns, 

r  Caffander  finding  himfelf  vigoroufly  prefled  by 
Demetrius,  and  not  being  able  to  obtain  a  peace  without 
fubmitting  entirely  to  the  diferetion  of  Antigon us,  agreed 
with  Lyfimachus  to  fend  ambaffadors  to  Seleucus  and 
Ptolemy,  to  reprefent  to  them  the  fituation  to  which 
they  were  reduced.  The  conduct  of  Antigonus  made 
it  evident,  that  he  had  no  lefs  in  view  than  to  difpoffefs 
all  the  other  fucceffors  of  Alexander,  and  ufurpthe  whole 
empire  to  himfelf;  and  that  it  was  time  to  form  a  ftritt 
alliancewith  each  other  to  humblethis  exorbitant  power. 
They  were  likewife  offended,  and  Lyfimachus  in  parti¬ 
cular,  at  the  contemptible  manner  in  which  Demetrius 
permitted  people  to  treat  the  other 'kings  in  their  con- 
verfation  at  his  table,  appropriating  the  regal  title  to 

himfelf 

r  A.  M:  3702.  Ant.  J.  C.  302.  Diod.  1.  xx.  p.  833—836.  Plut. 
in  Demetr  p.  S99.  Juftin.  1.  xy.  c.  4. 
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liimfelf  and  his  father;  whereas  Ptolemy,  according  to 
his  flatterers,  was  no  more  than  the  captain  of  a  ihip, 
Seleucus  a  commander  of  elephants,  and  Lyfimachus  a 
treafurer.  A  confederacy  was  therefore  formed  by 
thefe  four  kings,  after  which  they  flattened  into  Aflyria, 
to  make  preparations  for  this  new  war. 

The  firft  operations  of  it  were  commenced  at  the 
Hellefpont ;  Caffander  and  Lyfimachus  having  judged 
it  expedient,  that  the  former  fhould  continue  in  Europe, 
to  defend  it  again  If  Demetrius ;  and  that  the  latter  fhould 
invade  the  provinces  of  Antigonus,  in  Aha,  with  as 
many  troops  as  could  be  diats  n  out  of  their  ttto  king¬ 
doms,  without  leaving  them  too  deftitute  of  forces. 
Lvfimachus  executed  his  part  conformably  to  the  agree¬ 
ment;  paired  the  Hellefpont  with  a  fine  army,  and, 
either  by  treaty  or  force,  reduced  Phrygia,  Lydia,  Ly- 
caonia,  and  moll  of  the  territories  between  the  Propontis 

and  the  river  Marauder.  _ 

Antigonus  was  then  at  Antigonia,  which  he  had 
lately  built  in  Upper  S>ria,  and  where  he  was  employed 
in  celebrating  the  folemn  games  he  had  there  eftablifhed. 
This  news,  with  that  of  feveral  other  revolts,  tranf- 
mitted  to  him  at  the  fame  time,  caufed  him  immediately 
to  quit  his  games.  He  accordingly  difmifled  the  affem- 
bly  upon  the  fpot,  and  made  preparations  tor  advancing 
ao-ainfl  the  enemv.  When  all  his  troops  were  drawn 
together,  he  marched  with  the  utmoff  expedition  over 
mount  Taurus,  and  entered.  Cilicia,  where  lie  tookrout 
of  the  public  treafury  of  Synada,  a  city  ot  that  pio- 
vince,  as  much  money  as  he  wanted,  and  then  aug¬ 
mented  his  troops  to  the  number  lie  thought  necefiary. 
After  which  he  advanced  direcfly  towards  the  enemy, 
and  took  feveral  places  in  his  march.  Lyfimachus 
thought  proper  to  be  uponJihe  deienfiye,  till  the  anna 
of  the  fucco ins  upon  their  march  to  join  linn  fiom  Se- 
leucus  and  Ptolemy.  The  remaining  part  of  the  year, 
therefore,  elapfed  without  any  a£hon,  and  each  party 
retired  into  winter-quarters- 

Seleucus 
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Seleucus,  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  feafon, 
formed  his  army  at  Babylon,  and  marched  into  Cap¬ 
padocia,  to  a6i  againfl  Antigonus.  This  latter  fent 
immediately  lor  Demetrius,  who  left  Greece  with  great 
expedition,  marched  to  Ephefus,  and  retook  that  city, 
with  feveral  others  that  had  declared  for  Lyfimachus 
upon  his  arrival  in  Alia. 

Ptolemy  improved  the  opportunity  in  Syria,  of  the 
ab fence  of  Antigonus,  and  recovered  all  Phoenicia, 
Judaea,  and  Ccelofyria,  except  the  cities  of  Tyre  and 
v.  .don,  where  Antigonus  had  left  good  garrifons.  He 
indeed,  formed  the  fiege  of  Sidon  ;  but ‘whUft  his  troops 
were  employed  in  battering  the  walls,  he  received  in¬ 
telligence  that  Antigonus  had  defeated  Seleucus  and 
Eyfimadius,  and  was  advancing  to  relieve  the  place. 
Upon  this  information  he  made  a  truce  for  five  months 
with  the  Sidonians,  raifed.  the  fiege,  and  returned  to 
Egypt. 

Here  ends  what  remains  of  the  hiftory  of  Diodorus 
Siculus,  in  a  period  of  the  greateft  importance,  and  on 
the  very  point  of  a  battle,  by  which  the  fate  of  Alex- 
der  s  fucceffors  is  to  be  decided. 

1  he  confederate  army,  commanded  by  Seleucus 
and  Lyfimachus,  and  the  troops  of  Antigonus  and  De- 
nietrius,  arrived  at  Phrygia  almoft  at  the  fame  time, 
but  did  not  long  confront  each  other  without  coming  to 
blows.  Antigonus  had  above  fixty  thoufand  foot,  ten 
thoutand  horfe,  and  feventy-five  elephants.  The  ene- 
mies  forces  confifted  of  fixty- four  thoufand  foot,  ten 
thou  land  five  hundred  horfe,  four  hundred  elephants, 
with  a  hundred  and  twenty  chariots  armed  with  fcvtlies. 
ihe  battle  was  fought  near  Ipfus,  a  city  of  Phrygia. 

As  foon  as  the  fignal  was  given,  Demetrius,  at  the 
head  of  his  beft  cavalry,  fell  upon  Antiochus,  the  fon  of 
e  eucus,  and  behaved  with  fo  much  bravery,  that  he 
broke  the  enemy’s  ranks,  and  put  them  to  flight ;  but  a 
rafh  and  inconfiderate  thirft  of  glory,  which  generals  can 
never  fufpea  too  much,  and  has  been  fatal  to  many, 
VoL'  VIL  H  prompted 
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prompted  Demetrius  to  purine  the  fugitives  with  too 
much  ardour,  and  without  any  confideration  for  the  reft 
of  the  army  ;  by  which  means  he  loft  the  yiflory  he 
might  eafily  have  fe cured,  had  he  improved  his  firft  ad¬ 
vantage  aright.  For  when  he  returned  from  the  pur  fuit, 
he  found  it  impracticable  for  him  to  rejoin  hismfantiy, 
the  enemy’s  elephants  having  filled  up  all  the  mtci me¬ 
diate  (pace.  When  Seleucus  faw  the  infantry  of  Anti- 
gonus  feparated  from  their  cavalry,  he  only  made  feveial 
feint  attacks  upon  them,  fometimes  on  one  fide,  and 
fometimes  on  another,  in  order  to  intimidate  and  afield 
them  fufficient  time  to  quit  the  army  of  Antigonus, 
and  come  over  to  his  own  ;  and  this  teas  at  laft  the  ex¬ 
pedient  on  which  they  refolved.  I  he  gieateft  pait  of 
the  infantry  detached  themfelves  from  the  reft,  and  fur- 
rendered  in  a  voluntary  manner  to  Seleucus,  and  the 
other  were  all  put  to  flight.  At  the  fame  inflant  a  large 
body  of  the  army  of  Seleucus  drew  off  by  his  order,  and 
made  a  furious  attack  upon  Antigonus,  who  fuftained 
their  efforts  for  fome  time,  but  being  at  laft  overwhelmed 
with  darts,  and  having  received  many  wounds,  he  fell 
dead  on  the  earth,  having  defended  himfelf  valiantly  to 
his  laft  gafp.  Demetrius  feeing  his  father  dead,  rallied 
all  the  troops  he  was  able  to  draw  together  ;  and  retired 
to  Ephefus,  with  five  thoufand  foot,  and  foui  thoufand 
horfe  ;  which  were  all  that  remained  of  more  than  fixty 
thoufand  men,  whom  his  father  and  himfelf  commanded 
at  the  beginning  of  the  engagement.  u  The  great  Pyr¬ 
rhus,  as  young  as  he  then  was,  was  infeparable  from 
Demetrius,  overthrew  all  that  oppofed  him,  and  gave 
an  effay,  in  this  firft  aftion,  of  what  might  be  ex  petted 
one  dav  from  his  valour  and  bravery. 

u  Plut.  in  Pvrrh.  p.  584. 
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CHAP.  II. 

Sect.  I.  The  four  victorious  princes  divide  the  empire 
of  Alexander  the  Great  into  as  many  kingdoms.  Seleu- 
cus  builds J'everal  cities.  Athens Jhuts  her  gates  againft 
Demetrius .  He  reconciles  him/elf  with  Seleucus,  and 
afterwards  with  Ptolemy.  The  death  of  Cajfander. 
The ffi  aflions  of  Pyrrhus.  Athens  taken  by  Deme¬ 
trius.  He  lofes  all  he  poffeffed  almof  at  the  fame  time. 

A  the  battle  °f  Ipfus,  the  four  confederate 

■d*-  princes  divided  the  dominions  of  Antigonus 
among  themfelves,  and  added-them  to  thofe  they  already 
poflelfed.  Tlie  empire  of  Alexander  was  thus  divided 
into  four  kingdoms,  of  which  Ptolemy  had  Egypt, 
Libya,  Arabia,  Ccelofyria,  and  Paleftine :  -Caffander 
had  Macedonia  and  Greece:  Lyfimachus  Thrace,  Bi- 
thynia,  and  fome  other  provinces  beyond  the  Hellcfpont, 
with  the  Bofphorus ;  and  Seleucus  all  the  reft  of  Afia,  to 
the  other  fide  of  the  Euphrates,  and  as  far  as  the  river 
Indus.  The  dominions  of  this  laft  prince  are  ufually’ 
called  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  becaufe  Seleucus,  who 
afterwards  built  Antioch  in  that  province,  made'  it  the 
chief  feat  of  his  residence,  in  which  he  was  followed 
by  his  fucccftbrs,  who  frrtm  his  name  were  called 
Seleucidce.  This  kingdom,  however,  not  only  included 
Syria,  but  thofe  va ft  and  fertile  provinces  of  Upper  Afia, 
which  conftituted  the  Perfian  empire.  The  reign  of 
twenty  years,  which  I  have  alfigned  to  Seleucus  Nica- 
tor,  commences  at  this  period,  beeaufe  he  was  not 
acknowledged  as  king  till  after  the  battle  of  Ipfus  ;  and 
if  we  add  to  thefe  the  twelve  years,  during  which  he 
exerci  ted  t!  ie  regal  authority  without  the  title,  they 

will  make  out  the  reign  of  thirty-one  years  afligned  him 
by  Uiher. 

H  2  Thefe 
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Thefe  four  kings  *  are  the  four  horns  of  the  hc-goat 
in  the  prophecy  of  Daniel,  who  fucceeded  in  the  place 
of  the  firft  horn  that  was  broken.  The  firft  horn  was 
Alexander,  king  of  Greece,  who  deftroyed  the  empire  of 
the  Medes  and  Perfians,  defigned  by  the  ram  with  two 
horns  ;  and  the  other  four  horns,  are  thofe  four  kings 
who  rofe  up  after  him,  and  divided  his  empire  among 
them,  but  they  were  not  of  his  pofterity^ 

They  are  likewife  fhadowed  out  by  the  four  heads  of 
the  leopard,  which  are  introduced  in  another  part  of  the 
fame  prophecy. f 

Thefe  prophecies  of  Daniel  were  exa&ly  accom-  . 
plifhed  by  this  laft  partition  of  Alexander’s  empire  ; 
other  divifions  had,  indeed,  been  made  before  this,  but 
they  were  only  of  provinces,  which  were  configned  to 
governors,  under  the  brother  and  fon  of  Alexander,  and 
none  but  the  laft  was  the  regal  partition.  Thofe  pro¬ 
phecies,  therefore,  are  to  be  underftood  of  this  alone, 
forthey  evidently  reprefent thefe  four  fuccefforsof  Alex¬ 
ander,  in  the  quality  of  four  kings,  four  food  up  for  it. 
But  not  one  of  Alexander’s  fucceffors  obtained  the  regal 
dignity,  till  about  three  years  before  the  laft  divifion  of 
the  empire.  And  even  this  dignity  was  at  firft  precari¬ 
ous, 

*  And  as  I  was  confidering,  behold,  an  lie-goat  came  from  the  Weft 
on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  and  touched  not  the  ground  ;  and  the 
goat  had  a  notable  horn  between  his  eyes.  And  he  came  to  the  ram 
that  had  two  horns,  which  I  had  feen  ftanding  before  the  river,  and  ran 
unto  him  in  the  fury  of  his  power.  And  I  law  him  come  clofe  unto 
the  ram,  and  he  was  moved  with  choler  againft  him,  and  fmote  the 
ram,  and  brake  his  two  horns,  and  there  was  no  power  in  the  ram  to 
ftand  before  him,  but  he  caft  him  down  to  the  ground,  and  ftamped 
upon  him  :  And  there  was  none  that  could  deliver  the  ram  out  ol  his 
hand.  Therefore  the  lie-goat  waxed  very  great,  and  when  he  was 
Itrong,  the  great  horn  was  broken  :  And  from  it  came  up  tour  notable 
horns,  toward  the  four  winds  of  heaven.  Dan.  chap.  ■viii.  ver.  5,  6, 
7  8.  God  afterwards  explains  to  his prophet  <wbai  he  had pen :  The  ram 
which  thou  faweft  having  two  horns  are  the  kings  ot  Media  and  Per- 
fta,  and  the  rough  goat  is  the  king  of  Grecia,  and  the  great  horn  that  is 
between  his  eyes,  is  the  firft  king.  Now  that  being  broken,  where¬ 
as  four  flood  up  for  it,  four  kingdoms  fhal'l  ftand  up  out  ot  the  nation, 
but  not  in  his  power.  Ibid.  tier.  20,  21,  22.  , 

+  After  this  I  beheld,  and  lo,  another  like  a  leopard,  which  had 
upon  the  back  of  it  four  wings  of  a  fowl,  the  beaft  had  alfo  four  heads ; 
and  dominion  was  given  to  it.  Dan.  vii.  6. 
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ous,  as  being  aflumed  by  each  of  the  feveral  parties, 
merely  by  his  own  authority,  and  not  acknowledged  by 
any  of  the  reft.  Whereas,  after  the  battle  of  Ipfus, 
the  treaty  made  between  the  four  confederates,  when 
they  had  defeated  their  adverfary,and  divefted  him  of  his 
dominions,  affigned  each  of  them  their  dominions  under 
the  appellation  of  fo  many  kingdoms,  and  authorifed 
and  acknowledged  them  as  kings  and  fovereigns?  inde¬ 
pendent  of  any  fuperior  power.  Thefe  four  kings  are, 
Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  Callander,  and  Lyfimachus. 

We  can  never  diffidently  admire,  in  this  and  the  other 
•  places,  wherein  the  completion  of  the  prophecies  of 
Daniel  will  be  obferved,  the  ftrong  light  with  which  the 
prophet  penetrates  the  thick  gloom  of  futurity,  at  a  time 
when  there  was  not  the  leaft  appearance  of  all  he  fore- 
teis.  With  how  much  certainty  and  exaftnefs,  even 
amidft  the  variety  of  thefe  revolutions  and  a  chaos  of 
^Angular  events,  does  he  determine  each  particular  cir- 
cumftance,  and  fix  the  number  of  the  feveral  fuccefforsl 
How  exprefsly  has  he  pointed  out  the  nation,  that  was 
to  be  the  Grecian;  defcribed  the  countries  they  were  to 
poftefs;  meafured  the  duration  of  their  empires,  and 
the  extent  of  their  power,  inferior  to  that  of  Alexander ; 
in  a  word,  with  what  lively  colours  has  he  drawn  the 
charafters  of  thofe  princes,  and  fpecined  their  alliances, 
treaties,  treachery,  marriages,  and  fuccefs  !  Can  any 
one  poffiblv  afcribe  to  chance,  or  human  forefight,  fo 
many  qircumftantial  predictions,  which  at  the  time 
of  their  being  denounced,  were  fo  remote  from  probabi¬ 
lity  ;  and  may  we  not  evidently  difcover  in. them  the 
character  and  traces  of  the  Divinity,  to  whom  all  ages 
are  prefent  in  one  view,  and  who  alone  determines  at 
his  will  the  fate  of  all  the  kingdoms  and  empires  of  the 
world?  But  it  is  now  time  for  us  to  refume  the  thread 
of  our  hiftory. 

y  Onias,  the  firft  of  that  name,  and  high  prieft  of 
the  Jews,  died  about  this  time,  and  was  fucceedcd 
by  his  fon  Simon,  who,  for  the  fanftity  of  his  life,  and 

the 
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the  equity  of  all  his  aftions,  was  furnamed  the  Juft'* 
He  enjoyed  the  pontificate  for  the  fpace  of  nine  years. 

z  Seleucus,  alter  the  defeat  of  Antigonus,  made 
himfelf  mafter  ot  Upper  Syria,  where  he  built  Antioch 
on  the  Orontes,  and  gave  it  that  name,  either  from  his 
father,  or  his  fon,  for  they  were  both  called  Antiochus. 
This  city,  where  the  Syrian  kings  afterwards  refided, 
was  the  capital  of  the  Eaft  for  a  long  time,  and  /fill 
preferved  that  privilege  under  the  Roman  emperors. 
Antigonus  had  lately  built  a  city  at  a  fmall  diftance 
from  this,  and  called  it  Anti'gonia;  but  Seleucus  had 
entirely  demolifhed  it,  and  employed  the  materials  in 
the  conftruciion  of  his.  own  city,  to  which  he  after¬ 
wards  tra-nfpfanted  the  inhabitants  ol  the  former. 

a  Among  feveral  other  cities  built  by  Seleucus  in 
this  country,  there  were  three  more  remarkable  than  the 
reft :  The  firft  was  called  Seleucia,  from  his  own  name; 
the  fecond,  Apamea,  from  his  confort  of  that  name, 
who  was  the  daughter  of  Artabazus  the  Perfian ;  the 
third  was  Laodicea,  fo  denominated  from  his  mother. 
Apamea  and  Seleucia  were  fituated  on  the  fame  river  on 
which  Antioch' was  built,  and  Laodicea  was  in  the 
fouthern  part  of  the  fame  quarter.  He  allowed  the 
Jews  the  fame  privileges  and  immunities  in  each  of 
thefe  new  cities,  as  were  enjoyed  by  the  Greeks  and 
Macedonians,  and  efpecially  at  Antioch  in  Syria,  where 
that  people  fettled  in  fuch  numbers,  that  they  poffeffed 
as  confiderahle  a  part  of  that  city  as  their  other  coun¬ 
trymen  enjoyed  at  Alexandria. 

Demetrius  had  withdrawn  himfelf  to  Ephefus,  after 
the  battle  of  Ipfus,  and  from  thence,  embarked  for 
Greece,  his  whole  refource  being  limited  to  the  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  Athenians,  with  whom  he  had  left  his  fleet, 
money,  and  wife  Deidamia.  But  he  was  ftrangely  fur- 
prifed  and  offended,  when  he  was  met  in  his  way,  by 
ambaffadors  from  the  Athenians,  who  came  to  acquaint 
him  that  he  could  not  be  admitted  into  their  city,  becaufe 

the 
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the  people  had,  by  a  decree,  prohibited  the  reception 
of  any  of  the  kings:  they  alfo  informed  him,  that  his 
confort  Deidamia  had  been  conduced  to  Megara,  with 
all  the  honours  and  attendance  due  to  her  dignity.  De¬ 
metrius  was  then  feuftble  of  the  value  of  honours  and 
homages  extorted  by  fear,  and  which  did  not  proceed 
from  the  will.  The  pqfture  of  his  affairs  not  permitting 
him  to  revenge  the  perfidy  of  that  people,  he  contented 
himfelf  with  intimating  his  complaints  to  them  in  a 
moderate  manner,  and  demanded  his  gallies,  among 
winch  was  that  prodigious  galley  of  fixteen  benches  of 
oars.  As  foon  as  he  had  received  them,  he  failed 
towards  the  Cherfonefus;  and  having  committed  fome 
devaflations  in  the  territories  of  Lyfimachus,  heenriched 
his  army  with  the  fpoils,  and  by  that  expedient  prevented 
the  defertion  of  his  troops,  who  now  began  to  recover 
their  vigour,  and  render  themfelves  formidable  anew. 

Lyfimachus,  king  of  Thrace,  in  order  to  ftrengthen 
himfelf  in  his  dominions,  entered  into  a  particular  treaty 
with  Ptolemy,  and  flrengthened  the  alliance  between 
them,  by  efpoufmgone  of  his  daughters  named  Arfinoe; 
fhortly  after  which,  his  fon  Agathocles  married  another. 

b  This  double  alliance  between  Lyfimachus  and 
Ptolemy  gave  umbrage  to  Seleucus,  who  thereupon  en¬ 
tered  into  a  treaty  with  Demetrius,  and  efpoufed  Stra- 
tonice,  the  daughter  of  that  prince,  by  Philathe  filler  of 
Calfander.  The  beauty  of  that  princefs  had  induced 
Seleucus  to  demand  her  in  marriage ;  and  as  the  affairs 
of  Demetrius  were  at  that  time  in  a  very  bad  condition, 
fo  honourable  an  alliance  with  fo  powerful  a  prince  was 
exceedingly  agreeable  to  him.  In  confequence  of  which 
he  immediately  condu&ed  his  daughter  with  all  his  fleet 
into  Syria  from  Greece,  where  he  was  flill  in  poffeflion 
of  fome  places.  During  his  paffage  he  made  a  defeent 
on  Cilicia,  which  then  belonged  to  Pliftarchus  the 
brother  of  Calfander,  to  whom  it  had  been  afligned  by 
the  four  kings,  who  divided  the  dominions  of  Alexander 
the  Great  after  the  death  of  Antigonus.  Pliftarchus 

went 
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went  to  complain  of  this  proceeding  to  Seleucus,  and  to 
reproach  him  for  contracting  an  alliance  with  the  com- 
mon  enemy  without  the  confent  of  the  other  kings,  which 
he  confidered  as  an  infraction  of  the  treaty.  Demetrius 
receiving  intelligence  of  this  journey,  advanced  direCtly 
to  the  city  of  Synada,  where  the  treafures  of  the  pro¬ 
vince,  amounting  to  twelve  hundred  talents,*  were  de- 
pofited.  Thefe  he  carried  off  with  all  expedition  to  his 
fleet,  and  then  fet  fail  for  Syria,  where  he  found  Seleucus, 
and  gave  him  the  Princefs  Stratonice  in  marriage.  De¬ 
metrius,  alter  fome  days  pafled  in  rejoicings  for  the  nup¬ 
tials  and  the  entertainments  given  on  each  fide,  returned 
to  Cilicia,  and  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  whole  pro¬ 
vince.  He  then  fent  his  wife  PLila  to  Callander, •  in 
order  to  excufe  this  proceeding.  Thefe  kings  imitated 
the  princes  of  the  Eaft,  with  whom  it  is  cuftomary  to 
have  feveral  wives  at  the  fame  time. 

During  thefe  tranlaflions  of  Demetrius,  Deidamia, 
another  of  his  wives,  who  had  taken  a  journey  to  meet 
him  in  Greece,  and  had  paffed  fome  time  with  him  in 
that  country,  was  feifed  with  an  indifpofition  that  ended 
her  days.  c  Demetrius  having  reconciled  himfelf  with 
Ptolemy,  by  the  mediation  of  Seleucus,  efpoufed  Ptole- 
maida,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy;  by  which  means  his 
affairs  began  to  affume  a  better  afpeCl;  for  he  had  all 
the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  and  the  two  rich  and  powerful 
cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  befides  his  new  conquefls  in 
Cilicia. 

It  was  very  imprudent  in  Seleucus  to  permit  fo  dan¬ 
gerous  an  enemy  to  eftablifh  himfelf  at  fo  fmall  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  him,  and  to  ufurp  from  one  of  hjs  allies  a 
province  fo  near  his  own  dominions  as  Cilicia.  All 
this  fhows  that  thefe  princes  had  no  effablilhed  rules 
and  principles  of  conduct,  and  were  even  ignorant  of  the 
true  interefls  of  their  ambition.  For  as  to  faith  of  treaty, 
equity,  and  gratitude,  they  had  long  fince  renounced 
them  all,  and  only  reigned  for  the  unhappinefs  ol  t heir 

people, 
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people,  as  the  author  of  the  firft  book  of  Maccabees  has 
obferved.* 

The  eyes  of  Seleucus  were  however  open  at  lad,  and 
in  order  to  prevent  his  having  a  neighbour  of  fuch  abi¬ 
lities  on  each  fide  of  his  dominions,  he  required  Deme¬ 
trius  to  furrender  Cilicia  to  him  for  a  very  confiderable 
fum  of  money  ;  but  that  prince  not  being  difpofed  to 
comply  with  fuch  a  propofal,  Seleucus  infilled  upon 
hjs  rettoring  him  the  cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  that  de¬ 
pended  on  Syria,  of  which  he  was  king.  Demetrius, 
enraged  at  this  demand,  replied  very  abrubtly,  that 
though  he  fhould  lofe  feveral  other  battles  as  fatal  to 
him  as  that  of  Ipfus,  he  fhould  never  refolve  to  purchafe 
the  triendfhip  of  Seleucus  at  fo  high  a  price.  At  the 
fame  time  he  failed  to  thofe  two  cities,  where  here-in- 
forced  their  garrifons,  and  furnifhed  them  with  all  things 
neceffary  for  a  vigorous  defence;  by  which  means  the 
intention  of  Seleucus  to  take  them  from  him  was  ren¬ 
dered  ineffedlual  at  that  time.  This  proceeding  of  Se¬ 
leucus  was  “very  conformable  to  the  rules  of  political 
interefl,  but  had  fuch  an  odious  afpeft,  with  reference 
to  the  maxims  of  honour,  that  it  fhocked  all  mankind, 
and  was  umverfally  condemned:  lor  as  his  dominions 
were  ot  fuch  a  vaft  extent  as  to  include  all  the  countries 
between  India  and  the  Mediterranean,  how  infatiable 
was  that  rigour  and  avidity  which  would  not  permit  him 
to  leave  his  father-in-law  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of 
the  fhattered  remains  of  his  fortune ! 

J  Caffander  died  about  this  time  of  a  dropfy,  after 
having  governed  Macedonia  for  the  fpace  ot  nine  years, 
from  the  death  of  his  lather,  and  fix  or  feven  from  the 
daft  partition.  He  left  three  fons  by  Theffalonica,  one 
ol  the  fitters  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Philip,  who  fuc- 
ceeded  him,  and  died  foon  after,  left  his  crown  to  be 
contefted  by  his  two  brothers. 

e  Pyrrhus,  the  famous  king  of  Epirus,  had  efpoufed 
Antigone,  a  relation  of  Ptolemy  in  Egypt.  This 

H  5  young 
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young  prince  was  the  {on  ot  ./Eacides,  whom  the 
Moloffians,  in  a  revolt,  had  expelled  from  the  throne; 
and  it  was  with  great  difficulty,  that  Pyrrhus  himfelf, 
then  an  infant  at  the  bread,  was  preferred  from  the  fury 
of  the  revolters,  who  purfued  him  with  intent  to  deftroy 
him.  After  various  adventures,  he  was  conducted  to 
the  court  of  kingGlaucias  in  Illyria,  where  he  was  taken 
into  the  protection  of  that  prince.  Callander,  the  mortal 
enemy  of  Eacides,  folicited  theking  to  deliver  the  young 
prince  into  his  hands,  and  offered  him  two  hundred 
talents  on  that  occafion:  Glaucias,  however,  was  {truck 
with  horror  at  fuch  a  propofal,  and  when  the  infant 
had  attained  the  twelfth  year  of  his  age,  he  conduced 
him  in  perfon  to  Epirus  with  a  powerful  army,  and  re-' 
inflated  him  in  his  dominions;  by  which  means  the 
Moloffians  were  compelled  to  fu'bmit  to  force.  Juftin 
tells  us,  that  their  hatred  being  foftened  into  compaf- 
fion,  they  themfelves  recalled  him,  and  affigned  him 
guardians  to  govern  the  kingdom  till  he  fhould  be  of 
age  hiinfelf ,  but  there  teems  to  be  no  great  probability 
in  his  account. 

When  he  had  attained  his  feventeenth  year,  be  began 
to  think  himfelf  fufficiently  eftabhfhed  on  the  throne; 
and  fet  out  from  his  capital  city  for  Illyria,  in  order  to 
fee  prefent  at  the  nuptials  of  one  of  the  fons  of  Glaucias, 
with  whom  he  had  been  brought  up.  The  Moloffians, 
taking  advantage  of  his  -abfence,  revolted  a  fecond  time, 
drove  all  his  friends  out  of  the  kingdom,  feifed  all  his 
treafures,  and  conferred  the  crown  on  Neoptolemus  his 
great  uncle.  Pyrrhus  being  thus  divelted  of  his  domi¬ 
nions,  and  finding  himfelf  deftitute  of  all  fuccours,  re¬ 
tired  to  his  brother-in-law  Demetrius,  the  fon  of  An- 
tigonus,  who  had  efpoufed  his  filter  Deidamia. 

This  young  prince  diftinguifhed  himfelf  among  the 
braveft  in  the  battle  that  was  fought  on  the  plains  of 
Ipfus,  and  would  not  forfake  Demetrius  even  after  he 
was  defeated.  He  alfo  preferved  for  him  thofe  Grecian 
cities  which  that  prince  had  confided  to  him;  and  when 
a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  between  Ptolemy  and 
6  Demetrius, 
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Demetrius,  by  the  mediation  off  Seleucus,  Pyrrhus  went 
into  Egypt  as  an  hoftage  for  his  brother-in-law. 

During  his  continuance  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy  he 
gave  fufficient  proofs  of  his  ftrength,  addrefs,  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  patience,  in  hunting-exercifes,  and  all  other 
labours.  Obferving,  that  of  all  the  wives  of  Ptolemy, 
Berenice  had  the  greateft  afcendant  over  him,  and  that 
hie  furpafted  the  others  in  prudence,  as  well  as  beauty, 
he  attached  himfeli  to  her  in  particular  ;  for  as  he  was 
already  an  able  politician,  he  negleQed  no  opportunity 
of  making  his  court  to  thofe  on  whom  his  fortune  de¬ 
pended,  and  was  ffudious  to  ingratiate  lnmfelf  with  fuch 
perfons  as  were  capable  of  being  ufetul  to  him.  His 
noble  and  engaging  demeanour  procured  him  fuch  a 
fhare  in  Ptolemy  s  efieem,  that  he  gave  him  Antigone, 
the  daughter  of  Berenice  his  favourite  conlort,  in  pre¬ 
ference  offfeveral  young  princes  who  demanded  her  in 
marriage.  This  lady  was  the  daughter  of  Berenice,  by 
Philip  her  hr  ft  hufband,  who  was  a  Macedonian  lord, 
little  known  with  refpefcf  to  any  other  particular.  When 
Pyrrhus  had  efpoufed  Antigone,  the  Queen  had  fomuch 
influence  over  her  confort,  as  to  induce  him  to  grant 
his  fon -in-law  a  fleet,  with  a  fupply  of  money,  which 
enabled  him  to  repoffefs  himfel't  of  his  dominions. 
Here  began  the  fortune  of  an  exile  prince,  who  was 
afterwards  efteemed  the  greateft  general  of  his  age;  and 
it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  every  inftance  of  his 
■early  conduhf  denoted  extraordinary  merit,  and  raifed 
great  expectations  of  his  future  glory. 

f  Athens,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  revolted 
from  Demetrius,  and  {hut  her  gates  againft  him.  But 
when  that  prince  thought  he  had  fufhciently  provided  for 
the  fecurity  of  his  territories  in  Aha,  he  marched  againft 
that  rebellious  and  ungrateful  city,  with  a  refolution  to 
punifh  her  as  the  deferved.  The  firft  year  was  employed 
in  the reduftion  of  the  MefTenians,  and  the  conqueft  of 
feme  other  cities  who  had  quitted  his  party;  but  he 
returned  the  next  feafon  to  Athens,  which  lie  clnfely 

blocked 
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blocked  up,  and  reduced  to  the  laft  extremity,  by  cut- 
ting  off  all  communication  of  proviftons.  g  A  fleet  of 
an  hundred  and  fifty  fail,  fent  by  king  Ptolemy,  to  fuc- 
cour  the  Athenians,  and  which  appeared  on  the  coafls 
of^Egina,  afforded  them  but  a  tranfient  joy ;  for  when 
this  naval  force  faw  a  ftrong  fleet  arrive  from  Pelopon- 
nefus  to  the  affiffance  of  Demetrius,  befides  a  great 
number  of  other  veffels  from  Cyprus,  and  that  the  whole 
amounted  to  three  hundred,  they  weighed  anchor,  and  fled. 

Although  the  Athenians  had  iffued  a  decree,  by  which 
they  made  it  capital  for  any  perfon  even  to  mention  a 
peace  with  Demetrius,  the  extreme  neceffity  to  which 
they  were  reduced,  obliged  them  to  open  their  gates  to 
him.  When  he  entered  the  city,  he  commanded  the 
inhabitants  to  affemble  in  the  theatre,  which  he  fur- 
rounded  with  armed  troops,  and  polled  his  guards  on 
each  fide  of  the  flage  where  the  dramatic  pieces  were 
performed;  and  then  defcending  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  theatre,  in  the  manner  ufual  with  the  a&ors,  he 
fhowed  himfelf  to  that  multitude,  who  feemed  rather 
dead  than  living,  and  waited  for  the  event  in  inexpreffi- 
ble  terror,  expelling  it  would  prove  the  fentence  for  their 
deftruci ion  :  but  he  diffipated  their  apprehenfions  by  the 
fb  ft  expreflions  he  uttered ;  for  he  did  not  raife  his  voice 
like  a  man  affefled  with  the  emotions  of  rage,  nor  de¬ 
liver  himfelf  in  any  paffionate  or  infulting  language,  but 
foftenedthe  tone  of  his  voice,  and  only  addreffed  himfelf 
to  them  in  gentle  complaints  and  amicable  expoflula- 
tions.  Pie  pardoned  their  offence,  and  reflored  them  to 
his  favour;  prefenting  them,  at  the  fame  time,  with  an 
hundred  thoufand  meafures  of  corn,  and  re-inflating  fuch 
magiflrates  as  were  moll  agreeable  to  them.  The  joy 
of  this  people  may  be  eafily  conceived  from  the  terrors 
with  which  they  were  before  affefted;  and  how  glorious 
muff  fuch  a  prince  be,  who  could  always  fupport  fo 
glorious,  fo  admirable  a  charafter! 

When  he  had  regulated  the  flate  of  affairs  in  Athens, 
he  determined  to  reduce  the  Lacedaemonians.  Archi- 

damus, 
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damus,  their  king,  advanced  as  far  as  Mantinaea  to  meet 
him:  but  Demetrius  defeated  him  in  a  great  battle, 
and  obliged  him  to  have  recourfe  to  flight;  after  which 
he  advanced  into  Laconia,  and  fought  another  battle  in 
the  very  fight  of  Sparta.  He  was  again  vi&orious; 
five  hundred  of  the  enemies  were  made  prifoners,  and 
two  hundred  killed  upon  the  fpot,  fo  that  he  was  already 
confidered  as  matter  of  the  city,  which  had  never  been 
taken  before. 

In  that  important  moment  he  received  two  pieces  of 
intelligence,  which  affefted  him  in  a  quite  different 
manner.  The  firft  was,  that  Lyfimachus  had  lately 
diverted  him  of  all  his  territories  in  Afia;  and  the  other, 
that  Ptolemy  had  made  a  defeent  on  Cyprus,  and  con¬ 
quered  all  the  ifland,  except  Salamina,  where  the  mother 
of  Demetrius,  with  his  wife  and  children,  had  retired; 
and  that  the  king  of  Egypt  carried  on  the  fiege  of  that 
city  with  great  vigour.  Demetrius  left  all  to  fly  to  their 
affiftance,  but  was  foon  informed  that  the  place  had  fur- 
rendered.  Ptolemy  had  the  generofity  to  give  the  mo¬ 
ther,  wife,  and  children  of  his  enemy,  their  liberty 
without  any  ranfom ;  and  to  difmifs  them  with  all  their 
attendants  and  effects.  He  even  made  them  magnifi¬ 
cent  prefents  at  their  departure,  which  he  accompanied 
with  all  imaginable  marks  of  honour. 

The  loft  of  Cyprus  was  foon  fucceeded  by  that  of 
Tyreand  Sidon ;  and  Seleucus  difpoffeffed  him  of  Cilicia 
on  another  fide.  Thus,  in  a  very  fhort  time,  he  faw 
himfelt  diverted  of  all  his  dominions,  without  any  re- 
foure'e  or  hopes  for  the  future. 
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Sect.  II.  Difpute  between  the  two  fons  of  Cajfander 
for  the  croton  of  Macedonia.  Demetrius ,  being  invited 
to  the  affiance  of  Alexander,  finds  means  to  defroy 
him,  and  is  proclaimed  King  of  the  Macedonians .  He 
makes  great  preparations  for  the  conquef  of  Afia.  A 
poweful  confederacy  is  formed  againfl  him.  Pyrrhus 
and  Lyfmachus  deprive  him  of  Macedonia,  and  divide 
it  between  tkemfelves,  Pyrrhus  is  foon  obliged  to  quit 
thofe  territories.  Sad  end  of  Demetrius,  who  dies  in 
prfon. 

NO  prince  was  ever  obnoxious  to  greater  viciffitudes 
of  fortune,  or  ever  experienced  more  bidden 
changes,  than  Demetrius.  Heexpofed  himfelt  to  thefe 
events  by  his  imprudence,  amufing  himfelt  with  incon- 
fiderable  conquefts,  while  he  abandoned  his  provinces  to 
the  fir  ft  invader.  His  greateft'  fucceffes  were  immedi¬ 
ately  followed  by  his  being  difpofteffed  of  all  his  domi¬ 
nions,  and  a!  moll  reduced  to  defpair,  when  fuddenly 
an  unexpefifed  refource  offered  itfelf  from  a  quarter  he 
had  not  the  leaft  room  to  expeft  it. 

h  In  the  quarrel  between  the  two  fons  of  CafTander 
for  the  crown,  Thelfalonica,  their  mother,  favoured 
Alexander,  who  was  the  youngeft;  which  fo  enraged 
Antipater,  the  eldeft  fon.tliat  he  killed  her  with  his  own 
hands, though  fhe  conjured  him  by  the  breafts  which  had 
nourished  him,  to  fpare  her  life.  Alexander,  in  order 
to  avenge  this  unnatural  barbarity,  folicited  the  afftft- 
ance  of  Pyrrhus  and  Demetrius.  Pyrrhus  arrived  the 
firft,  and  made  himfelt  matter  of  feveral  cities  in  Mace¬ 
donia,  part  of  which  he  retained  as  a  compenfation  for 
the  aid  he  had  given  Alexander;  and  he  returned  to  his 
owndominions,  after  hehad  reconciled  the  two  brothers. 
Demetrius  made  his  approach  at  the  fame  inftant,  upon 
which  Alexander  advanced  to  meet  him;  and  teftified, 

at 
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at  the  interview  between  them,  all  imaginable  gratitude 
and  friendfhip  ,  but  reprefented  to  him,  at  the  fame  time, 
that  the  ftate  of  his  affairs  was  changed,  and  that  he  no 
longer  had  any  need  of  his  afliftance.  Demetrius  was 
difpleafed  with  this  compliment,  whilft  Alexander,  who 
dreaded  the  greatnefs  of  his  power,  was  apprehenfive  of 
fubjeffing  himfelf  to  a  mafter,  fhould  he  admit  him  into 
his  dominions.  They,  however,  converfed  together 
with  an  external  air  of  friendfhip,  and  entertained  each 
other  with  reciprocal  feafts,  till  at  laft  Demetrius,  upon 
fome  intelligence,  either  true  or  contrived,  that  Alex¬ 
ander  intended  to  deftroy  him,  prevented  the  execution 
of  that  defign,  and  killed  him.  This  murder  armed  the 
Macedonians  againft  him  at  firft,  but  when  he  had 
acquainted  them  with  all  the  particulars  that  occafioned 
his  conduct,  the  averfion  they  entertained  for  Antipater, 
the  infamous  murderer  of  his  own  mother,  induced  them 
to  declare  for  Demetrus,  and  they  accordingly  pro¬ 
claimed  him  king  of  Macedonia.  Demetrius  pofTeffed 
this  crown  for  the  fpace  of  feven  years,  and  Antipatef 
fled  into  Thrace,  where  he  did  not  long  furvive  the  lofs 
of  his  kingdom.  % 

One  of  the  branches  of  the  royal  family  of  Philip, 
king  of  Macedonia,  became  entirely  extindf  by  the 
death  of  Theffalonica,  and  her  two  fons  ;  as  the  other 
branch  from  Alexander  the  Great  had  before  by  the 
death  of  the  young  Alexander  and  Hercules,  his  two 
fons.  Thus  thefe  two  princes,  who  by  their  unjuft  wars 
had  fpread  deflation  through  fo  many  provinces,  and 
deftroyed  fuch  a  number  of  royal  families,  experienced, 
by  a  juft  decree  of  Providence,  the  fame  calamities  in. 
their  own  families,  as  they  had  occafioned  to  others. 
Philip  and  Alexander,  with  their  wives,  and  all  their 
defendants,  perifhed  by  violent  deaths. 

1  Much  about  this  time  Seleucus  built  the  city  of 
Seleucia  on  the  banks  of  the  Tygris,  and  at  the  diftance 
of  forty  miles  from  Babylon.  It  became  very  populous 

in 
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in  a  Ihort  time,  and  Pliny  tells  us  it  was  inhabited  by 
fix  hundred  thoufand  perfons.  The  dykes  of  the  Eu¬ 
phrates  being  broken  down,  fpread  fuch  an  inundation 
over  the  country,  and  the  branch  of  that  river,  which 
palfied  through  Babylon,  was  funk  fo  low  by  this  eva¬ 
cuation,  as  to  be  rendered  unnavigable,  by  which  means 
that  city  became  fo  incommodious,  that  as  foon  as  Se- 
leucia  was  built,  all  its  inhabitants  withdrew  thither. 
This  circumftance  prepared  the  way  for  the  accomplilh- 
ment  of  that  celebrated  prophecy  of  Ifaiah,  who  at  a 
time,  when  this  city  was  in  the  moll  flourilhing  con¬ 
dition,  had  foretold,  that  it  fhould  one  day  become  en¬ 
tirely  defert  and  uninhabited.  k  I  have  obferved  elfe- 
where  by  what  manner  and  degrees  this  prediction  was 
fully  accomplilhed. 

1  Simon,  furnamed  the  Juft,  and  high-prieft  of  the 
Jews,  died  at  the  clofe  of  the  ninth  year  of  his  pontifi¬ 
cate,  and  left  a  young  fon,  named  Onias.  As  he  was 
of  too  tender  an  age  to  take  upon  himfelf  the  exercife 
of  that  dignity,  it  was  configned  to  Eleazar  the  brother 
of  Simon,  who  difcharged  the  funftion  of  it  for  the 
fpace  of  fifteen  years. 

1,1  I  here  pafs  over  fome  events  of  fmall  importance, 
and  proceed  to  Demetrius,  who  believing  himfelf  fuffi- 
ciently  fettled  in  Greece  and  Macedonia,  began  to  make 
great  preparations,  for  regaining  the  empire  of  his  father 
in  Afia.  With  this  view  he  railed  an  army  of  above  an 
hundred  thoufand  men,  and  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  five 
hundred  fail;  in  a  word,  fo  great  an  armament  had  never 
been  feen  fince  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  De¬ 
metrius  animated  the  workmen  by  his  prefence  and  in- 
ftruftions,  vifited  them  in  pei  fon,  direfted  them  how  to 
aft,  and  even  aflifted  them  in  their  labours.  The  number 
of  his  gallies,  and  their  extraordinary  dimenfions,  created 
an  univerfal  afto'nifhment;  lor  Ihips  of  fix,  and  even  five 
benches  of  oars,  had  never  been  feen  till  then;  and 

Ptolemy 

kVol.  II.  At  the  taking  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus.  1  A.  M.  3712. 
Ant.  J.  C.  292.  Jofeph.  Antiq.  1.  xii.  c.  a.  »  A.  M.  3716.  Ant. 
J.  C.  288.  Plut.  in  Demetr.  p.  909.  &  inPyrrh.  p.  386.  Jultin.. 
1.  xvi.  c.  2. 
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Ptolemy  Philopater  did  not  build  one  of  forty  benches 
till  many  years  after  this  period;  *  but  then  it  was  only 
for  pomp  and  offentation,  whereas  thofe  which  Deme¬ 
trius  built  were  extremely  ufeful  in  battle,  and  more 
admirable  for  their  lightnefs  and  agility  than  their  gran¬ 
deur  and  magnificence. 

n  Ptolemy,  Lyfimachus,  and  Seleucus,  receiving  in¬ 
telligence  of  thefe  formidable  preparations  of  Deme¬ 
trius,  immediately  caught  the  alarm;  and  in  order  to 
fruifrate  their  efieft,  renewed  their  alliance,  in  which 
they  Iikewife  engaged  Pyrrhus,  King  of  Epirus;  in 
confequence  of  which,  when  Lyfimachus  began  to  in¬ 
vade  Macedonia  on  one  fide,  Pyrrhus  was  carrying  on 
the  fame  operations  on  the  other.  Demetrius,  who  was 
then  making  preparations  in  Greece  for  his  intended  ex¬ 
pedition  into  Afia ;  advanced  with  all  fpeed  to  defend  his 
own  dominions,  but  before  he  was  able  to  arrive  there, 
Pyrrhus  had  taken  Beraea,  one  of  the  raoff  confiderable 
cities  in  Macedonia,  where  he  found  the  wives,  children, 
and  effefifs  of  a  great  number  of  foldiers  belonging  to 
Demetrius.  This  news  caufed  fo  great  a  diforder  in  the 
army  of  that  prince,  that  a  confiderable  part  of  his  troops 
abfolutely  retufed  to  follow  him,  and  declared,  with  an 
air  of- mutiny  and  fedition,  that  they  would  return  to 
defend  their  families  and  effeCts.  In  a  word,  things 
were  carried  to  fuch  an  extremity,  that  Demetrius, 
perceiving  he  no  longer  had  any  influence  over  them, 
fled  to  Greece  in  the  difguife  of  a  common  foldier, 
and  his  troops  went  over  to  Pyrrhus,  whom  they  pro¬ 
claimed  King  of  Macedonia. 

The  different  characters  of  thefe  two  princes  greatly 
contributed  to  this  fudden  revolution.  Demetrius,  who 
confidercd  vain  pomp,  and  fuperb  magnificence,  as  true 

grandeur, 

"  A.  M.  3717.  Ant.  J.  C.  287. 

*  This  galley  was  two  hundred  and  eighty  cubits  (about  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  feet)  in  length,  and  twenty-eight  cubits  (feventy-two 
feet)  from  the  keel  to  the  top  of  the  poop.  It  carried  four  hundred 
tailors,  belide  four  thoufand  rowers,  and  near  three  thoufand  loldiers, 
who  were  difpofed  in  the  fpaces  between  the  rowers,  and  on  the  lower 
deck.  Pxux.  in  the  life  of  Demetrius , 
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grandeur,  rendered  himfelf  contemptible  to  the  Mace¬ 
donians,  in  the  very  circumftance  by  which  he  thought 
to  obtain  their  efteem.  He  ambitiouily  loaded  his  head 
with  a  double  diadem,  like  a  theatrical  monarch,  and 
wore  purple  robes,  enriched  with  a  profulion  of  gold. 
The  ornaments  ot  his  feet  were  altogether  extraordi¬ 
nary;  and  he  had  long  employed  artiffs  to  make  him  a 
mantle,  on  which  the  fyltem  ot  the  world,  with  all  the 
flars  vifible  in  the  firmament,  were  to  he  embroidered 
in  gold.  The  change  ot  his  fortune  prevented  the 
hnifhing  ot  this  work,  and  no  future  King  would  pre¬ 
fume  to  wear  it. 

But  that  which  rendered  him  {fill  more  odious,  was 
his  being  fo  difficult  ot  approach.  He  was  either  fo 
imperious  and  difdainful,  as  not  to  allow  thofe  who  had 
any  affairs  to  tranfaft  with  him  the  liberty  of  fpeech,  or 
elfe  he  treated  them  with  fo  much  rudenefs,  as  obliged 
them  to  quit  his  prefence  with  difguft.  One  day,  when 
he  came  out  of  his  palace,  and  walked  through  the 
{fleets  with  a  mien  of  more  affability  than  it  was  ufual 
for  him  to  affume,  fome  perfons  were  encouraged  to 
prefent  a  few  petitions  to  him.  He  received  them  with 
a  gracious  air,  and  placed  them  in  one  of  the  folds  of 
his  robe;  but  as  he  was  paffing  over  a  bridge  on  the 
river  Axius,*  he  threw  all  thofe  petitions  into  the  ftream. 
A  prince  muff  certainly  know  very  little  of  mankind, 
not  to  be  fenfib'iethat  fuch  a  contemptuous  behaviour  is 
fufficient  to  provoke  his  fubjefts  to  revolt  from  his 
authority.  On  this  occafion,  an  affion  of  the  great 
Philip  was  recolletfed,  and  which  has  been  relatedamong 
the  events  of  his  reign.  That  prince  had  feveral  times 
refufed  audience  to  a  poor  woman,  under  pretext  that 
he  wanted  leifure  to  hear  her.  “  Be  no  longer  Kingthen,” 
replied  fhe  with  fome  emotion;  and  Philip,  from  thence¬ 
forth,  made  it  a  maxim  with  himfelf  to  grant  his  fub- 
jefls  long  and  frequent  audiences.  For,  as  Plutarch 
obferves  on  that  occafion,  The  most  indispensable 

DUTY 


*  A  river  of  Upper  Macedonia. 
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■DUTY  OF  A  KING,  IS  TO  EXERT  HIMSELF  IN  THE 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE.* 

The  Macedonia*  had  formed  a  very  different  idea  of 
Pyrrhus.  They  had  heard  it  reported,  and  were  fcnfible 
by  their  own  experience,  that  affability  was  natural  to 
him,  and  that  he  was  always  mild  and  acceffible;  they 
were  convinced  of  Ins  promptitude  to  recompenfe  the 
fervices  rendered  lnm,  and  that  he  was  flow  to  anger  and 
feverity.  Some  young  officers,  over  their  liquor,  had 
vented"  feveral  offenfive  pleafantries  againfl  him.  The 
particulars  of  their  converfation  were  related  to  Pyrrhus 
himfelf,  who  ordered  them  to  be  brought  into  his  pre¬ 
fence,  and  then  afked  them,  if  they  had  expreffed  them- 
felves  in  the  manner  he  had  heard  ?  “  T  es,  my  lord,  re¬ 
plied  one  of  the  company,  “  and  we  fhould  have  added 
a  great  deal  more,  if  we  had  had  more  wine.”  Pyrrhus 
could  not  forbear  laughing  at  this  facetious  and  fprightly 
turn,  and  difmiffed  them  from  his  prefence  without 
further  notice. 

The  Macedonians  thought  him  much  fuperior  to 
Demetrius,  even  in  military  merit.  He  had  beat  them 
on  feveral  occafions,  but  their  admiration  of  his  bravery 
was  greater  than  their  refentment  for  their  defeat.  It 
was  a  common  expreffion  with  them,  that  other  princes 
imitated  Alexander  in  nothing  but  their  purple  robes, 
the  number  of  their  guards,  the  affe&ion  of  inclining 
their  heads  like  his,  and  their  imperious  manner  of 
fpeaking;  but  that  Pyrrhus  was  the  only  one  who  re- 
prefented  that  monarch  in  his  great  and  laudable  qualities. 
Pyrrhus  himfelf  was  not  altogether  free  from  vanity, 
with  refpefl;  fo  the  refemblance  of  his  own  features  to 
thofe  of  Alexander, +  but  a  good  matron  of  Lariffa,  in 

whofe 

*  OiLev  -/ag  era:;  t»  Ban\lt  irporr,xvj,  a>?  to  tjjc  Sixoc  sjj'ov. 

+  A  fet  of  flatterers  had  really  perfuaded  Pyrrhus,  that  he  refem- 
blcd  Alexander  in  the  features  of  his  face.  With  this  belief  he  fent 
for  the  pictures  of  Philip,  Perdic-cas,  Alexander,  Callander,  and  loin# 
other  princes,  and  then  aefired  a  woman  of  LariiVa,  with  whom  he 
then  lodged,  to  tell  him  which  of  tliofe  princes  he  moft  refembled. 
She  refilled  to  anfwer  him  fora  confiderable  time,  till  at  lalt  he  prefled 
her  very  earneltly  to  latisfy  his  curioflty  ;  upon  which  fhe  replied,  that 
Ihe  thought  him  very  like  Batrachion,  who  was  a  noted  cook  in  that 
city.  Lucian,  advc'f.  indccl.  p.  SSzi  553- 
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whofe  houfe  he  once  lodged,  had  undeceived  him  in 
that  particular,  by  an  anfwer,  perhaps,  not  at  all  agree¬ 
able  to  him.  The  Macedonians,  however,  thought  they 
difcovered  in  him  the  afpefil  of  that  prince;  with  all 
the  fire  of  his  eyes,  and  the  vivacity,  promptitude,,  and 
impetuofity  with  which  he  charged  his  enemies,  and1 
bore  down  all  who  prefumed  to  oppofe  him;  but  with 
refpedl  to  the  military  art,  and  ability  in  drawing  up 
an  army  in  battle,  they  thought  none  comparable  to 
Pyrrhus. 

It  cannot,  therefore,  be  thought  furprifing,  that  the 
Macedonians,  -who  entertained  fuch  prejudices  in  his 
favour,  and  fo  difadvantageous  to  the  other,  fhould  ealily 
quit  the  party  of  Demetrius,  to  efpoufe  that  ol  Pyrrhus; 
and  one  may  fee  by  this  infiance,  and  a  thoufand 
others,  how  necelTary  it  is  for  princes  to  attach  their 
people  to  their  interests  by  the  gentle  ties  of  affeftion 
and  gratitude;  and  by  entertaining  a  real  love  for  them, 
which  is  the  only  means  of  acquiring  their  love,  that  is 
the  moft  folid  glory,  their  mod  elTential  obligation,  and 
at  the  fame  time  their  greatefi:  fecurity. 

•  As  Lvfimachus  happened  to  arrive  immediately 
after  Pyrrhus  had  been  declared  Kingol  Macedonia,  he 
pretended  that  he  had  contributed  as  much  as  that  prince 
to  the  flight  of  Demetrius,  and  that  he  conlequently 
ought  to^iave  a  fhare  in  that  kingdom.  Pyrrhus,  who; 
in  this  conjun&ure,  was  not  entirely  certain  of  the  fide¬ 
lity  of  the  Macedonians,  readily  acquiefced  in  the  pre- 
tenfions  ol  Lyfimachus,  and  the  cities  and  piovinccs 
were  accordingly  fhared  between  them;  but  this  agree-' 
meat  was  fo  far  from  uniting  them  with  each  other, 
that  it  rather  led  them  into  a  conftant  train  of  animofmes 
and  divifions:  for,  as  Plutarch  obferves,  when  neither 
feas  nor  mountains,  nor  uninhabitable  deferts,.  could 
fiuffice  as  barriers  to  the  avarice  and  ambition  of  thefe 
princes ;  and  when  their  defires  were  not  to  be  bounded 
by  thofe  limits  which  feparate  Europe  from  Afia,  how 
could  they  poffibly  continue  in  a  ftate  of  tranquillity, 

a  Plut.  in  Pj-rrh.  p.  3S9>  390* 
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arid  refrain  from  the  injuftice  of  invading  domains  fo 
near,  and  which  might  prqve  fo  commodious  to  them: 
this  was  a  moderation  not  to  be  expeXed  ;  and  a  perpe¬ 
tual  war  between  them  became  inevitable  from  the  ma¬ 
lignant  feeds  of  envy  and  ufurpation  that  had  taken 
root  in  their  minds.  The  names  of  peace  and  war  were 
confidered  by  them  as  two  fpecies  of  coin;  to  which 
they  themfelves  had  given  currency,  merely  for  their 
own  intereft,  and  without  the  leaft  regard  to  juftice. 
Again,  continues  the  fame  author,  do  they  aX  more 
laudably,  when  they  engage  in  an  open  war,  than  when 
they  ufe  the  facred  names  of  juftice,  friendfhip,  and 
peace,  for  what,  in  reality,  is  no  more  than  a  truce,  or 
tranfient  fufpenfion  of  their  unjuft  views? 

The  whole  hiftory  of  Alexander’s  fucceflors juftifies 
thefe  reflexions  of  Plutarch.  Never  were  more  treaties 
and  alliances  made,  and  never  were  they  violated  with 
lefs  difguife,  and  more  impunity.  May  heaven  grant 
that  thofe  complaints  be  never  applicable  to  any  princes 
or  tinT^s  but  thofe  we  are  treating  of  at  prefent! 

Pyrrhus  finding  the  Macedonians  more  traXable  and 
fubmiflive,  when  he  led  them  to  war,  than  they  were 
when  he  permitted  them  to  enjoy  a  {fate  of  repofe;  and 
being  himfelf  not  much  addiXed  to  tranquillity,  nor 
capable  offatisfaXion  in  the  calm  of  a  long  peace,  was 
daily  forming  new  enterprifes,  without  much  regard  to 
fparing  either  hjs  fubjeXs  or  allies.  Lyfimachus  took 
advantage  of  the  army’s  difguft  of  Pyrrhus,  and  enflamed 
them  ftill  more  by  his  emiffaries,  who  artfully  infinuated 
that  they  had  aXed  mod  fhamefully  in  choofing  aftranger 
for  their  mafter,  whom  intereft,  and  not  affeXion,  had 
attached  to  Macedonia.  Thefe  reproaches  drew  in  the 
greateft  part  of  the  foldiers ;  upon  which  Pyrrhus,  who 
feared  the  confequences  of  this  alienation,  retired  with 
his  Epirots,  and  the  troops  of  his  allies,  and  loft  Ma¬ 
cedonia  in  the  fame  manner  he  had  gained  it. 

He  greatly  complained  of  the  inconftancy  of  this 
people,  and  their  difaffeXion  to  hisperfon;  but,  as  Plu¬ 
tarch  again  obferves,  Kings  have  no  reafon  to  blame 
*  other 
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other  perfons  for  fometimes  changing  their  party  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  interell,  as  in  adfing  fo,  they  only 
imitate  their  own  example,  and  pr  affile  the  lellons  of 
infidelity  and  treafon,  which  they  have  learned  from 
their  whole  conduct,  which  upon  all  occafions  demon- 
ffrates  an  utter  difregard  for  juftice,  veracity,  and  faith, 
in  the  obfervance  of  engagements. 

p  With  refpeft  to  the  affairs  of  Demetrius,  that 
prince,  when  he  found  himfelf  deferted  by  his  troops, 
retired  to  the  city  of  Caffandria,*  where  his  confort 
Phila  refided:  this  lady  was  fo  afflicfed  at  the  calamit¬ 
ous  ftate  in  which  fite  beheld  her  hulband,  and  was  fo 
terrified  at  the  misfortunes-  to  which  file  berfelf  was 
expofed  by  the  declenfion  of  Ins  affairs,  that  fhe  had 
recourfe  to  a  draught  of  poifon,  by  which  (he  ended  a 
life  that  was  become  more  infupportable  to  her  than 

death  itfelt.  .  . 

Demetrius  thinking  to  gather  up  fome  remains  of  his 
{battered  fortune,  returned  to  Greece,  where  feveral 
cities  {kill  continued  devoted  to  him;  and  wheniih  had 
difpofed  his  affairs  in  the  beft  order  he  was  able,.  lie  left 
the  government  of  thofe  places  to  his  ion  Antigonus; 
and^affembling  all  the  troops  he  could  raife  in  that 
country,  which  amounted  to  about  eleven  thoufand 
men,  he  embarked  for  Alia,  with  a  refolution  to  try 
whether  defpair  would  not  bring  forth  good  fortune. 
Eurvdice,  the  filler  of  his  late  wife  Phila,  received  him 
at  Miletus,  where  fhe  lived  with  the  Princefs  Ptolc- 
maida,  her  daughter  by  Ptolemy,  whofe  marriage  with 
Demetrius  had  been  agreed  upon  by  the  mediation  of 
Seieucus.  Eurydice  accordingly  prefented  the  prm- 
cefs  to  him,  and  this  alliance  gave  birth  to  Demetrius, 
who  afterwards  reigned  in  Cyrene. 

q  Demetrius,  foon  after  the  celebration  of  his  nup¬ 
tials,  entered  Caria  and  Lydia,  where  he  took  feveral 
places  from  Lylimachus,  and  confiderably  augmented  his ; 
forces;  by  which  means  he  at  laft  made  himfelf  mailer 
1  of 

p  Pint,  in  Demetr.  p.  910,  gtr.  q  Ibid.  912— 915. 

•*  A  city  on  the  frontiers  of  Thrace,  and  in  Upper  Macedonia. 
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ot  Sardis :  but,  as  loon  as  Agathocles,  the  fon  of  Lyfi- 
machus,  appeared  at  the  head  of  an  arinv,  he  abandoned 
all  his  conquefts,  and  marched  into  the  Eaft.  His  de- 
fign  in  taking  this  route  was  to  furprife  Armenia  and 
Media;  but  Agathocles,  who  followed  him  clofe,  cut 
off  his  provifions  and  forage  fo  effectually,  that  a  ficknefs 
ip  read  through  his  army,  and  weakened  it  extremely;  and 
when  he  at  lait  made  an  attempt  to  march  over  mount 
1  aurus,  with  the  fmall  remains  of  his  troops,  he  found 
all  the  paifes  guarded  by  the  enemies,  which  obliged 
him  to  march  for  Tarfus  in  Cilicia. 

From  tlience  he  reprefented  to  Seleucus,  to  whom  that 
city  belonged,  the  melancholy  fituation  ot  his  affairs, 
and  intreated  him,  in  a  very  moving  manner,  to  afford 

him  the  neceffaryfubfiftence  for  himlelf  and  the  remainder 

ot  his  troops,  Seleucus  was  touched  with  compaflion' 
at  firft, and  difpatched  orders  tohis  lieutenants,  to  furnifh 
him  with  all  he  fhould  want.  But  when  remonftrances 
weie  afterwards  made  to  him  upon  the  valour  and  abili¬ 
ties  ot  Demetrius,  Ins  genius  forrefourceand  ftratagem, 
and  intrepidity  in  the  execution  of  his  defigns,  when¬ 
ever  the  lealt  opportunity  for  a&ing  prefented  itfelf; 
he  thougnt  it  impoflible  to  re-inftate  a  prince  of  that 
charaSer,  without  incurring  many  difadvantages  him- 
felf.  For  which  reafon,  inttcad  ot  continuing  to  flip, 
port  him,  he  refolved  upon  his  dertrufrtion,  and  imme¬ 
diately  placed  htmfelf  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army, 
with  an  intention  to  attack  him.  Demetrius,  who  had 
received  intelligence  ot  thcfe  meafures,  ported  his  troops 
in  thofe  parts  ot  mount  Taurus,  where  he  imagined  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  force  them,  and  fent  to  Seleu- 
cus  a  fccond  time,  to  implore  his  perrriiilion  topafs  into 
the  Fart,  in  order  to  eftablifh  himfelf  in  foine  country 
belonging  to  the  Barbarians,  where  he  might  end  his 
days  in  tranquillity^;  but  it  he  fhould  not  be  inclinable 
to  grant  him  that  favour,  he  intreated  his  confentto  take 
up  his  winter-quarters  in  his  dominions;  and  begged 
that  prince  not  to  expole  him  to  famine,  and  the  rigours 
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of  the  feafon,  as  that  would  be  delivering  him  up  de- 
fencelefs  to  the  difcretion  of  his  enemies. 

Seleucus  was  fo  prejudiced  againft  the  defign  he  liad 
formed  againft  the  Eaft,  that  this  propofal  only  tended 
to  increale  his  diffidence;  and  he  confented  to  nothing 
more,  than  his  taking  winter- quarters  in  Cataonia,  a 
province  adjacent  to  Cappadocia,  during  the  two  fevereft 
months  of  that  feafon;  after  which  he  was  immediately 
to  evacuate  that  country.  Seleucus,  during  this  nego¬ 
tiation,  had  placed  ftrong  guards  at  all  the  paffes  from 
Cilicia  into  Syria,  which  obliged  Demetrius  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  arms,  in  order  to  difengage  himfelf.  He  ac¬ 
cordingly  made  fuch  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  troops 
who  guarded  the  paffes  in  the  mountains,  that  he  dif- 
lodged  them  from  thence,  and  opened  himfelf  a  paffag« 
into  Syria,  which  he  immediately  entered. 

His  own  courage,  and  the  hopes  of  his  foldiers,  re¬ 
viving  from  this  fuccefs,  he  took  all  poflible  meafures 
for  making  a  laft  effort  for  the  re-eftablifhment  of  his 
affairs;  but  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  fuddenly  feifed 
with  a  fevere  diftemper,  which  difconcerted  all  his  mea¬ 
fures.  During  the  forty  days  that  he  continued  Tick, 
moft  of  his  foldiers  defected;  and  when  he  at  laft  re¬ 
covered  his  health,  fo  as  to  be  capable  of  aftion,  he 
found  himfelf  reduced  to  the  defperate  neceffity  of  at¬ 
tempting  to  furprife  Seleucus  in  his  camp  by  night,  with 
the  handful  of  men  who  ftill  continued  in  his  fervice. 
A  deferter  gave  Seleucus  intelligence  of  this  defign,  time 
enough  to  prevent  its  effeft;  and  the  defertion  of  De¬ 
metrius’s  troops  increafed  upon  this  difappointment.  He 
then  endeavoured,  as  his  laft  refource,  to  regain  the 
mountains,  and  join  his  fleet ;  but  he  found  the  paffes 
fo  well  guarded,  that  he  was  obliged  to  conceal  himfelf 
in  the  woods ;  from  whence  he  was  foon  diflodged  by 
hunger,  and  compelled  to  furrender  himfelf  to  Seleucus, 
who  caufed  him  to  be  conducted  under  a  flrong  guard 
to  the  Cherfonefus  of  Syria  near  Laodicea,  where  he  was 
detained  prifoner.  He,  however,  was  allowed  the  li- 

g  berty 
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berty  of  a  park  for  hunting,  and  all  the  conveniences 
ol  life  in  abundance. 

When  Antigonus  received  intelligence  of  his  father’s 
captivity,  he  was  affe&ed  with  the  utmoft  forrow  ;  and 
wrote  to  all  the  Kings,  and  even  to  Seleucus  himfelf, 
to  obtain  his  releafe,  offering,  at  the  fame  time,  his  own 
perfon  as  an  hoftage  for  him,  and  confenting  to  part 
with  all  his  remaining  dominions,  as  the  price  of  his 
liberty.  Several  cities,  and  a  great  number  of  princes, 
joined  their  felicitations  in  favour  of  the  captive  prince; 
but  Lyfimachus  offered  a  large  fum  of  money  to  Seleu¬ 
cus,  provided  he  would  cauf'e  his  prifoner  to  be  put  to 
death.  The  King  of  Syria  was  flruck  with  horror  at 
fo  barbarous  and  inhuman  a  propofal  ;  and  in  order  to 
grant  a  favour  folicited  from  fo  many  different  quarters, 
he  feemed  only  to  wait  the  arrival  of  his  fon  Antigonus 
and  Stratonice,  that  Demetrius  might  owe  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  his  liberty  to  them. 

In  the  mean  time  that  unhappy  prince  fupported  his 
misfortunes  with  patience  and  magnanimity  :  and  be¬ 
came  at  laft  fo  habituated  to  them,  that  they  no  longer 
feemed  to  affefl  him.  He  exercifed  himfelf  in  racing, 
walking,  -and  hunting;  and  might  have  been  infinitely 
more  happy,  had  he  made  a  true  eflimate  of  his  con¬ 
dition,  than  whilfl  hurried  over  lands  and  feas  by  the 
phrenzy  of  ambition.  For  what  other  fruit  do  thefe  pre¬ 
tended  heroes,  who  are  called  conquerors,  derive  from 
all  their  labours  and  wars,  and  from  all  the  dangers  to 
which  they  expofe  themfelyes,  but  the  fatality  of  tor¬ 
menting  themfelves,  by  rendering  others  miferable ;  and 
conftautly  turning  their  backs  on  tranquillity  and  hap, 
pmefs,  which,  if  they  may  be  believed,  are  the  foie  ends 
of  all  their  motions  ?  Demetrius  was  gradually  feifed 
with  melancholy  ;  and  no  longer  amufed  himfelf  with 
his  former  exercifes  :  he  grew  corpulent,  and  entirely 
abandoned  himfelf  to  drinking  and  gamine  at  dice,  to 
which  he  devoted  whole  days,  undoubted ly^with  defign 
to  banifh  the  melancholy  thoughts  of  his  condition. 
W  hen  he  had  continued  in  his  captivity.for  the  foace  of 
Vol.VII.  I  ?  three 
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three  years,  he  was  feifed  with  a  fevere  diftemper,  oc- 
cafioned  by  his  madlivity,  and  intemperance  111  eating 
and  drinking,  and  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-four 
years.  His  ion  Antigonus,  to  whom  the  urn.  which 
inclofed  the  aflies  of  that  prince,  was  trani nutted,  cele¬ 
brated  his  funeral  with  great  magnificence.  We  (hall 
fee,  in  the  fequel  of  the  prefent  hiftory,  that  this  Anti¬ 
gonus,  who  was  iurnamed  Gonatus,  continued  peace¬ 
able  pofTelTor  of  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia;  and  the 
race  of  this  prince  enjoyed  the  crown  lor  feveial  gene¬ 
rations,  m  a  direft  line  from  father  to  fon,  till  the  reign 
of  Perfeus,  the  laft  of  that  family,  who  rvas  divefled  of 
Macedonia  by  the  Romans j 


Sect.  III.  Ptolemy  Soter  re/igns  his  kingdom  to  his  fon 
Ptolemy  Philadelphia.  The  tower  of  Pharos  built. 
The  linage  oj  Seva  pis  conveyed  to  Alexandria.  The 
celebrated  library  founded  in  that  city,  with  an  academy 
of  learned  men.  Demetrius  Phalereus  prefides  over 
both. 

PTOLEMY  Soter,  the  fon  of  Lagus,  after  a  reign 
of  twenty  years  in  Egypt,  with  the  Lyle  of 
Kinm  and  of"  near  thirty-nine  from  the  death  of 
Alexander,  was  defirous  of  tranfimtting  the  tin  one  to 
Ptolemy  Phdadelphus,*  one  of  his  Tons  by  Berenice. 
He  had  Hkewife  feveral  children  by  his  other  wives,  and 
among  thofe,  Ptolemy,  furnamed  Ceraunus,  or  The 
Thunderer;  who  being  the  fon  ot  Eurydice,  the  daughtei 
of  Antipater,  and  the  eldcft  ofthe  male  llfue,  confideied 
the  crown  as  his  riglit,  after  the  death  of  his  father.  But 
Berenice,  who  came  into  Egypt,  merely  to  accompany 
Eurydice,  at  the  time  of  herefpoufajs  with  Ptolemy,  fo 
exceedingly  charmed  that  prince  with  her  beauty,  that 
hemarried  her  ;  and  fo  great  was  her  afcendantovei  him, 


r  A.  M.  1719-  Ant.  J.  C.  285.  Juftin.  1.  ~vi. 

*  The  word  figniries,  a  lover  of  bis  brethren  ;  but  Ptolemy  received 
tlus  furname,  agreeably  to  a  figure  of  fpeech  called  aniipgajis,  becaule 
he  charged  two  Of  his  brothers  with  forming  deligns  again*  his  lile, 

and. then  caufedthem  to  be  deftroyed.  Pausan.  1.  1.  p.  tz- 
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that  (lie  caufed  him  to  prefer  her  Ion  to  all  his  ifTue  by 
the  other  queens.  In  order,  therefore,  to  prevent  all 
difputes  and  wars  that  might  enfue  after  his  death, 
which  he  was  fenfible  could  not  be  very  remote,  as  he 
was  then  fourfcore  years  of  age ;  he  refolved  to  have 
him  crowned  in  his  own  life  time,  intending,  at  the  fame 
time,  to  refign  all  his  dominions  to  him ;  declaring,  that 
to  create  a  king  was  more  glorious  than  to  be  fo  one’s 
felf.  The  coronation  of  Philadelphus  was  celebrated 
with  the  mod  fplendid  feltival  that  had  ever  been  feen; 
but  Irefervethe  defcriptionof  it  to  the  endofthisfeftion. 

Ptolemy  Ceraunus  quitted  the  court,  and  retired  to 
Lyfimachus,  whofe  foil  Agathocles  had  efpoufed  Ly-' 
fandra,  the  fifterof  Ceraunus,  bothby  father  and  mother;’ 
and,  after  the  death  of  Agathocles,  he  removed  to  the 
court  of  Seleucus,  who  received  him  with  a  goodnefs’ 
entirely  uncommon,  for  which  he  was  afterwards  repaid 
with  the  blacked  ingratitude,  as  will  appear  in  the  fe- 
quel  of  this  hiflory. 

s  In  the  fir  ft  year  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Phila-  ' 
deiphus,  which  was  alfothe  firflvearof  the  lsqthOlym-’ 
piad,  the  famous' watch-tower  in  the  ille  of  Pharos  was’ 
completed.  It  was  ufually  called  the  tower  of  Pharos, 
and  has  been  reputed  one  of  the  feven  wonders  of  anti¬ 
quity.  It  was  a  large  fiquare  ftrufilure  built  of  white 
marble,  on  the  top  of  which  a  fire  was  conftantly  kept 
turning,  in  order  to  guide  (hips  in  their  courfe.  It  colt 
hght  hundred  talents,  which,  eftimated  by  the  Athenian  ' 
money,  are  equal  to  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds,'  but  ‘ 
imount  to  ahnoft  double  that  fum,  if  computed  by  the 
-Oin  of  Alexandria.  The  architect  of  the  edifice  was' 
■Soft  rat  us  of  Cnidus,  who,  to. perpetuate  the  whole  hd- 
lour  of  it  to  him  felf,  had  recourfe  to  the  artifice  I  have  * 
mentioned  before.*  Pharos  was  originally  a  real  ifland, 
it  the  diftance  of  feven  furlongs  from  the  continent  ; 
mt  was  after  wauls  joined  to  it  by  a  caufeway  like  that 
>1  1  yre.  - 

'  y 

1  2  Much 

5  Plin.  1.  xxx vi.  c.  ia..  Strab.  1.  xvii.  p.  -qj,  Suid.  in  ,pas©, 

*  Vol.  I.  In  tbe’hiftory  of  Egypt, 
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1  Much  about  this  time,  the  image  of  the  god  Scrapis 
was  brought  from  Pontus  to  Alexandria.  Ptolemy 
had  been  induced  by  a  dream  to  demand  it,  by  an  era- 
bally  of  the  King  of  Sinope,  a  city  of  Pontus,  where  it 
was  kept.  It  was,  however,  refufed  him  for  the  {pace 
of  two  years,  till  at  laft  the  inhabitants  of  Sinope  fuf- 
fered  fuch  extremities  from  a  famine,  that  they  confented 
to  relign  this  idol  to  Ptolemy  fora  fupply  of  coi  n,  winch 
he  tranfmitted  to  them  ;  and  the  ftatue  was  then  con¬ 
veyed  to  Alexandria,  and  placed  in  one  of  the  fuburbs, 
called  Rhacotis,  where  it  was  adored  bv^  the  name  of 
Serapis,  and  a  famous  temple,  called  the  Serapion,  was 
afterwards  erefled  for  it  in  that  place.  T.  his  ftrucitu  e, 
according  to  Ammianus  Marcellinus  u  furpaffed,  in 
beauty  and  magnificence,  all  the  temples  in  the  world, 
except  the  Capitol  at  Rome.  This  temple  had  alfo  a 
library,  which  became  famous  pn  all  fucceeding  ages, 
for  the  number  and  value  of  the  books  it  contained. 

*  Ptolemy  Soter  had  been  careful  to  improve  him- 
felf  in  polite  literature,  as  was  evidently  his  compiling 
^he  life  of  Alexander,  which  was  greatly  efteemed  by 
the  ancients,  but  is  now  entirely  loft.  In  order  to 
cultivate  the  fciences,  which  he  much  admired,  he 
founded  an  academy  at  Alexandria,  called  the  Mufaeum, 
where  a  fociety  of  learned  men  devoted  themfelves  to 
philofophic  ftudies,  and  the  improvement  of  all  other 
fciences,  almoft  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  London 
and  j'aris.  To  this  e fie 61,  he  began  by  giving  them  a 
library,  which  was  prodigioufly  increafed  by  his  fuc- 
cefTors.  y  His  fon  Philadelphia  left  a  hundred  thou- 
fand  volumes  in  it  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  the  fuc¬ 
ceeding  princes  of  tliat  race  enlarged  it  fiill  more,  till 
at  laft  it  confifted  of  feven  hundred  thoufand  volumes. 

1  This  library  was  formed  by  the  following  method. 
All  the  Greek  and  other  books  that  were  brought  into 

Egypt 


«  A.  M.  3720.  Ant.  ].  C.  284.  Tacit,  hift.  1.  iv.  c.  83,  &  84. 


Pint.  de  I  lid.  &  Ofir.  p.  361.  Clem.  Alex,  m  Protrept.  p 


*  Amm.  Marcell.  1.  xxii.  c.  16.  ‘Arrian,  in  prasf.  Hut.  111 

Alex.  p.  691.  Q  Curt.  1.  ix.  c.  8.  Strab  1.  xvn.  p.  793.  Plut.  m 
Morah  p.  JCQj.  y  Eufeb.  iu  Chraa.  z  Gulea. 
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Egypt  were  fcifecl,  and  fent  to  the  Mufeum,  where  they 
were  transcribed  by  perfons  employed  for  that  purpofe. 
The  copies  were  then  delievered  to  the  proprietors,  and 
the  originals  were  depofited  in  the  library.  Ptolemy 
Evergetes,  lor  inflance,  borrowed  the  works  of  Sopho¬ 
cles,  Euripides,  and  /Elchylus,  of  the  Athenians,  and 
only  returned  them  the  copies,  which  he  caufcd  to  be 
tranfcribed  in  as  beautiful  a  manner  aspofftble  ;  and  he 
likewije  p  re  fen  ted  them  with  fifteen  talents  (equal  to 
fifteen  thou  fa  nd  crowns)  for  the  originals  which  lie  kept. 

As  thepVIufanun  was  at  find  in  that  quarter  of  the  city 
which  was  called  Bruciuon,  and  near  the  royal  palace, 
the  library  was  founded  in  the  fame  place,  and  it  foon 
drew  vaft  numbers  thither  ;  but  when  it  was  fo  much 
augmented,  as  to  contain  four  hundred  theufand  vo¬ 
lumes,  they  began  to  depofit  the  additional  books  in  tbs 
Serapion.  This  iaft  library  was  a  fupplement  to  the 
former,  for  which  reafon  it  received  the  appellation  of 
its  Daughter,  and  in  prooefs  of  time  had  in  it  three 
hundred  thoufand  volumes. 

3  In  Caefar’s  war  with  the  inhabitants  of  Alexandria, 
a  fire,  occafioned  by  thofe  hoflilities,  confumed  the  li¬ 
brary  ofBruchion,  with  its  four  hundred  thoufand  vo¬ 
lumes.  Seneca  feems  tometohave  been  much  difpleafed,* 
when  fpeaking  of  the  conflagration,  he  bellows  his  cen.-- 
i  lures,  both  on  the  library  itfelf,  and  the  eulogium  made 
on  it  by  Livy,  who  ftiles  it  an  illuftrious  monument  of 
the  opulence  of  the  Egyptian  Kings,  and  of  their  wife 
attention  for  the  improvement  of  the  feienees.  Seneca, 

.  inftead  of  allowing  it  to  be  fuch,  would  only  have  it 
confidered  as  a  work  refulting  from  the  pride  and  vanity 
of  thofe  monarclis,  who  had  amalfed  fuch  a  number  of 

books, 

*  Plat,  in  C as  far.  p  732.  in  Anton,  p.  943.  Amm.  Marcel.  1. 
xxii.  c.  16.  Dion.  Call.  1.  x!ii.  p.  202. 

*  Quadringenta  millia  Ubrorum  Alexandrite  arferunt,  fulcherrimum  re- 
gie  opulentia:  monutnentum.  Alius  laudaverit,  J'icut  Li-vius,  aui  elegan- 
tix  regum  cures qtse  egregivm  id  opus  aitjuiffe.  Non  fuit  elegant ia  illud, 
anl  cstra,  fed  fiudhfa  liixi.ris  .  imb,  ne  Jtudiofa  quidein ,  quoniam  non  in 

Jtudium ,  fed  in  fpt&aculum  com  pa?  aver  ant - Paretur  itaque  Ubrorum 

quantum  Jit,  nihil  in  apparatum.  Shnec.  tie  tranquill,  anim.  c.  ix. 
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books,  not  for  their  own  ule,  but  lneiely  tor  pomp  and 
oilentation.  This  reflefdion,  however,  feems  to  dileover 
very  little  fagacity  ;  tor  is  it  net  evident  beyond  contra¬ 
diction,  that  none  but  Kings  are  capable  ot  founding 
thefe  magnificent  libraries,  which  become  a  ncceltaiy 
trealure  to  the  learned,  and  do  infinite  honour  to  thole 
lfat.es  in  which  they  are  etlabhfhed  ? 

The  library  of  Sc  rap  ion  did  not  fuftain  any  damage, 
and  it  was  undoubtedly  there,  that  Cleopatra  depofited 
thofe  two  hundred  thoufand  volumes  of  that  ot  Per- 
gamus,  which  were  prefented  to  her  by  Anthony  .  1  his 
addition,  with  other  enlargements  that  were  made  from 
time  to  time,  rendered' the  new  library  ot  Alcxandiia 
more  numerous  and  confiderable  than  the  firfi  ;  and 
though  it  was  ran  la  eked  more  than  once,  during  the 
troubles  and  revolutions  which  happened' in  the  Roman 
empire,-  it  always  retrieved  its  Ioffes,- and  recovered  its 
number  ol  volumes.  In  this  condition  it  fubfifted  for 
many  ages,  affording  its  treafures  to  the  learned  and 
curious,  till  the  feventh  century,  when  it  fuffered  the 
fame  fate  with  its  parent,  and  was  burnt  by  the  Saracens, 
when  they  took  that  city  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  642. 
The  manner  by  which  this  misfortune  happened  is  too 
lingular  to  be  paffed  over  in  filence. 

b  John,  furnamed  the  Grammarian,  and  a  famous 
follower  of  Ariftotle,  happened  to  be  at  Alexandria, 
when  the  city  was  taken  ;  and  as  he  was  much  efteemed 
by  Amri-Ebnol-As,  the  general  of  the  Saracen  troops, 
he  intreated  that  commander  to  beftow  upon  him  the 
Alexandrian  library.  Amri  replied,  that  it  was  not  in 
his  power  to  grant  fuch  a  requeft ;  but  that  he  would 
write  to  the  Khalif,  or  Emperor  of  the  Saracens,  for 
his  orders  on  that  head,  without  which  he  could  not 
prefume  to  difpofe  of  the  library.  He  accordingly  writ 
to  Omar,  the  then  Khalif,  whofe  anfwer  was,  1  hat  if 
thofebooks  contained  the  fame  doftxi-ne  with  the  Koran, 
they,  could  not  be  of  any  ufe,  becaule  the  Koran  was 
fufficient  in  itfelf,  and  comprehended  all  neceffarv  truths ; 

but 

b  Abub  Pharagms,  in  hift.  Dvnaft.  IX. 
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but  if  they  contained  any  particulars  contrary  to  that 
book  they  ought  to  be  dcftroyed.  In  confequence  of 
this  anfwer,  they  were  all  condemned  to  the  flames, 
without  any  further  examination  ;  and,  to  that  effefl, 
were  diftrihuted  into  the  public  bagnios,  where,  for 
the  fpace  of  fix  months,  they  were  idea  for  fuel  inflead 
of  wood.  We  may  from  hence  form  a  juft  idea  of  the 
prodigious  number  of  books  contained  in  that  library  ; 
and  thus  was  this  ineftimable  treafure  of  learning  de¬ 
stroyed. 

The  Mufaeum  of  Bruchion  was  not  burnt  with  its 
library.  '  Strabo  acquaints  us,  in  his  defcription.  of 
it,  that  it  was  a  very  large  ftrufture  near  the  palace, 
and  fronting  the  port ;  and  that  it  was  furrounded  with 
a  portico,  in  which  the  philolophers  walked.  He  adds, 
that  the  members  of  this  fociety  were  governed  by  a 
prelident,  whofe  ftation  was  fo  honourable  and  im¬ 
portant,  that,  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  he  was 
■always  chofen  by  the  King  himfelf,  and  afterwards- by 
:  -the  Roman  Emperor  ;  and  that  they  had  a  hall  where 
the  whole  fociety  eat  together  at  the  expence  of  the 
,  public,  by  whom  they  were  fupportedin  a  veay  plenti- 
1  -ful  manner. 

Alexandria  was  undoubtedly  indebted  to  this  Mufae- 
:  urn,  for  the  advantage  fhe  long  enjoyed  of  being  the 
,  greateft  fchool  in  all  that  part  of  the  world,  and  of  hav- 
!  ing  trained  up  a  vaft  number  of  excellent  men  in  litera¬ 
ture.  It  is  from  thence,  in  particular,  that  the  church 
:  has  received  fome  of  its  moft  illuftrious  doblors;  as  Cle¬ 
mens  Alexandrinus,  Ammonius,  Origen,  Anatolis, 

1  Athanafius,  and  many  others  ;  for  all  thefe  ftudied  in 
■  that  feminary. 

j’3  Demetrius  Phalereus  was  probably  the  firft  prefident 
t ^of this  feat  of  learning;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  had  the 
‘  fuperintendency  of  the  library.  Plutarch  informs  us, 
r  that  his  firft  propofal  to  Ptolemy  was  the  eftablifhment 
•  of  a  library  of  fuch  authors  as  treated  of  civil  polity  and 
government,  affuring him, that  they  would  alwaysfupply 
-  him 
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him  with  fuch  counfels  as  none  of  his  friends  would 
prefume  to  offer  him.  This  was  almoft  the  only  ex¬ 
pedient  for  introducing  truth  to  princes,  and  Growing 
them,  under  borrowed  names,  their  duties  as  well  as 
their  defers.  When  the  king  had  relifhed  this  excellent 
advice,  and  meairures  were  taken  to  procure  all  fuch 
hooks  as  were  requifite  in  this  fir  ft  view,  it  may  eafily 
be  imagined  that  Demetrius  carried  the  affair  to  a  much 
oreater  length,  and  prevailed  upon  the  king  to  colleft 
all  forts  of  other  books  for  the  library  we  have  men¬ 
tioned.  Who  could  better  afhft  that  prince  in  the  ac- 
complifhment  of  fo  noble  and  magnificent  a  plan 
than  Demetrius  Phalereus,  who  was  himfelf  a  learned 
man  of  the  firft  rank,  as  well  as  a  very  able  poli¬ 
tician  ? 

d  We  have  formerly  feen  what  inducements  brought 
Demetrius  to  the  court  of  this  prince.  He  was  received 
with  open  arms  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  who  heaped  apro- 
fufion  of  honours upon  him,  and  made  him  his  confident. 
He  confulted  him,  preferably  to  all  his  other  counfel- 
Jors,  in  the  moft  important  affairs,  and  particularly  thofe 
which  related  to  the  fucceffion  to  the  crown.  c  This 
prince,  two  years  before  his  death,  had  formed  a  refo- 
lution  to  abdicate  his  crown  in  favour  of  one  of  his 
children.  Demetrius  endeavoured  to  diffuade  him  from 
that  defign,  by  reprefenting  to  him,  that  he  muff  no 
longer  expeft  to  enjoy  any  authority,  if  he  diverted  him¬ 
felf  of  his  dignity  in  fuch  a  manner,  and  that  it  would 
be  dangerous  to  create  him  a  mailer.  But  when  he 
found  him  abfolutely  determined  on  this  abdication,  he 
advifedhim  to  regulate  his  choice  by  the  order  prescribed 
by  nature,  and  which  was  generally  followed  by  all  na¬ 
tions  :  in  confequence  of  which  it  would  be  incumbent 
on  him  to  prefer  his  eldeft  fonby  Eurydice  bis  firft  wif  l 
But  the  credit  of  Berenice  prevailed  over  this  equitable 
and  prudent  advice,  which  in  a  fhort  time  proved  fatal 
to  its  author. 

1  owara 

d  Pint,  in  Demetr.  p.  892.  Dieg.  Xaert.  in  Demetr,  Plul. 
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f  Toward  the  clofe  of  this  year  died  Ptolemy  Soter, 
King  of  Egypt,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and 
two  years  after  his  refignation  of  the  empire  to  his  fon. 
H  e  was  the  mod  able  and  worthy  man  of  all  his  race, 
and  left  behind  hint  fuch  examples  of  prudence,  juftice, 
and  clemency,  as  very  few  of  his  fucceflors  were  in- 
duftrious  to  imitate.  During  the  fpace  of  near  forty- 
years,  in  which  he  governed  Egypt,  after  the  death  of 
Alexander,  he  raifed  it  to  fuch  an  height  of  grandeur 
and  power,  as  rendered  it  fuperior  to  the  other  kingdoms. 
He  retained  upon  the  throne  the  fame  tondnefs  of  fim- 
plicity  of  manners,  and  the  fame  averfion  for  oftenta- 
tious  pomp,  as  he  difcovered  when  he  iirft  afcended  it. 
He  was  accellible  to  his  fubjefts,  even  to  a  degree  of 
familiarity.  He  frequently  eat  with  them  at  their  own 
houfes;  and,  when  lie  gave  any  entertainment  himfelf, 
he  thought  it  no  dilgrace  to  borrow  their  richeft  plate, 
becaufe  he  had  but  very  little  of  his  own,  and  no  more 
than  was  necelfary  for  his  common  ufe.  E  And  when 
fome  perfons  reprefented  to  him,  that  the  regal  dignity 
feemed  to  require  an  air  of  greater  opulence,  his  anfwer 
was,  “  That  the  true  grandeur  of  a  King  confifted  in 
enriching  others,  not  himfelf.” 

Sect.  IV.  The  magnificent  folemtiity ,  at  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  Ptolemy  Philadelpkus  King  of  Egypt. 

T)TOLEMY  Philadelphus,  after  his  father  had  ab- 
dicated  the.  crown  in  his  favour,  entertained  the 
people,  when  he  afcended  the  throne,  with  the  moll 
fplendid  feftival  mentioned  by  antiquity.  Athenaeus 
has  left  us  a  long  defcription  of  it,  tranfcribed  from  Cal- 
lixenes  the  Rhodian,  wdio  compiled  a  hiftory  of  Alex* 
andria,  and  Montfaucon  relates  it  in  his  antiquities.  I 
fhall  infert  the  particulars  of  it  in  this  place,  becaufe 
they  will  give  us  a  very  proper  idea  of  the  riches  and 
opulence  of  Egypt.  I  may  add  too,  that  as  ancient 
authors  fpeak  very  often  of  facred  pomp,  procellions, 

I  5  and 
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and  folemn  feftivals,  in  honour  of  their  gods,  I 
thought  it  incumbent  on  me  to  give  fome  idea  of  them 
for  once,  by  defcribing  one  of  the  moft  celebrated  fo- 
lemnities  that  was  ever  known.  Plutarch,  who  is  per¬ 
petually  mentioning  triumphs  among  the  Romans,  has 
the  approbation  ot  his  readers,  for  his  particular  de- 
fcription  of  that  of  Faulus  ALmilius,  which  was  one  of 
the  moft  magnificent.  But  if  the  account  I  {hall  now 
give  fhould  appear  unfeafonable,  or  too  prolix,  it  may 
be  paffed  over,  without  interrupting  the  feries  of  this 
hiftory;  for  I  declare  before-hand,  that  the  relation 
will  be  fomething  tedious. 

h  This  pompous  folemnity  continued  a  whole  day, 
and  was  condudled  through  the  Circus  of  Alexandria. 
It  was  divided  into  fevera!  parts,  and  formed  a  variety 
of  feparate  proceilions.  Befule  tliofe  ol  the  King  s 
father  and  mother,  the  gods  had,  each  of  them,  a 
diftintt  cavalcade,  adorned  with  the  ornaments  relating 
to  their  hiftory. 

Athenaeus  has  only  related  the  particulars  of  that  of 
Bacchus,  by  which  a  judgment  may  be  formed  of  the 
magnificence  of  the  reft. 

The  proceffion  began  with  a  troop  of  Sileni,  fome 
habited  in  purple,  others  in  robes  of  a  deep  red;  their 
employment  was  to  keep  off  the  crowd,  and  make  way. 

Next  the  Sileni  came  a  band  of  fatyrs,  compofed  of 
twenty  in  two  ranks,  each  carrying  a  gilded  lamp. 

Thefe  were  lucceeded  by  the  victories,  with  golden 
wings,  carrying  vafes  nine  feet  high,  {learning  with 
kindled  perfumes,  partly  gilt,  and  partly  adorned  with 
the  leaves  of  ivy.  Their  habits  were  embroidered  with 
the  figures  of  animals,  and  every  part  of  them  ghtteied 
with  gold. 

After  thefe  came  a  double  altar,  nine  feet  in  height, 
and  covered  with  a  luxuriant  foliage  of  ivy,  intermixed 
with  ornaments  of  gold.  It  was  alfo  beautified  with  a 
golden  crown,  compofed  of  vine  leaves  and  adorned  on 
all  fides  with  certain  white  fillets. 

An 
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An  hundred  and  twenty  youths  advanced  next, 
clothed  in  purple  veils;  each  of  them  fupporting  a 
golden  vafe  of  incenfe,  myrrh,  and  faffron. 

.  They  were  followed  by  forty  fatyrs,  wearing  crowns 
of  gold  which  reprefented  the  leaves  of  ivy  ;  and  in  the 
ri ^ht-hand  of  each  was  another  crown  of  the  fame 
metal,  adorned  with  vine  leaves.  Their  habits  were 
diverfified  with  a  variety  of  colours. 

In  the  rear  of  thefe  marched  two  Sileni,  arrayed  in 
purple  mantles,  and  white  drawers;  one  of  them  wore 
a  kind  of  hat,  and  carried  a  golden  caducous  in  his  hand ; 
the  other  had  a  trumpet.  Between  thefe  two  was  a 
man,  fix  feet  in  height,  malked  and  habited  like  a  tra¬ 
gedian.  He  alfo  carried  a  golden  cornucopia,  and  was 
diflinguilhed  by  the  appellation  of  The  \ear. 

This  perfon  preceded  a  very  amiable  woman,  as  tall 
as  himfelf,  drelTed  in  a  magnificent  manner,  and  glitter¬ 
ing  all  over  with  gold.  She  held,  in  one  hand,  a  crown 
compofed  of  the  leaves  of  the  peach-tree,  and  in  the  other 
a  branch  of  palm.  She  was  called  Penteteris.* 

The  next  in  the  proceffion  were  the  Genii  of  the  four 
feafons,  wearing  ornaments  by  which  they  weredifhn- 
giuifhed,  and  lupporting  two  golden  vafes  ot  odours, 
adorned  with  ivy  leaves.  In  the  midft  ot  them  was  a 
fijuare  altar  of  gold. 

A  band  of  fatyrs  then  appeared,  wearing  golden 
crowns,  falhioned  like  the  leaves  of  ivy,  and  arrayed 
in  red  habits.  Some  bore  vellels  filled  with  wine, 
others  carried  drinking-cups. 

Immediately  atter  thefe  were  feen  Philifcus,  the  poet 
and  prieft  of  Bacchus,  attended  by  comedians,  mufi- 
cians,  dancers,  and  other  perfons  of  that  clafs. 

Two  tripods  were  carried  next,  as  prizes  for  the 
viftors  at  the  athletic  combats  and  exercifes.  One  of 
thefe  tripods,  being  thirteen  feet  and  a  half  in  height, 
was  intended  for  the  youths;  the  other,  which  was 
eighteen  feet  high,  was  defigned  for  the  men. 

An 

-*  This  word  fignifies  the  fpace  of  five  years,  hecaufe,  at  the  expira* 
lion  of  every  fourth  year,  the  feaft  of  Bacchus  was  celebrated  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next,  which  was  the  fifth. 
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An  extraordinary  large  chariot  followed  thefe.  It  had 
four  wheels,*  was  twenty-one  feet  in  length,  and  twelve 
in  breadth,  and  was  drawn  by  one  hundred  and  eighty 
men.  In  this  chariot  was  a  figure  reprefenting  Bacchus, 
fifteen  feet  in  height,  and  in  the  attitude  of  performing 
libations  with  a  large  cup  of  gold.  He  was  arrayed  in 
a  robe  of  brocaded  purple,  which  flowed  down  to  his 
feet.  Over  this  was  a  tranlparent  veil  of  a  faffron- 
colour,  and  above  that  a  large  purple  mantle  embroi¬ 
dered  with  gold.  Before  him  was  a  great  veil'd  of  gold, 
formed  in  the  Laconic  manner,  and  containing  fifteen 
meafures,  called  metretesA  This  was  accompanied  with, 
a  golden  tripod,  on  which  were  placed  a  golden  vale 
of  odours,  with  two  cups  of  the  lame  metal  full  of 
cinnamon  and  laffron.  Bacchus  was  feated  in  a  lhade 
of  ivy  and  vine  leaves,  intermixed  with  the  foliage  of 
fruit-trees;  and  from  thele  hung  feveral  crowns,  fillets, 
and  thyrfi,  with  the  timbrels,  ribbands,  and  a  variety  of 
fatiric,  comic,  and  tragic  malks.  In  the  fame  chariot 
were  the  priefts  and  prieftelTes  of  that  deity,  with  the 
other  minilters,  and  interpreters  of  myfteries,  dancers 
of  all  clafies,  and  women  bearing  vans,  p 

Thefe  were  followed  by  the  Bacchantes,  who  marched 
with  their  hair  difhevelled,  and  , wore  crowns  ccmpofed, 
fome  of  ferpents,  others  of  branches  of  the  yew,  the 
vine,  or  the  ivy.  Some  of  thefe  women  carried  knives 
in  their  hands,  others  grafped  ferpents. 

After  thefe  advanced  another  chariot,  twelve  feet  in 
breadth,  and  drawn  by  fixty  men.  In  this  was  the  ftatue 
of  Nyfl'a,  or  Nyfa,  fitting,  §  twelve  feet  high,  and 
clothed  with  a  yellow  veft  embroidered  with  gold,  over 
which  was  another  Laconic  habit.  1  he  ffatue  rofe  by 
the  aid  of  fome  machines  that  were  not  touched  by  any 

perfon, 

*  All  chariots  in  general,  of  which  mention  will  be  made  in  the 
fequel  of  this  relation,  had  alfo  four  wheels.  ... 

-t  This  word  is  frequently  ilfed  in  the  prefent  defcnption  ;  it  is  the 
name  of  a  Greek  meafure,  which  correfponds  moil  with  the  Roman 
amphora,  but  was  fomewhat  larger.  It  contained  nine  gallons. 

£  Myjt'ua  V annus  Iaccbi.  Vug. 

t)  She  is  thought  to  have  been  the  nurfe  of  Bacchus. 
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perfon,  and  after  it  had  poured  milk  out  of  a  golden 
cup,  it  refunied  its  former  feat.  Its  left  hand  held  a 
thyrfus  adorned  with  ribbands, and  wore  a  golden  crown, 
on  the  top  of  which  were  reprefented  various  leaves  of 
ivy,  with  clufters  of  grapes,  compofed  of  gems.  It  was 
covered  with  a  deep  lhade,  formed  by  a  blended  foliage, 
and  a  gilded  lamp  hung  at  each  corner  of  the  chariot. 

After  this  came  another  chariot,  thirty-fix  feet  in 
length,  and  twenty-four  in  breadth,  and  drawn  by  three 
hundred  men.  On  this  was  placed  a  wine-prefs,  alfo 
thirty-fix  feet  long,  and  twenty-two  and  a  half  broad; 
this  was  full  of  the  produce  of  the  vintage.  Sixty 
fatyrs  trod  the  grapes,  to  the  found  of  the  flute,  and 
fung  fuch  airs  as  correfponded  with  the  aftion  in  which 
they  were  employed.  Silenus  was  the  chief  of  the 
band,  and  itreams  of  wine  flowed  from  the  chariot, 
throughout  the  whole  progrefs. 

Another  chariot  of  the  fame  magnitude,  was  drawn 
by  fix  hundred  men.  This  carried  a  fat  of  a  prodigious 
fize,  made  of  leopard  fkins  fewed  together.  The  veflel 
contained  three  thoufand  meafures,  and  {hed  a  conftant 
effufion  of  wine  during  the  proeeflion. 

This  chariot  was  followed  by  an  hundred  and  twenty 
crowned  fatyrs  and  Sileni,  carrying  pots,  flaggons,  and 
large  cups,  all  of  gold. 

This  troop  was  immediately  fucceeded  by  a  filver  fat, 
containing  fix  hundred  metretes,  and  placed  on  a  chariot 
drawn  by  the  fame  number  of  men.  The  vefiel  was 
adorned  with  chafed  work,  and  the  rim,  together  with 
the  two  handles  and  the  bafe,  were  embellifhed  with  the 
figures  of  animals.  The  middle  part  of  it  was  encom- 
paffed  with  a  golden  crown  adorned  with  jewels. 

Next  appeared  two  filver  bowls,  eighteen  feet  in  dia¬ 
meter,  and  nine  in  height.  The  upper  part  of  their 
circumference  was  adorned  with  finds,  and  the  bottom 
with  feveral  animals,  three  of  which  were  a  foot  and  a 
half  high,  and  many  more  of  a  lefler  fize. 

Thefe  were  followed  by  ten  great  fats,  and  fixteen 
other  veffels,  the  largeft  of  which  contained  thirty 

metretes, 
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metretes,  and  the  leaftfive:  there  were  likewise  ten 
cauldrons,  twenty-four  vafes  with  two  handles,  anddif- 
pofed  on  five  falvers;  two  filver  wine-preffes,  on  which 
were  placed  twenty-four  goblets ;  a  table  of  mafTy  filver, 
eighteen  feet  in  length,  and  thirty  more  of  fix;  four 
tripods,  one  of  which  was  of  maffy  filver,  and  had  a  cir- 
cumference  of  twenty-four  feet;  the  other  three,  that  were 
fmaller,  were  adorned  with  precious  ftones  inthe  middle. 

Then  came  twenty  Delphic  tripods,  all  of  filver, 
and  fomething  lefs  than  the  preceding.  They  were 
likewife  accompanied  with  twenty-fix  beakers,  fixteen 
flaggons,  and  an  hundred  and  fixty  other  veffels,  the 
largeft  of  which  contained  fix  metretes,  and  the  Imalleft 
two.  All  thefe  veiTels  were  of  filver. 

After  thefe  came  the  golden  vellels;  four  of  which, 
called  Laconics,  were  crowned  with  vine  leaves  :  there 
were  likewife  two  Corinthian  vafes,  wdiofe  rims  and 
middle  circumference  were  embellilhed  with  the  figures 
of  animals;  thefe  contained  eight  metretes:  a  wine- 
prefs,  on  which  ten  goblets  were  placed :  two  other 
vafes,  each  of  which  contained  five  metretes:  and  two 
more  that  held  a  couple  of  meafures :  twenty-two  veffels 
for  preferving  liquors  cool,  the  largeft  of  which  con¬ 
tained  thirty  metretes, and  the  leaft  one:  four  golden  tripods 
of  an  extraordinary  fize:  akirfdof  goldenbafket,  intended 
as  a  repofitory  for  veffels  of  the  fame  metal ;  this  was  en¬ 
riched  with  jewels,  and  was  five  feet  in  length;  it  was 
likewife  divided  into  fix  partitions,  one  above  another, 
and  adorned  with  various  figures  of  aninals,  above  three 
feet  in  height;  two  goblets,  and  two  glafs  bowls  with 
golden  ornaments :  two  falvers  of  gold,  four  cubits  in  dia¬ 
meter,  and  three  others  of  lefs  dimenfions :  ten  beakers : 
an  altar  four  feet  and  a  half  high ;  and  twenty-five  difhes. 

After  this  rich  equipage,  marched  fixteen  hundred 
youths,  habited  in  white  vefts,  and  crowned,  fome  of 
them  with  ivy,  others  with  branches  of  the  pine.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  of  this  band  carried  golden  vafes,  and 
four  hundred  of  them  vafes  of  filver.  Three  hundred 
more. carried  filver  veffels,  made  to  keep  liquors  cool. 

~  After 
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After  thefe  appeared  another  troop  bearing  large 
drinking  veft'els,  fouie  of  which  were  of  gold,  fifty  of 
{liver,  and  three  hundred  diverfified  with  various  colours. 

There  were  likewife  feveral  tables,  fix  feet  in  length, 
and  fupporting  a  variety  of  remarkable  objefts.  On 
one  was  reprefented  the  bed  of  Semele,  on  which  were 
difpofed  feveral  veils,  fome  of  golden  brocade,  others 
adorned  with  precious  ftones. 

We  mull  not  omit  a  chariot  thirty-three  feet  in  length, 
and  twenty-one  in  breadth,  drawn  by  five  hundred  men. 
In  this  was  the  reprefentation  of  a  deep  cavern,  fhrouded 
with  ivy  and  vine  leaves :  feveral  pigeons,  ring-doves, 
and  turtles  iffued  out  of  the  aperture,  and  flew  about. 
Little  bands  were  faflened  to  their  feet,  that  they 
might  be  caught  by  the  people  around  them.  Two 
fountains,  likewife,  one  of  milk  and  the  other  of  wine, 
flowed  out  of  the  cavern.  All  the  nymphs  who  flood 
round  it  wore  crowns  of  gold.  Mercury  was  alfo 
feen,  with  a  golden  caduceus  in  his  hand,  and  clothed 
in  a  fplendid  manner. 

The  expedition  of  Bacchus  into  the  Indies  was  ex¬ 
hibited  in  another  chariot,  where  the  god  was  repre¬ 
fented  by  a  flatue,  eight  feet  in  height,  and  mounted 
upon  an  elephant.  He  was  arrayed  in  purple,  and 
wore  a  golden  crown,  intermixed  with  twining  ivy  and 
vine-leaves.  A  long  thyrfus  of  gold  was  in  his  hand, 
and  his  fandals  were  of  the  fame  metal.  On  the  neck 
of  the  elephant  was  feated  a  fatyr  above  feven  feet  high, 
with  a  crown  of  gold  on  his  head,  formed  in  imitation 
of  pine  branches,  and  blowing  a  kind  of  trumpet  made 
of  a  goafs  horn.  The  trappings  of  the  elephant  were 
of  gold,  and  his  neck  was  adorned  with  a  crown  of 
that  metal  fhaped  like  the  foliage  of  ivy. 

This  chariot  was  followed  by  five  hundred  young 
virgins,  adorned  with  purple  veils  and  golden  zones. 
An  hundred  and  twenty  of  them,  who  commanded  the 
reft,  wore  crowns  of  gold  that  feemed  to  be  compofed 
of  the  branches  of  pine. 


Next 
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Next  to  thefe  came  an  hundred  and  twenty  fatyrs, 
armed  at  all  points,  fome  in  filver,  and  others  in  copper 
arms. 

To  thefe  fucceeded  five  troops  of  Sileni,  and  crowned 
fatyrs,  mounted  on  afles,  fome  of  whom  were  entirely 
harnefi'ed  with  gold,  the  reft  with  filver. 

After  this  troop  appeared  a  long  train  of  chariots, 
twenty-four  of  which  were  drawn  by  elephants;  fixty 
by  he-goats;  twelve  by  lions;  fix  by  oryges,  a  fpecies  of 
goats;  fifteen  by  buffaloes;  four  by  wild  afles;  eight  by 
oftriches;  and  feven  by  flags.  In  thefe  chariots  were 
little  youths,  habited  like  charioteers,  and  wearing  hats 
with  broad  brims.  They' were  accompanied  by  others 
of  a  lefs  ftature,  clothed  in  mantles  embroidered  with 
gold.  The  boys  who  performed  the  office  of  charioteers, 
were  crowned  with  branches  of  pine;  and  the  leffer 
youths  with  ivy. 

On  each  fide  of  thefe  were  three  chariots  drawn  by 
camels,  and  followed  by  others  drawn  by  mules.  In 
thefe  chariots  were  feveral  tents,  refembling  thofe  of 
the  Barbarians,  with  Indian  women,  and  thole  of  other 
nations,  habited  like  {laves.  Some  of  thefe  camels 
carried  three  hundred  pounds  weight  of  incenfe; 
others  two  hundred  of  faffron,  cinnamon,  iris,  and 
other  odoriferous  fpices. 

At  a  little  diftance  from  thefe,  marched  a  band  of 
Ethiopians,  armed  with  pikes.  One  body  of  thefe  car¬ 
ried  fix  hundred  elephants’  teeth;  another,  two  thoufand 
branches  of  ebony;  a  third,  cups  of  gold  and  filver, 
with  a  large  quantity  of  gold- duff. 

After  thefe  came  two  hunters  carrying  gilded  darts, 
and  marching  at  the  head  of  two  thoufand  four  hundred 
dogs  of  the  Indian,-  Hyrcanian,  and  Moloffian  breed, 
befide  a  variety  of  other  fpecies. 

They  were  fucceeded  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  men 
fupporting  trees,  to  which  were  faftened  feveral  fpecies 
of  birds  and  deer.  Cages  were  alfo  carried,  in  which 
were  parrots,  peacocks,  turkey  hens,  pheafants,  and  a 
great  number  of  Ethiopian  birds.  After  thefe  appeared 

a  hun- 
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a  hundred  and  thirty  fheep  of  that  country;  three  hun¬ 
dred  of  the  Arabian  breed;  twenty  of  the  ifland  of 
Euboea;  twentv-fix  white  Indian  oxen,  eight  of  the 
Ethiopian  fpecies;  alfo  a  large  white  bear;  fourteen 
leopards;  fixteen  panthers;  four  lynxes;  three  fmall 
bears;  a  camelopard,*  and  an  Ethiopian  rhinoceros. 

Bacchus  advanced  next,  feated  in  a  chariot,  and 
weari ng  a  golden  crown  embellifhed  with  ivy-leaves. 
He  was  represented  as  taking  lanftuary  at  the  altar  of 
Rhea,  from  the  perfection  of  Juno.  Priapus  was 
placed  near  him,  with  a  crown  ol  gold  formed  like  the 
leaves  of  ivy.  The  ftatue  of  Juno  was  crowned  with  a 
golden  diadem;  and  thofe  of'  Alexander  and  Ptolemy 
wore  crowns  of  fine  gold,  reprelenting  ivy-leaves.  1  he 
image  of  Virtue  was  placed  near  that  of  Ptolemy,  and 
on  her  head  was  a  crown  of  gold  made  in  imitation  of 
olive-branches.  Another  ftatue,  reprefenting  the  city 
of  Corinth,  was  alfo  near  Ptolemy  with  a  golden  diaderA 
on  its  head.  At  a  little  diftance  from  each  of  thefie  was 
a  great  vafe  filled  with  golden  cups,  and  a  large  bowl 
of  the  fame  metal,  which  contained  five  metretes. 

This  chariot  was  followed  by  feveral  women  richly 
arrayed,  and  bearing  the  names  of  the  Ionian,  and  other 
Greek  cities  in  Afia;  with  the  illands  which  had  for¬ 
merly  been  conquered  by  the  Perfians.  All  this  train 
wore  crowns  of  gold. 

In  another  chariot  was  a  golden  thyrfus,  a  hundred 
and  thirty-five  feet  in  length,  and  a  fiiver  lance  eighty 
feet  long. 

In  this  part  of  the  proceffion  were  a  variety  of  wild 
beafts  and  horfes,  and  twenty-four  lions  of  a  prodigious 
fize;  and  alfo  a  great  number  of  chariots,  in  which  were 
not  only  the  ftatues  of  kings,  but  thofe  of  feveral  dei¬ 
ties. 

After  thefe  came  a  chorus  of  fix  hundred  men,  among 
whom  were  three  hundred  who  played  on  gilded  harps, 
and  wore  golden  crowns.  At  a  Imall  diftance  from  this 

band 

*  This  animal,  whether  real  or  fabulous,  is  mentioned  by  Horace, 

Diverfum  cQnfitfa  genus  puntbcra  camclo. 
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band  marched  two  thoufand  bulls,  all  of  the  fame  co¬ 
lour,  and  adorned  with  golden  frontlets,  in  the  middle 
of  which  Fofe  a  crown  of  the  fame  metal.  They  were 
alfo  adorned  with  a  collar,  and  an  aegis*  hung  on  the 
•breaft  of  each.  All  thefe  habiliments  were  of  gold. 
The  procellion  of  Jupiter,  and  a  great  numberof  other 
deities,  advanced  next,  and,  after  all  the  reif,  that  of 
Alexander,  whofe  ftatue  of  inafi'y  gold  was  placed  in  a 
chariot  drawn  by  elephants;  on  one  fide  of  this  ftatue 
flood  Viclory,  and  on  the  other  Minerva. 

The  procefhon  was  graced  with  feveral  thrones  of  gold 
and  ivory,  on  one  of  which  was  a  large  diadem  of  gold, 
and  on  another  a  horn  ol  the  fame  metal.  A  third  fup- 
potted  a  crown  ;  and  a  fourth  a  horn  of  folid  gold.  On 
the  throne  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  the  father  of  the  reigning 
prince,  was  a  golden  crown,  which  weighed  ten  thoufand 
pieces  of  gold,+  each  containing  four  drachmas. 

In  this  procellion  were  likewife  three  hundred  golden 
vales,  in  which  perfumes  were  to  be  burnt;-  fifty  gilded 
•altars,  encompaffed  with  golden  crowns.  Four  torches 
of  gold,  fifteen  feet  in  height,  were  fattened  to  one  of 
thefe  altars.  There  were  likewife  twelvegilded  hearths, 
one  of  which  was  eighteen  feet  in  circumference,  and 
-fixty  in  height;  and  another  was  only  twelve  feet  and  a 
half  high.  Nine  Delphic  tripods  of  gold  appeared 
next,  having  fix  feet  in  their  altitude;  and  there  were 
fix  others,  nine  feet  in  height.  The  largeft  of  all  was 
forty-five  feet  high;  feveral  animals  in  gold  were  placed 
upon  it,  and  its  upper  part  was  encompaffed  with  a 
golden  crown,  formed  of  a  foliage  of  vine-leaves. 

After  thefe  were  feen  feveral  gilded  palms,  twelve 
feet  in  length,  together  with  a  caduceus,  gilt  alfo,  fixty- 
fix  feet  long;  a  gilded  thunder-bolt,  in  length  fixty 
feet;  a  gilded  temple,  fixty  feet  in  circumference;  a 
double  horn  twelve  feet  long;  a  vaft  number  of  gilded 

animals, 

*  A  kind  of  buckler  which  covered  the  breaft. 

+  The  Attick.  Staler,  ufually  called  xfua-t??,  was  e4ual  to  tcn  livres 
of  French  money  ;  the  value  therefore  of  this  linglc  crown  amounted 
to  a  hundred  thoufand  French  livres,  which  are  about  five  thouland 
pounds  fterling. 
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animals,  feveral  of  which  were  eighteen  feet  in  height. 
..To  thefe  were  added  feveral  deer  of  a  ftupendous  fize, 
and  a  fet  of  eagles  thirty  leet  high. 

Three  thoufand  and  two  hundred  crowns  of  gold  were 
likewife  carried  in  this  procefhon  ;  together  with  a  con¬ 
secrated  crown,  containing  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet, 
undoubtedly,  in  its  circumference;  it  was  likewile  adorn¬ 
ed  with  a  profufion  of  gems,  and  fur-rounded  the  en¬ 
trance  into  the  temple  of  Berenice.  Several  large 
crowns  of  gold  were  alfo  fupported  by  young  virgins 
richly  habited.  One  of  thefe  crowns  was  three  feet  in 
height,  with  a  circumference  of  twenty-four. 

Thefe  ornaments  of  the  procefhon  were  accompanied 
with  a  golden  cuirafs,  eighteen  leet  in  height ;  and 
another  of  filver,  twenty-leven  feet  high.  On  this  latter 
was  the  reprefentation  of  two  thunder-bolts  of  gold, 
eighteen  feet  in  length;  with  an  oaken  crown  embellifh- 
ed  with  jewels;  twenty  golden  bucklers;  fixty-four 
complete  fuits  of  golden  armour;  two  boots  of  the  fame 
metal,  four  feet  and  a  half  in  length;  twelve  bafons;  a 
great  number  of  flaggons;  ten  large  vafes  of  perfume? 
for  the  baths;  twelve  beakers;  fifty  difhes,  and  a  large 
number  of  tables;  all  thefe  were  of  gold.  There  were 
likewife  five  tables  covered  with  golden  goblets  ;  and  a 
horn  of  folid  gold,  forty-four  feet  in  length.  All  thefe 
golden  veffels  and  other  ornaments,  were  in  a  feparate 
,  procefhon  from  that  of  Bacchus,  which  has  been  al¬ 
ready  deferibed. 

There  were  likewife  four  hundred  chariots  laden  with 
veffels,  and  other  works  of  filver  ;  twenty  others  filled 
with  golden  veffels,  and  eight  hundred  more  appropriated 
to  the  carnage  of  aromatic  fpices. 

The  troops  that  guarded  this  proceffion  were  com- 
pofed  of  fifty-feven  ihoufancfand  fix  hundred  foot,  and 
twenty-three  thoufand  horfe,  all  dreffed  and  armed  in  a 
magnificent  manner. 

During  the  games  and  public  combats,  which  con¬ 
tinued  for  fome  days  after  this  pompous  folemnity,  Pto¬ 
lemy  Soter  prel'ented  the  vifiors  with  twenty  crowns  of 
,  .  gold. 
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gold,  and  they  received  twenty-three  from  his  confort 
Berenice.  It  appeared,  by  the  regifters  of  the  palace,, 
that  thefe  laft  crowns  were  valued  at  two  thoufand  two 
hundred  and -thirty  talents,  and  fifty  mime,  about  three 
hundred  and  thirty-four  thoufand  lour  hundred  pounds 
fterling:  from  whence  fome  judgment  may  be  formed 
of  the  immenfe  fums  to  which  all  the  gold  and  filver 
employed  in  this  Iplendid  ceremonial  amounted. 

Such  was  the  magnificence  ((hall  I  call  it  religious, 
or  rather  theatrical  and  of  the  comic  drain?)  exhibited 
by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  at  his- coronation.  It  Fabricius, 
the  famous  Roman,  whom  I  have  formerly  mentioned, 
and  who  had  rendered  himfelf  fo  remarkable  for  his  con¬ 
tempt  of  gold  and  filver,  had  been  a  fpe&ator  of  this 
procellion,  I  am  perfuaded  that  the  fight  of  it  in  all  its 
parts,  would  have  proved  infupportable  to  him  ;  and  am 
inclined  to  think  he  would  have  thought  and  fpoken  like 
the  emperor  Vefpafian,  upon  an  occafion  which  had 
fome  refemblance  to  this.  He  and  his  fon  Titus  made 
a  triumphant  entry  into  Rome,  after  the  deftrutlion  of 
Jerufalem;  but  finding  himfelf  fatigued  with  the  ex- 
ceffive  length  of  that  pompous  proceffion,  he  could  not 
conceal  his  difpleafure,  and  declared,  that  he  wasjuftly 
punifhed  by  that  tedious  ceremony,  for  his  weaknefs  in 
defiring  a  triumph  at  his  advanced  age.* 

In  this  feftival  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  no  part  of  it 
was  condu&ed  with  any  elegance,  or  had  the  leaf!  air  of 
tafte  and  genius.  An  amazing  prodigality  of  gold  and 
filver  was  difplayed,  which  makes  me  recolleft  a  pafiage 
in  Salluft,  the  beauty  and  force  of  which  I  have  the  mor¬ 
tification  not  to  be  able  to  render  in  our  language.  Ca¬ 
tiline  intended  to  reprefent  the  immoderate  luxury  of  the 
Romans  his  contemporaries,  who  lavifhed  immenfe  fums 
in  the  purchafe  of  pi&ures,  ffatues,  wrought  plate,  and 
fuperb  buildings.  “  They  draw  out  (fays  he)  and  tor- 
“  meat  their  void  and  filver  by  all  imaginable  methods,” 

I  (mull 

*  AJeo  nihil  ornamentorum  extrinfecus  cupide  appetivit,  ut  triumph!  die 
fltigatus  tarditate  &  tcedio  pompee,  non  rcucuerit  mcrito  Je  p!e£Ii,  qui  tri- 
umplbjfln—tam  it/epti  Jcnex  I'oncupijjet.  S t'-- ion.  in  Vclpat.  c.  xii. 
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(I  muff  intreat  the  reader’s  excufe  for  this  literal  tranf- 
lation)  “  and  yet  this  excefs  of  prodigality  is  incapable 
“  of  exhaufting  and  overcoming  their  riches,”  Omnibus 
modis  pccuniam  trahunt,  vexant  /*  tamen  fumma  lufodine 
divitias  fuas  vincere  nequeunt.  In  fuch  profufions  as 
thefe,  did  the  whole  merit  of  Philadelphus  confift  on 
this  occafion. 

What  could  there  be  truly  great  or  admirable  in  this 
vain  oftentation  of  riches,  and  awafle  of  fuch  immenfe 
treafure  in  a  bottomlefs  abyfs,  after  they  had  coft  the 
people  fo  many  fatiguing  labours,  and  perhaps  had  been 
amaffed  by  a  long  feries  of  violent  exactions  ?  The  fpoils 
of  whole  provinces  and  cities  were  facrificed  to  the 
curiofity  of  a  fingle  day,  and  difplayed  to  public  view 
only  to  raifethe  frivolous  admiration  of  a  ftupid  populace, 
without  conducing  to  the  leaft  real  advantage  or  utility. 
Nothing  ever  argued  a  more  profound  ignorance  of  the 
true  ul’e  of  riches  and  folid  glory,  and  of  whatever  elfe 
has  any  juft  pretenfions  to  the  efteem  of  mankind. 

But  what  can  we  fay,  when  we  behold  a  facred  pro- 
ceflion,  and  a  folemnity  of  religion  converted  into  a 
public  fchool  of  intemperance  and  licentioufnefs,  fuch 
as  are  only  proper  to  excite  the  moft  fhameful  paffions 
in  the  fpeftators,  and  induce  an  utter  depravity  of  man¬ 
ners;  by  prefentingto  their  view  all  the  utenfils  of  ex¬ 
cefs  and  debauch,  with  the  moft  powerful  allurements 
to  indulge  them,  and  that  under  pretext  of  paying  adora¬ 
tion,  to  the  gods  !  What  divinities  muft  thole  be,  that 
would  exaci ,  or  fo  much  as  fuller  fo  fcandalous  a  pomp 
in  their  worlhip  I 

*  Thefe  metaphorical  terms,  trahunt ,  -vexant ,  -vincere  nequeunt,  may 
poflibly  be  derived  from  the  combats  of  the  Athlete,  wherein,  after 
one  or  them  has  thrown  his  adverfary,  and  imagines  himfclf  victorious, 
he  drags  him  along  the  Arena,  in  light  of  the  l'peclators,  twills,  fhakes, 
and  torments  him,  without  being  able  to  extort  a  confefiion  from  him 
of  his  defeat.  In  this  contell,  therefore,  wherein  the  Roman  author 
reprefents  luxury  and  riches  to  be  engaged,  all  the  profufions  of  the 
former  were  incapable  of  exhaufting  and  overcoming  her  riches. 
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Sect.  V.  The  commencement  oj  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus.  The  death  of  Demetrius  Phalereus. 
Seleucus  refgns  his  queen  and  part  of  his  empire  to  his 
Jon  Antiochus.  The  war  between  Seleucus  and  L\fi~ 
viachus ;  the  latter  of  whom  is  flam  in  a  battle. 
Seleucus  is  affajfinated  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  on  whom 
he  had  conferred  a  multitude  of  obligations.  The  two 
Jons  of  Arfmoe  are  murdered  by  their  Uncle  Ceraunus , 
who  alfo  banijhes  that  prince/s.  Ceraunus  is  foon  pu- 
nifhedfor  thofe  crimes  by  the  irruption  of  the  Gauls, 
by  whom  lie  is  /lain  in  a  battle.  The  attempt  of  that 
people  agaitfl  the  temple  of  Delphos.  Antigonus  efab- 
hfies  lumfedf  in  Macedonia. 

h  TDTOLEMY  Philadelphus,  after  the  death  of  his 
-*•  father,  became  foie  mafter  of  all  his  dominions, 
which  were  compofed  ot  Egypt,  and  many  provinces 
dependent  on  it,  that  is  to  fay,  Phoenicia,  Coelofvria, 
Arabia,  Libya,  Ethiopia,  the  iiland  of  Cyprus,  Pam- 
phylia,  Cilicia,  Lycia,  Caria,  and  the  ifles  called  the 
Cyclades. 

During  the  life  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  Philadelphus  had 
concealed  his  refentment  againft  Demetrius  Phalereus, 
for  the  advice  he  gave  that  prince,  when  lie  veas  delibe¬ 
rating  on  the  choice  ot  a  fucceffor.  But  when  the  fove- 
reign  power  entirely  devolved  upon  him,  he  caufed  that 
philofopher  to  be  feifed,  and  fent  with  a  ftrong  guard  to 
a  remote  fortrefs,  where  he  ordered  him  to  be  confined, 
till  he  fhould  determine  in  what  manner  to  treat  him. 
*  But  at  la  ft  the  bite  of  an  afpic  put  a  period  to  the  life 
of  that  great  man,  who  merited  a  better  fate. 

The  teftirnonies  in  his  favour  ot  Cicero,  Strabo, 
Plutarch,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  many  others,  leave  no 
room  to  doubt  of  the  probity  and  wifdom  of  his  govern¬ 
ment;  we  therefore  lhall  only  confider  what  has  been 
obfervecl  with  refpect  to  his  eloquence. 

The 

hA.  M-  3-21.  Ant.  J.  C.  283.  Theocrit.  Idyll,  xvii. 

*  Dio’g.  Laert.  in  Demecr.  Cic.  incut,  pro  Rabir.  Polt.  n.  13. 
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The  oh  a  rafters  of  his  writings,  as  Cicero  obferves 
in  feveral  places,*  were  fweetnefs,  elegance,  beauty, 
numbers  and  ornament,  fo  that  it  was  eafy  to  diftinguifh' 
in  them  the  difciple  ol  Theophraftus.  He  excelled  in 
that  fpecies  ot  eloquence,  which  is  called  the  temperate 
and  florid.  His  flyle,  in  other  refpefts  gentle  and  calm, 
was  adorned  and  ennobled  with  bold  and  Alining  me¬ 
taphors,  that  exalted  and  enlivened  his  difeourfe,  other- 
wife  not  dignified  to  any  great  degree  with  rich  fenti- 
ments,  and  thofe  beauties  that  conftitutethe  great  and  the- 
fublime.  He  was  rather  to  be  confideredas  a  wrefller,- 
formed  inthelhadeand  tranquillity,  for  public  games  and 
fpeftacles,  than  as  a  foldier  inured  to  arms  by  exercife, 
and  quitting  his  tent  to  attack  an  enemy.  His  difeourfe 
had,  indeed,  the  faculty  of  affefting  his  hearers  with 
fomething  grateful  and  tender,  but  it  wanted  energy  to 
infpire  the  force  and  ardour  that  inflame  the  mind,  and 
only  left  in  it  at  mod  an  agreeable  remembrance  of  fome 
tranfient  fweetnefs  and  graces,  not  unlike  that  we  retain 
alter  hearing  the  moil  harmonious  concerts. 

It  muff  be  confefied,  this  Ipecies  of  eloquence  has  its 
merit,  when  limited  to  juft  bounds;  but  as  it  is  very 
difficult  and  unufual  to  preferve  the  due  mediocrity  in 
this  particular,  and  to  fupprefs  the  fallies  of  a  rich  and 
lively  imagination,  not  always  guided  by  the  judgment; 
this  kind  of  eloquence  is  apt,  therefore,  to  degenerate, 
and  become,  even  from  its  own  beauties,  a  pernicious 
delicacy,  which  at  length  vitiates  and  depraves  the  tafle. 
This  was  theeffeft,  according  to  Cicero  and  Quintilian, 
who  were  good  judges  in  this  point,  of  the  florid  and 

fludied 

*  Demetrius  Phalereus  in  hoc  numero  haberi  potrjl  :  difputator  fulfills, 
era  tar  par  urn  'vehement,  dulcix  tamen,  ut  Tbeopbrajli  difcipulum  poffis 
agnofeere.  Ofllc.  1.  i.  n.  3. 

Demetrius  Phalereus ,  ( ruditif/imus  ille  quidem,  fed  non  tam  armis  infli  - 
tutus ,  quam  palcejlra .  llaque  dele  Bab  at  magis  Aikenienfes ,  quam  infant- 
mabat.  Procefftrat  e?iim  in  f  V.em  pulverem ,  non  ut  e  militari  tabernacuLo 
ftb  ut  d  Tbeopkrajii,  doEiiJjimi  hominis ,  umbraculis—Suavisziiderimai. 
luit ,  quam  gravis  ;  fed  fuavitate  ea,  qua  perfunderet  animos ,  non  qua 
perfringeret :  Cf  tantum  ut  memoriam  concinnitatis  fiusy  non  ( quem  admo- 
dum  de  Pericle  feripfit  pupolis)  cum  dele  Slat  i  one  aculeos  etiam  relinqueret 
in  animis  eorum  a  quibus  ejfet  anditus,  De  cl&r.  Out.  n.  37  k  3# . 
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ftudied graces  pecuiiartothe  ftyle  of  Demetrius.  Athens, 
till  his  time,*  had  been  accuftomed  to  a  noble  and  ma- 
jeftic  eloquence,  whole  character  was  a  natural  beauty 
without  paint  and  glitter.  Demetrius  was  the  firfl  that 
revolted  againft  this  manly  and  folid  eloquence,  to  which 
he  fubftituted  a  foft  and  languiihing  fpecies,  that  abated 
the  vigour  of  the  mind,  and  at  length  rendered  falfe 
talfe  predominant. 

Two  of  Alexander’s  captains  furvived  Ptolemy,  Lyfi- 
machus  and  Seleucus,  who,  till  then,  had  always  been 
united  by  intereft  and  friendfhip,  and  were  engaged  to 
each  other  by  treaties  and  confederations:  and  as  they 
were  now  advancing  to  the  period  of  their  days  (for 
each  of  them  had  exceeded  fourfcore  years  of  age)  one 
would  have  thought  they  fhould  have  been  clelirous  of 
ending  their  lives  in  the  union  which  had  fo  long  fub- 
fiffed  between  them:  inftead  of  which,  their  mutual 
deftrutlion  by  war,  became  the  whole  objeft  of  their  \ 
thoughts,  on  the  following  occafion. 

Lyfimachus,  after  the  marriage  of  his  fon  Agathocles  ' 
with  Lyfandra,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Ptolemy,  ef- 
poufed  another  himfeif,  whofe  name  was  Arfmoe,  and  ' 
had  feveral  children  by  her.  k  The  different  interefts  I 
of  thefe  two  filters  led  them  into  all  forts  of  intrigues,  to 
form  a  powerful  party  in  their  favour,  upon  the  death  of 
Lyfimachus*  What  are  ambitious  wives  and  mothers 
not  capable  of  attempting!  Their  oppofition  to  each 
other  was  not  the  mere  effect  of  perfonal  intereft,  but 
was  chiefly  fomented  by  the  differences  of  their  mothers. 
Lyfandra  was  the  daughter  of  Rurydice,  and  Arflnoe  of 
Berenice.  The  arrival  of  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  the  bro¬ 
ther  of  Philadelphia,  at  this  court,  made  Arfmoe  ap- 
prehenfive  that  Ins  intereft  would  {Lengthen  too  much 
the  party  of  Lyfandra,  who  was  his  fifter  by  the  lame 

mother ; 

k  Juftin.  1.  xvii.  c.  r.  Appian.  in  Syriac.  Pan  fan.  in  Attic,  p.  )?• 

*  Htsc  astas  cjjudit  banc  c opium  ;  ut  opinio  meaferf,  fhccus  iilc  & 
fanguis  incorruptus  ttfqple  ad  banc  atatem  orator  uni  fait,  in  yia  natiiradh 
ineJJ'ct ,  non  faedtus ,  nitor—Hic  ( Phalcuus )  primus  injfexit  oratior.on^  d 
tarn  miffem  ‘tetKnwjui  tedaiJit.  Dcclar.Ornt.il.  36  3L 
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\  mother;  and  that  they  would  accomplifh  the  deftru£tion 
ofherfelf,  and  her  own  children,  at  the  death  of  Lyfi- 
inachus.  This  calamity  Ilia  was  determined  to  prevent, 
by  facrificing  Agathocles  to  her  fufpicions;  and  lhc  fuc- 
ceeded  in  her  defign,  by  reprefenting  him  to  her  hufband, 
as  one  who  had  formed  a  confpiracy  againft  his  life 
and  crown,  by  which  Ihe  fo  much  incenfed  him  againft 
liis  own  foil,  that  he  caufed  him  to  be  imprifoneS  and 
put  to  death.  Lyfandra  and  her  children,  with  her  bro¬ 
ther  Ceraunus,  and  Alexander,  another  foil  of  Lvfima- 
clius,  took  fanftuary  in  the  court  of  Seleucus,  and  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  him  to  declare  war  againft  Lyfimachus. 
Several  of  the  principal  officers  of  this  prince,  and  even 
thofe  who  had  been  mo  ft  devoted  to  his  intereft,  were 
ftruck  with  fo  much  horror  at  the  murder  of  his  fon, 
that  they  entirely  abandoned  him,  and  retired  to  the 
i.court  of  Seleucus,  where  they  ftreiigthened-theremon- 
•ftrances  of  Lyfandra  by  their  own  complaints.  Seleucus 
was' eafily  induced  to  undertake  this  war,  for  which  he 
;.was  already  fufliciently  difpoled  by  views  of  intereft. 

1  Before  he  engaged  in  this  enterprifc,  he  rofigned 
[his  queen  Stratonice  to  his  fon  Antiochus,  for  a  reafon 
I  fhall  foon  relate,  and  configned  to  him,  at  the  fame 
<time,  a  confiderable  part  of  his  empire,  referving  to 
;himfelf  no  other  territories  but  the  provinces  between 
;the  Euphrates  and  the  fea. 

1  Antiochus  was  feifed  with  a  lingering  diftemper,  of 
which  the  phyficians  were  incapable  of  difcovering  tfje 
,:aufe ;  for  which  reafon  his  condition  was  thought  entirely 
defperate.  It  is  eafy  to  conceive  the  inquietude  of  a 
father  who  beheld  himfelf  on  the  point  of  lofing  his  fon 
..n  the  flower  of  his  age;  whom  he  had  intended  for  his 
ucceflor  in  his  vaft  dominions,  and  in  whom  all  the 
lappinefs  of  his  life  confided.  Erafiffratus,  the  moll 
ittentive  and  fkilful  of  all  the  phyficians,  having  care- 
ully  confidcred  every  fymptom  with  which  the  indil'pofi- 
lonof  theyoungprince  wasattended,  believed  at  laftthat 
ie  had  difeovered  its  true  caufe,  and  that  it  proceeded 
Vol.yil.  1  K  *  tron> 

rpiut".  inDemetr.  p.  $o5,  907.  Appian.  in  Syr.  p.  izfi— u3. 
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from  a  paffion  he  had  entertained  for  fome  lady ;  in  which- 
conjedlure  he  was  not  deceived.  It,  however,  was  more 
difficult  to  difcover  the  objefft  of  a  paffion,  the  more 
violent  from  the  fecrecy  in  which  it  remained.  The 
phyfician,  therefore,  to  allure  himfelf  fully  of  what  he 
furmifed,  palled  whole  days  in  the  apartment  of  his  pa¬ 
tient,  and  when  he  faw  any  lady  enter,  he  carefully  ob- 
ferved  the  countenance  of  the  prince,  and  never  difco- 
vered  the  leaft  emotion  in  him,  except  when  Stratonice 
came  into  the  chamber,  either  alone,  or  with  her  confort ; 
at  which  times  the  young  prince  was,  as  Plutarch  ob- 
ferves,  always  affefted  with  the  fymptoms  defcribed  by 
Sappho,  as  fo  many  indications  of  a  violent  paffion. 
Such,  forinftance,  as  a  fuppreffion  of  voice;  burning 
blufhes;  fuffufion  of  fight;  cold  fweat;  a  fenfible  in¬ 
equality  and  diforder  of  pulfe  ;  with  a  variety  of  the  like 
fymptoms.  When  the  phyfician  was  afterwards  alone 
with  his  patient,  he  managed  his  inquiries  with  fo  much 
dexterity,  as  at  lafl  drew  the  fecret  from  him.  Antio- 
chus  confefred  his  paffion  for  queen  Stratonice  his  mother- 
in-law,  and  declared  that  he  had  in  vain  employed  all 
his  efforts  to  vanquifh  it :  he  added,  that  he  had  a  thou- 
fand  times  had  recourfe  to  every  confideration  that  could 
be  reprefented  to  his  thoughts,  in  fuch  a  conj  un6t ure ;  par¬ 
ticularly  therefpefl  due  from  him  to  a  father  and  fove- 
reign,  by  whom  he  was  tenderly  beloved  ;  the  fhameful 
circumftance  of  indulging  a  paffion  altogether  unjuffifi- 
able,  and  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  decency  and  honour ; 
the  folly  of  harbouring  a  defign  he  ought  never  to  be 
defrrous  of  gratifying;  but  that  his  reafon  in  its  prefent 
ftate  of  diftra&ion,  entirely  engroffed  by  one  objeft, 
would  hearken  to  nothing.  And  he  concluded  with  de¬ 
claring,  that  to  puniffi  himfelf,  for  defires  involuntary  in 
one:  fen fe,  but  criminal  in  every  other,  he  had  refolved 
to  languiffi  to  death,  by  difeontinuing  all  care  of  his 
health,  and  abftaining  from  every  kind  of  food. 

The  phyfician  gained  a  very  confiderable  point,  by 
penetrating  into  the  fource  of  his  patient’s  diforder;  but 
the  application  of  the  proper  remedy  was  much  more 
difficult  to  be  accompliffied;  and  how  could  apropofalof 

this 
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this  nature  be  made  to  a  parent  and  king!  When  Seleu. 
cus  made  rhe  next  inquiry  after  his  fon’s  health,  Erafif- 
tratus  replied,  that  his  diftemperwas  incurable,  becaufe 
it  arofe  from  a  fecret  paflion  which  could  never  be  grati¬ 
fied,  as  the  lady  he  loved  was  not  to  be  obtained.  The 
father,  furprifed  and  afflifled  at  this  anfwer,  defired  to 
.know  why  the  lady  wras  not  to  be  obtained?  “  Becaufe 
fhe  is  my  wife,”  replied  the  phyfician,  “  and  I  am  not 
difpofed  to  yield  her  up  to  the  embraces  of  another.” — ■ 
And  will  you  not  part  with  her  then,”  replied  the 
king,  “  to  prefcrve  the  life  of  a  fon  I  fo  tenderly  love! 
Is  this  the  friendfiiip  you  profefs  for  me!” — “  Let  me 
intreat  vou,  my  lord,”  faid  Erafiftratus,  to  imagine 
yourfelf"  for  one  moment  in  my  place,  would  you  re. 
fign  your  Stratonice  to  his  arms  ?  If  you,  therefore, 
who  are  a  father,  would  not  confent  to  fuch  a  facrifice 
for  the  welfare  of  a  fon  lo  dear  to  you,  how  can  you 
expe£f  another  fhould  do  it  ?” — “  I  would  refign  Strato¬ 
nice,  and  my  empire  to  him,  with  all  my  foul,”  inter¬ 
rupted  the  king.  “  Your  majefiy  then,”  replied  the 
phyfician,  “  has  the  remedy  in  your  own  hands;  for 
he  loves  Stratonice.”  The  father  did  not  hefitate  a 
moment  after  this  declaration,  and  eafily  obtained  the 
confent  of  his  confort:  after  which  his  fon  and  that 
pnncefs  were  crowned  king  and  queen  of  Upper  Afia. 
“Julian  the  apoffate  relates,  in  a  fragment  of  his  writ¬ 
ings  {fill  extant,  that  Antiochus  could  not  efpoufe 
Stratonice  till  after  the  death  of  his  father. 

Whatever  traces  of  rcferve,  moderation,  and  even 
modefty,  appear  in  the  conduct  of  this  young  prince, 
his  example  ihows  us  the  misfortune  of  giving  the  leSfb 
entrance  into  the  heart  of  an  unlawful  paflion,  capable 
of  difcompofing  all  the  happinefs  and  tranquillity  of 
life. 

Seleucus  being  now  eafed  of  his  inquietude,  thought 
of  nothing  but  marching  againft  Lyfimachus.  He  there. 

K  2  fore 

■ 

“InMiiVp. 

®  Juftin.  1.  xvii.  c.  I.  a.  Appian.  in  Syr.  p.  t'8,  Memnon 
F.xcerpta  apud  Phot,  c,  ix.  Paufan  in  Attic,  p,  i8,  Orof  3-  ij 
Polyan.  4,  9, 
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fore  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  hne  army,  and  advanced 
into  Afia  Minor.  AIL  the  country  fubmitted  to  him,  as 
far  as  Sardis,  whiclr  lie  befieged  and  took;  by  which 
means  he  became  matter  of  all  the  treaiures  of  Lyfi- 
machus. 

0  This  latt,  having  patted  the  Hellefpont,  in  order  to 
check  the  progrefs  of  Seleucus,  gave  him  battle  in 
Phrygia,*  but  was  defeated  and  (lain ;  in  confequence 
of  which  Seleucus  rendered  himfelf  matter  of  all  his 
dominions.  His  greateft  pleafure  t  on  this  occafion  re- 
fulted  from  his  being  the  only  furvivor  of  all  the  captains 
of  Alexander,  and,  by  the  event  of  this  battle,  victori¬ 
ous,  over  conquerors  themfelves,  for  that  was  the  ex- 
prettion  he  thought  fit  to  ufe,  and  this  advantage  was 
confidered  by  him  as  the  effeCt  of  a  peculiar  providence 
in  his  favour.  This  latt  victory  was  undoubtedly  the 
beft  j uftification  of  the  title  of  Nicator,  or  the  con¬ 
queror,  which  he  had  already  attumed,  and  which  is 
ufually  given  him  by  the  hiftorians,  in  order  to  diftin- 
guifhhim  from  the  other  princes  who  reigned  after  him 
in  Syria  of  the  name  of  Seleucus. 

His  triumph,  on  this  occafion,  was  of  no  long  con¬ 
tinuance,  for  when  he  went,  feven  months  after  his 
viHory,  to  take  poflefiion  of  Macedonia,  where  he  pro- 
pofed  to  pafs  the  remainder  of  his  dai  s  in  thebofom  of 
his  native  country,  he  wasbafely  aflafiinated  by  Cerau- 
nus,  on  whom  he  had  conferred  innumerable  honours 
and  obligations:  for  he  had  received  him  into  his  court, 
when  he  fled  from  his  own  country,  and  had  treated  him 
fuitably  to  his  rank.  He  had  all'o  carried  that  prince 
with  him  in  that  expedition ;  intending,  when  it  fhould 
be  completed,  to  employ  the  fame  forces,  for  his  cftabhfh- 

ment 

o  A.  M.  3723.  Ant.  J.  C.  281. 

*  Porphyry  is  the  only  author  who  has  pointed  out  the  real  place) 
■where  this  battle  was  fought,  and  which  Eufebius,  by  an  evident 
miftake,  calls  Lnftead  of  the  field'  ot  Cyrus  ; 

mentioned  by  Strabo,  1.  xiii.  p.  629. 

■f  Ltetus  ea  victoria  Seleucus,  &  qued  ntajus  ca  vi  Stories  putabat,  folittn 
fe  de  cohorte  Aiex*ndri  retnanjiff'e  viiimmque  viciorum  extifij/'e,  non  biatta - 
num  ejjc  opus,  fed  divinum  munus ,  gloriabatur :  ignarmn  prorfus ,  non, 
multo  poji fragilitatU  hurr.anit  fe  ipfum  exen’pium  futuntm.  Justin.  1. 
JLVii.  C.  2. 
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ment  on  the  throne  of  his  father  in  Egypt.  But  as  this 
wretch  was  infenfible  of  all  the  favours  he  had  received, 
he  had  the  villainy  to  confpire  againlt  his  benefaflor ; 
whom  he  alfafiinated,  as  we  have  already  mentioned. 

He  had  reigned  twenty  years,  from  the  battle  of 
Ipfus,  when  the  title  of  king  was  fecured  to  him;  and 
thirty-one,  if  the  commencement  of  his  reign  be  fixed 
twelve  years  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  when  he 
became  mafler  of  Afia;  from  which  time  the  aera  of  the 
Selencidae  commences. 

v  A  late  diftertation  of  Monfieur  tie  la  Nauze  gives 
him  a  reign  of  snore  than  fifty  years,  by  adding  to  it 
the  nineteen  years  of  his  fon  Antiochus  Soter.  The 
author  pretends,  that  Seleucus  Nicator  did  not  entirely 
diveft  himfelf  of  the  government;  but  began  with 
making  a  partition  of  his  dominions ;  and  that  he  after¬ 
wards  re-united  them,  even  in  the  life-time  of  his  fon. 
He  has  produced  probable  t  ea  Tons  in  favour  of  his  opi¬ 
nion;  but  as  I  never  engage  in  conteffs  of  this  nature, 
I  fhall  confine  myfelf  to  the  chronology  of  Ufher, 

1  which  has  been  my  ufual  guide,  and  which  affigns, 
with  Father  Petau  and  Monfieur  Vaillant,  thirty-one 
years  to  the  reign  of  Seleucus  Nicator. 
j  This  prince  had  extraordinary  qualities;  and  without 
[-mentioning  his  military  accomplifhments,  it  may  be 
;1  juftly  laid,  that  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  among  the 
other  kings,  by  his  great  love  of  juftice,  a  benevolence, 
'  clemency,  and  a  peculiar  regard  to  religion,  that  en¬ 
deared  him  to  the  people.*  He  had  likewife  a  tafte  for 
polite  literature,  and  made  it  a  circumftance  of  pleafure 
’  and  glory  to  himfelf,  to  fend  back  to  the  Athenians  the 
library  of  which  Xerxes  had  difpoffefted  them,  and 
1  which  he  found  in  Perfia.  He  alfo  accompanied  that 
1  prefent  with  the  flatues  of  Harmodius  and  Ariftogiton, 
whom  the  Athenians  honoured  as  their  deliverers. 

The  friends  of  Lyfimachus,  with  thofe  who  had 
ferved  under  that  prince,  at  firft  confidered  Ceraunus  as 
theavengerof  his  death ;  andacknowledgedhim  for  their 

king, 

f  Tom.  VII.  desMem  de  I’Academie  des  Inforip.  &  Belles  Lettres. 
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king,  but  his  conduft  loon  caufed  them  to  change 
their  fentiments. 

q  He  did  not  expe£f  to  poffefs  the  dominions  of  Lyfi- 
machus  in  peace,  while  his  fifter  Arfinoe  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  {he  had  by  Lyfrmachus  were  living;  for  which 
reafen  he  determined  to  rid  himfelf  at  once  of  them  and 
the  apprehenfions  they  gave  him.  The  great  elf  crimes 
cod  the  ambitious  no  remorfe.  Ceraunus  feigned  a  paf- 
fion  for  his  fifter,  and  ffeetned  defirous  of  efpoulingher ; 
and  as  thefe  incelluous  marriages  were  frequent  and 
allowable  in  Egypt,  Arfinoe,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  natural  difpofition  of  her  brother,  protra&ed,  as 
much  as  poflible,  the  conclufion  of  that  affair,  the  con¬ 
fluences  ofNvhich  fhe  feared  would  be  fatal  to  herfelf 
and  children.  But  the  more  fhe  delayed,  and  concealed 
her  repugnance  by  plaufible  pretexts,  the  more  warmly 
he  preffed  her  to  gratify  his  paffion ;  and  in  order  to  re¬ 
move  all  fufpicion,  he  repaired  to  that  temple,  which 
the  Macedonians  held  in  the  greateft  veneration,  and 
tfiei'e,  in  the  prefence  of  one  of  her  intimate  friends, 
v/hom  fhe  had  lent  to  him,  he  called  the  tutelar  gods  of  the 
Country  to  witnefs,  embracing  their  Ifatues  at  the  fame 
time,  and  protefting,  with  the  mofl  dreadful  oaths  and 
imprecations,  that  his  views,  with  refpeiff  to  the  mar¬ 
riage  he  folicitecf,  were  perfeftly  pure  and  innocent. 

Arfinoe  placed  but  little  confidence  in  thefe  promifes, 
though  they  were  uttered  before  the  altars,  and  had  been 
ratified  with  the  awful  feal  of  religion;  but  fhe  was  ap- 
prehenfive,  at  the  fame  time,  that  perfifting  in  an  obfti- 
bate  refufal,  would  be  fatal  to  her  children,  for  who fe 
Welfare  fhe  was  more  felicitous  than  her  own.  She, 
therefore,  confented  at  laft,  and  the  nuptials  were  cele¬ 
brated  with  the  greateft  magnificence,  and  with  all  the 
indications  of  the  moft  unaffefded  joy  and  tendernefs. 
Ceraunus  placed  the  diadem  on  the  head  of  his  fifter, 
and  declared  her  queen ,  i n  the  prefen  ce  of  the  whole  army. 
Arfinoe  felt  a  real  joy, when  fee  beheld  herfelf  1b  glorioufl  v 
rereftablifeed,  in  the  privileges  ol  which  fhe  had  been  j 
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diverted  by  the  death  of  Lyfimachus,  her  firft  hufbaud.; 
and  fhe  invited  her  new  fpoule  to  refide  with  her  in  her 
own  city  of  Cartandria,  to  which  fhe  firft  repaired  her* 
felf,  in  order  to  make  the  neceflary  preparations  for  his 
arrival.  The  temples,  on  that  occafion,  with  all  the  pub¬ 
lic  places  andprivatehoufes  were  magnificently  adorned, 
and  nothing  was  to  be  feen  but  altars  and  vidlims  ready 
for  facrifice.  The  two  fons  of  Arfinoe,  Lyfimachus, 
who  was  then  fixteen  years  oi  age,  and  Philip,  who 
was  thirteen,  both  princes  of  admirable  beauty  and 
rnajeftic  mien,  advanced  to  meet  the  King,  with  crowns 
On  their  heads,  it  being  a  day  of  fo  much  foiemnity 
•  and  joy;  Ceraunus  threw  his  arms  round  their  necks, 
and  embraced  them  with  as  much  tendernels  as  could 
well  be  exprefted  by  the  fondeft  of  fathers. 

The  comic  part  ended-here,  and  was  prefentlv  fya- 
ceeded  by  a  bloody  tragedy...  As  foon  as  he  entered  the 
city,  he  feifed  the  citadel,  and  order-ed.the  two  brothers 
to  be  murdered.  Thofe  unfortunate'  princes  fled  for 
refuge  to  the  Queen,,  who.claipedtbero  in  her  ar.m-s,  and 
vainly  endeavoured,  by  CQvej'ing-themiwitii  her  body-,  tq 
fave'  them  from,  the  daggers  of  their  murderers,  who 
killed  them  in  the  bofom  of  their  mother.  Inftead  of 
being,  allowed. the  fad  confolation  of  renderingrthem  the 
laft  offices,  (he  was  firft  dragged  out  of  the  city,  with  hei} 
robes  all  rent,  and  her  hair  dishevelled,  and  then  banilhed 
into  Samothrace,  with  only  two  female  fervants  to  attend 
her,  mournfully  confidering  her  furviving  the  prince# 
her  fons,  as  the  completion  of  aft  her  calamities. 

r  Providence  would  not  fuffer  fuch  crimes  to  go  un- 
punifhed,.  but  called  forth  a  diftant  people  tu  be  the 
minifters  of  its  vengeance. 

The  Gauls,  finding  th,eir  own  country  too  populous* 
fent  out  a  prodigious  number  of  people,  to,  fieejjt,  a  new* 
fettlement  in  fome  other  land.  This  fwarm  o.f  foreigners 
came  from  the  extremity  of  the  ocean,  and  after  thej{ 
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had  proceeded  along  the  Danube,  arrived  at  the  outlet 
of  the  Save,  and  then  divided  themfelves  into  three 
bodies.  The  fird,  commanded  by  Brennus  and  Aci- 
chorius,  entered  Pannonia,  now  known  by  the  name 
of  Hungary;  the  fecond  marched  into  1  hrace,  under 
Cerethrius;  and  Belgius  led  the  third  into  lllyrium 
and  Macedonia. 

All  the  nations  near  whofe  territories  this  people  ap¬ 
proached,  were  (truck  with  fo  much  terror,  that  indead 
or  waiting  till  they  were  fubdued,  they  dilpatched  am- 
baffadors  to  the  Gauls,  and  thought  themfelves  exceed¬ 
ingly  happy  in  purchafing  their  liberty  with  money. 
Ptolemy  Ceraunus,*  King  of  Macedonia,  was  the  only 
prince  who  was  unaffected  at  the  tidings  of  this  formidable 
eruption;  and  running  headlong  of  himfelf  on  the  pu- 
nifhment  the  divine  vengeance  was  preparing  to  infliCl 
upon  him  for  the  murders  he  had  perpetrated,  he  ad¬ 
vanced  to  meet  the  Gauls  with  a  fmall  body  of  undif- 
ciplined  troops,  as  if  it  had  been  as  eafy  for  him  to  fight 
battles,  as  it  was  to  commit  crimes.  He  had  even  the 
imprudence  to  refufe  a  fupply  of  twenty  thoufand 
men,  which  the  Dardanians,  a  neighbouring  people  to 
Macedonia,  offered  him;  and  anfwered  with  an  incit¬ 
ing  air,  that  Macedonia  would  be  much  to  be  pitied, 
if,  after  it  had  conquered  all  the  Ead,  it  could  need 
the  aid  of  the  Dardanians  to  defend  its  frontiers  ;  to 
which  he  added  with  a  haughty  tone  of  triumph,  that 
he- would  face  the  enemy  with  the  children  of  thofe 
who  had  fubdued  the  univerfe  under  the  enfigns  of 
Alexander. 

He  expreffed.himfelf  in  the  fame  imperious  drain  to 
the  Gauls,  who  firft  offered  him  peace  by  a  deputation, 
in  cafe  he  would  purchafe  it :  but,  conceiving  this  offer 
therefultof  fear,  hereplied.thathewouldnever  enter  into 
any  treaty  of  peace  with  them,  unlefs  they  would  deliver 
up  fome  of  the  principal  perfons  of  their  nation  to  him 
; r  i  as 

*  Solus  rex  Macedonia  Vtolemaus  adventum  Galhrum  intrepidus  au- 
di-vi't,  hi  flue  cum  panels  &  incompojitis ,  yvaji  bella  non  difficilius  qua?n 
fee/era  patrartntury  parricidiorum  furiis  agitatus,  ocCurrit.  Justin. 
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as  hoftages;  and  that  they  muft  likewife  fend  him  their 
arms,  before  he  would  place  any  confidence  in  their 
promifes.  This  anfwer  was  received  with  contempt  by 
the  Gauls:  and  we  may  from  hence  obferve,  the  me¬ 
thods  ufually  employed  by  the  Deity,  in  chaftifmg  the 
pride  and  injuftice  of  princes:  he  firft  deprives  them  of 
reafon  and  counfel,  and  then  abandons  them  to  their 
vain  imaginations. 

A  few  days  alter  this  event,  a  battle  was  fought, 
wherein  the  Macedonians  were  entirely  defeated,  and  cut 
to  pieces;  Ptolemy  covered  with  wounds,  was  taken 
prifoner  by  the  Gauls,  who  after  they  had  cut  off  his 
head,  fixed  it  on  a  lance,  and  fhowed  it  to  the  army  in 
derifion.  A  very  inconfiderable  number  of  Macedonians 
laved  themfelves  by  flight,  but  all  the  reft  were  either 
{lain  or  made  prifoners.  The  Gauls  dilperfedthemfelves, 
after  this  viftory,  in  order  to  pillage  the  adjacent 
country;  upon  which  Softhenes,  one  ot  the  principal 
perfons  among  the  Macedonians,  improving  the  diforder 
in  which  they  then  were,  deftroyed  a  great  number  of 
their  men,  and  obliged  the  reft  to  quit  the  country. 

Brennusthenadvanced  into  Macedonia  withhistroop : 
but  this  leader  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  that  other 
Brennus  who  took  the  city  of  Rome,  about  a  century 
before.  Upon  this  intelligence  he  had  received  of  the 
firft  fuccefs  of  Belgius,  and  the  great  booty  he  had  ac¬ 
quired,  he  envied  him  the  fpoils  of  fo  rich  a  country, 
and  immediately  formed  a  refolution  to  have  a  part. 
And  when  he  received  the  news  of  that  general’s  defeat, 
that  only  ferved  as  a  new  motive  to  haften  his  march; 
his  impatience  to  avenge  his  countrymen  uniting  with 
his  defireto  enrich  himfelf.  Authors  have  not  informed 
us  what  became  of  Belgius  and  his  troop,  but,  in  all 
probability,  he  was  killed  in  the  fecond  engagement, 
after  which  the  remains  of  his  army  were  incorporated 
into  that  of  Brennus.  But  however  that  were,  Brennus 
and  Acichorius  quitted  Pannonia,  with  an  army  of  an 
hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  foot,  and  fifteen  thoufand 
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horfe,  and  entered  Illyrium,  in  order  to  pafs  into  Ma¬ 
cedonia  and  Greece. 

Daring  a  fedition  which  happened  in  their  march,  a 
body  of  twenty  thoufand  men  drew  off  from  the  main 
army,  and  marched,  under  Leonor  and  Lutapius,  into 
Thrace,  where  they  joined  thofe  whom  Cerethrius  had 
already  marched  into  that  country ;  after  whi.cfy  they 
made  themfelves  matters  of  Byzantium,  and  the  weftern 
coafts  of  the  Propontis,  and  then  laid  the  adjacent  coun¬ 
try  under  contribution. 

s  This  defertion  did  not  prevent  Brennus  and  Aci- 
chorius  from  continuing  their  march;  and  they  drew 
either  from  Illyrium,  or  their  countrymen  the  Gauls, 
fuch  numerous  re-enforcements,  as  increafed  their  army 
to  an  hundred  and  fifty-two  thoufand  foot,  and  fixty-one 
thoufand  two  hundred  horfe.  The  hopes  of  booty,  and 
fome  advantageous  fettlement,  caufed  a  vaft  number  of 
foldiers  to  join  them  in  this  expedition,  and  with  this 
army  they  marched  d:re£lly  to  Macedonia,  where  they 
overpowered  Sotthenes  with  their  multitudes,  and  ra¬ 
vaged  all  the  country.  It  will  foon  appear  by  the  fequel, 
that  Antigonus  reigned  in  Macedonia,  after  the  death  of 
Sotthenes. 

The  Gauls,  after  their  conquefts  in  that  country, 
advanced  to  the  ttraits  of  Thermopylae,  with  an  intention 
to  enter  Greece;  but  were  flopped  for  fome  time  by  the 
iroops  who  had  been  potted  there,  to  defend  that  im¬ 
portant  pafs:  till  at  laft  they  difeovered  the  way  which 
the  army  of  Xerxes  had  formerly  taken  in  their  paffage 
over  thefe  mountains  ;  and  the  Greeks,  to  avoid  being 
furrounded  by  the  troops  detached  againft  them  by  the 
Gauls  for  that  purpofe,  were  obliged  to  retire  and  leave 
them  a  free  pdifage, 

Brennus  advanced  with  the  main  body  of  the  army 
towards  Delphos,  in  order  to  pillage  the  itnmenfe  riches 
of  the  temple  ot  Apollo,  and  ordered  Acichorius  to 
follow  him  with  the  troops  under  his  command  ;  de¬ 
claring  to  him,  at  the  fame  time,  with  an  air  of  raillery, 
6  that 
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that  “  the  gods  ought  in  reafon  tq  impart  feme  of  their 
riches  to  men,  who  had  more  occafion  for  them  tha» 
themfelves,  and  employed  them  in  a  better  manner.” 
*  Authors  have  here  taken  an  opportunity  tq  relate  very 
aftonifhing  events:  for  they  tell  us,  that  when  Brennus 
approached  the  temple  of  Delphos,  thq  fkies  were  bteqlG 
ened  with  a  dreadful  tempeft,  and  that  great  numbers  of 
his  men  were  deftroyed  by  hail  and  thunder.  Tq  whicjli 
they  add,  that  this  ftorm  was  attended  by  an  earthquake, 
that  rent  the  mountains,  and  threw  down  the  rocks, 
which  crufhed  the  Gauls  by  hundreds  at  a  time;  and. 
that  the  remaining  troops  were  feized  with  {uch  a  pa¬ 
nic  *  the  enfuing  night,  as  caufed  them  to  miftake  their 
own  men  for  the  enemies,  in  confequence  of  which  they 
deftroyed  themfelves  in  fuch  a  manner  that  before  thq 
day  grew  light  enough  for  them  to  diftinguifh  each 
other,  above  half  of  the  army  perifhed  in  that  manner. 

The  Greeks,  whom  the  danger  of  a  temple  fo  revered 
among  them  had  drawn  from  all  parts  to  preferve  it  from, 
being  plundered,  were  animated  by  an  event  in  which 
heav.en  itfelf  feemed  to  declare  in  their  favour,  and 
charged  the  Gauls  with  fo  much  impetuofity,  that  though 
Acichoriu.s  had  joined  Brennus,  they  were  unable  to 
fuftain  the  {hock,  and  were  flaughtered  in  vaft  numbers. 
Brennus  was  wounded  in  feveral  parts  of  his  body,  but 
not  mortally :  when  he  faw  that  all  was  loft,  and  that 
the  defign  he  had  formed  ended  in  the  deftru£iion  ol  his 
army,  he  was  feifed  with  fuch  defpair,  as  made  him 
refolve  not  to  furvive  his  Ioffes.  He  accordingly  fent 
for  all  the  officers  that  could  be  affembled,,  amidft  the 
confufton  which  reigned  among  them,  and  advifed  them: 
to  kill  all  the  wounded  men,  and  make  the  beft  retreat 
in  their  power.  At  the  clpfe  of  thofe  expreffions  he 
drank  as  much  wine  as  he  could,  plunged,  his  dagger 
into  his  own  bofom,  and  expired  upon  the  fpot. 

Acichorius  took  the  command  in  chief  upon  himfelf, 
and  endeavoured  to  regain  the  ftraits  of  Thermopylae,  in 

order 
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order  to  march  out  of  Greece,  and  condudl  the  fad  re¬ 
mains  of  that  army  into  their  own  country.  But  as  he 
was  obliged  to  pafs  through  a  large  extent  of  the  enemy’s 
territories,  and  to  hazard  a  battle  every  time  he  wanted 
provifious  for  his  troops;  and  as  thefe  were  always  re¬ 
duced  to  the  neceflity  of  lying  on  the  groimd,  though  it 
was  then  the  winter  feafon;  in  a  word,  as  they  were 
conftantly  haraff'ed  from  every  quarter,  by  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  countries  through  which  they  marched,  they 
were  all  deftroyed,  either  by  famine,  cold,  diftempers, 
or  the  fword;  and  of  all  that  prodigious  number  of 
men  who  engaged  in  this  expedition,  not  one  efcaped 
with  life. 

Some  fabulous  exaggerations  may  poflibly  be  blended 
with  the  other  circumftances  of  this  event ;  and  chiefly 
with  relation  to  the  fudden  temped  that  arofe,  when  the 
Gauls  approached  Deiphos,  atod  the  miraculous  fall  of 
the  rocks  on  the  facrilegious  troops.  Perhaps  the  whole 
might  be  no  more  than  a  thick  flight  of  arrows,  Ihot  by 
the  enemies,  who  might  likewife  roll  down  upon  the 
Gauls  huge  ftones  fro  hi  the  tops  of  the  mountains.  Such 
events  are  entirely  naturafand  cuftomary  in  attacks  like 
this,  which  the  prieffs,  whofe  intereft  it  was  to  magnify 
the  power  of  their  god,  might  represent  with  an  air  of 
prodigy,  and  as  a  miraculous  interpofition :  it  is  certain 
that  anyaccount  of  this  nature  might  be  eafily  impofed 
upon  the  credulity  of  the  people,  who  are  always  fond 
of  giving  in  to  the  marvellous,  and  feldom  fcrupuloufly 
examine  the  truth  of  fitch  things. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  no  fufficient  reafon  to 
difbelieve  any  thing  hiftory  relates  of  this  event.  The 
enterprife  of  Brennus  was  undoubtedlyafaerilegiousim- 
piety;  and  injurious  to  religion,  as  well  as  to  the 
Deity  liimfelf;  for  he  fpoke  and  afted  in  the  manner 
already  reprefentcd,  not  from  any  conviftion  that  thofe 
gods  were  the  mere  offspring  of  fable  (for  he  did  not 
think  better  on  that  article  than  the  Greeks  themfelves) 
but 'from  an  a.bfolute  contempt  of  a  divinity  in  general. 
The  idea  of  a  God  is  imprefled  on  the  hearts  of  all  men, 
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and  they  have  through  all  ages,  and  in  all  countries,  be¬ 
lieved  it  to  be  their  duty  to  render  certain  honours  to 
him.  The  Pagans  were  deceived  in  their  application 
of  this  principle,  but  all  acknowledged  the  neceflity  of 
it.  The  Deity,  therefore,  in  mere  goodnefsto  mankind, 
may  have  caufed  his  vengeance  to  be  difplayed  againft 
thofe,  even  among  the  heathens,  who  teftified  an  open 
contempt  of  a  Supreme  Being,  in  order  to  preferve  the 
traces  and  principles  of  religion  in  their  minds,  by  fome 
extraordinary  indications  of  his  anger,  till  it  pleafed  him 
to  afford  them  clearer  lights  by  the  miniltration  of  the 
Mediator,  at  the  appointed  time,  referved  for  the  inftruc- 
tion  of  Mankind,  in  that  pure  worfhip  which  the  only 
true  God  required  from  them.  We  likewife  fee  that 
the  Divine  Being,  in  order  to  preferve  among  men  a 
due  refpeft  for  his  Providence,  and  a  belief  of  his  pe¬ 
culiar  attention  to  all  their  aflions,  has  been  careful, 
from  time  to  time,  to  punifh  perjuries  and  other  crying 
offences  in  a  fingular  manner,  and  even  among  the  Pa¬ 
gans  themfelves.  By  which  means  the  belief  of  that 
capital  point,  the  firft  tie  of  man  with  God,  was  main¬ 
tained  amidft  all  the  darknefs  of  Paganifm,  and  the  dif- 
folution  of  manners  which  then  prevailed.  But  it  is 
now  time  to  return  to  the  Gauls. 

u  Leonor  and  Lutarius,  who  had  eflablifhed  thern- 
felves  on  the  Propontis,  advanced  to  the  Hellefpont,  and 
furprifed  Lyfimachia,  after  which  they  made  themfelves 
mailers  of  all  the  Thracian  Cherfonefes;  but  a  differ¬ 
ence  arifing  between  the  two  chiefs,  they  feparated  from 
each  other.  Lutarius  continued  his  march  along  the 
Hellefpont,  and  Leonor  returned  to  Byzantium  with 
the  greateftpart  of  the  army. 

The  latter  having  afterwards  paffed  the  Bofphorus,  and 
the  other  the  Hellefpont,  met  again  in  Afia,  where  a 
reconciliation  being  effetted  between  them,  they  rejoin¬ 
ed  their  forces,  and  entered  into  the  fervice  of  Nicomedes 
King  of  Bythinia.  Who,  after  he  had  reduced  his 
brother  Zypetes  .by  their  afliftance,  and  acquired  the 

poffeflion 
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polfeffion  of  all  his  father’s  dominions,  afligned  to  them, 
for  their  fettlement,  that  part  of  Afia  Minor,  which 
took  from  them  the  denomination  of  Gallo  Graecia,  or 
Galatia.  The  canonical  epiftle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Gala¬ 
tians  was-written  to  the  defcendants  of  this  people,  and 
St.  Jerom,  above  fix  hundred  years  after  the  time  we 
now  fpeak  of,  declared,  that  they  continued  to  fpeak 
the  fame  language  he  had  heard  at  Treves. 

The  remainder  of  thofe  who  continued  in  Thrace 
engaged  afterwards  in  a  war  with  Antigonus  Gonatas, 
who  reigned  in  Macedonia,  and  molt  of  them  were  then 
deftroyed.  Thofe  few  who  efcaped,  either  palled  into 
Alia,  and  rejoined  their  countrymen  in  Galatia ;  or 
difperfed  themfelves  into  other  regions,  where  no  further 
mention  is  made  of  them.  In  this  manner  ended  that  ter¬ 
rible  inundation  of  Barbarians,  after  they  had  threatened 
Macedonina  and  all  Greece,  with  entire  dedruCHon. 

x  After  the  death  of  Solthenes,  who  defeated  the 
Gauls,  and  reigned  for  fome  time  in  Macedonia,  An- 
tiochus,  the  fon  of  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  Antigonus 
Gonatus,  the  fon  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  formed  pre- 
tenhons  to  that  crown,  which  their  fathers,  had  enjoyed, 
one  after  the  other.  Antigonus,  who,  after  the  fatal 
expedition  of  his  father  into  Afia,  had  reigned  ten  years 
in  Greece,  finding  the  date  of  his  affairs  more  favourable 
than  thofe  of  his  competitor,  was  the  firfl  who  afcended 
the  throne,  but  each  of  them  raifed  great  armies,,  and 
contracted  powerful  alliances,  the  one  to  fupport  himlelf 
in  his  new  conqueft,  and  the  other  to  difpolfefs  him. 
Nicomedes,  King  ofBithynia,  having  efpoufed  the  party 
of  Antigonus  in  this  conjuncture,  Antiochus,  when  he 
waspreparingto  enter  Macedonia,  was  unwilling  to  leave 
to  powerful  an  enemy  in  his  rear.  Inftead,  therefore, 
of  palfmg  the  Hellefpont,  he  fuddenly  poured  his  troops 
into  Bithynia,  which  then  became  the  theatre  of  the  war. 
The  forces  were  at  firft  fo  equal,  that  neither  party 
would  prefume  to  attack  the  other,  and  continued  for 
fome  time  in  that  date  of  inaction;  during  which  a 

treaty 
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trfatv  was  concerted,  and  in.  eonfequence  Antigenus 
efpoufed  Phila,  the  daughter  of  Stratoniceand  Seleucus, 
and  Antiochus  refigned  to  him  his  pretenfions  to  the 
throne  of  Macedonia.  In  this  manner  he  remained 
peaceable  pofleflor,  and  tranfmitted  it  to  his  pollerity. 
Who  enjoyed  it  for  feveral  generations,  to  the  time  of 
Perfeus,  the  lafi:  of  this  race,  who  was  defeated  by 
Paulus  Emilius,  and  divefted  of  his  dominions,  which 
the  Romans  in  a  few  years  after,  formed  into  a  province 
of  the  empire. 

y  Antiochus  having  thus  difengaged  himfelf  from 
this  war,  marched  again!!  the  Gauls,  who,  after  fettling 
in  the  land  granted  them  by  Nicomedes,  were  continu¬ 
ally  making  incurfions  on  all  Tides,  by  which  they  ex¬ 
tremely  incommoded  their  neighbours.  Antiochus  de¬ 
feated  them  with  great  daughter,  and  delivered  the 
country  frem  their  oppreffors.  This  aftion  acquired 
him  the  title  of  Soter,  which  fignifies  a  deliverer. 

Sect.  IV.  Ptolemy  Pfiilndelphus  canjes  the  books  of 
the  holy  fcripture,preferved  by  tke  Jews  with  the  utmojl 
care ,  to  be  tranjlated  into  tke  Greek  language ,  as  an 
ornament  to  his  library.  This  is  called  the  Verjion  of 
the  Septuagint. 

1  f  I  "'HE  tumult  of  the  wars  which  diverfity  of  intereft 
had  kindled  among  the  fucceffors  of  Alexander, 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  their  territories,  did  not 
prevent  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  from  devoting  his  utmoft 
attention  to  the  noble  library  he  had  founded  in  Alex* 
andria,  and  wherein  he  depofited  the  mod  valuable  and 
curious  books  he  was  capable  of  collefting  from  all  parts 
of  the  world.  This  prince  being  informed,  that  the 
Jews  Were  mailers  of  a  work  which  contained  the  laws 
of  Mofes,  and  the  hiftory  of  that  people,  was  defirous 
of  having  it  tranflated  out  of  the  Hebrew  language  into 
the  Greek,  in  order  to  enrich  his  library  with  that  per¬ 
formance.  To  accomplilh  this  defign,  it  became  ne- 

celfary 
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ceffary  for  him  to  addrefs  himfelf  to  the  high-prieft  of 
the  Jewiih  nation ;  but  the  affair  happened  to  be  attended 
with  great  difficulty.  A  very  confiderable  number  of 
Jews  had  been  actually  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  flavery  in 
Egypt,  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  during  the  invafions  of  Judaea 
in  his  time;  and  it  was  reprefented  to  the  king,  that 
there  would  be  no  probability  of  obtaining  from  that 
people  either  a  copy,  or  a  faithful  tranflation  of  their 
law,  while  he  buffered  fuch  a  number  of  their  country¬ 
men  to  continue  in  their  prefent  fervitude.  Ptolemy, 
who  always  aided  with  the  utmoft  generofity,  and  wras 
extremely  folicitous  to  enlarge  his  library,  did  not  he- 
fitate  a  moment,  but  iffued  a  decree  for  reftoring  all  the 
Jewiih  (laves  in  his  dominions  to  their  full  liberty  ;  with 
orders  to  his  treafurer  to  pay  twenty  drachmas  *  a  head 
to  their  mailers,  for  their  ranfom.  The  fum  expended 
on  this  occafion  amounted  to  four  hundred  talents ;+ 
which  make  it  evident  that  an  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
fand  Jews  recovered  their  freedom  by  this  bounteous 
proceeding.  The  king  then  gave  orders  for  difeharg- 
ing  the  children  born  in  flavery,  with  their  mothers, 
and  the  fum  employed  for  this  purpofe  amounted  to 
above  half  the  former. 

Thefe  advantageous  preliminaries  gave  Ptolemyhopes 
that  he  ffiould  eafily  obtain  his  requeft  from  the  high- 
prieft  whofe  name  was  Eleazar.  He  had  fent  am- 
baffadors  to  that  pontiff,  with  a  very  obliging  letter  on 
his  part,  accompanied  with  magnificent  prefents.  The 
arabaffadors  were  received  at  jerufalem,  with  all  ima¬ 
ginable  honours,  and  the  king’s  requeft  was  granted 
with  the  greateftjoy.  Upon  which  they  returned  to 
Alexandria  with  an  authentic  copy  of  the  Mofaic  law, 
written  in  letters  of  gold,  and  given  them  by  the  high- 
prieft  himfelf,  with  fix  elders  of  each  tribe,  that  is  to 
fay,  feventy-two  in  the  whole ;  and  they  were  authorized 
to  tranflate  that  copy  into  the  Greek  language 

The  King  was  defirous  of  feeing  thefe  deputies,  and 
propofed  to  each  of  them  a  -different  queftion,  in  order 
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to  make  a  trial  of  their  capacity.  He  was  fatisfied  with 
their  anfwers,  m  which  great  wifdom  appeared,  and 
loaded  them  with  prefents,  and  other  marks  of  his 
friendlhip.  The  elders  were  then  conduced  totheifie 
of  Pharos,  and  lodged  in  a  ho ufe  prepared  for  their 
reception,  where  they  were  plentifully  fupphed  with  all 
necelTary  accommodations.  1  hey  applied  themfelves  to 
their  work  without  lolingtime,  and  in  feventy-two  days 
completed  the  volume  which  is  commonly  called  the 
Septuagint  Verfion.*  The  whole  was  afterwards  read, 
and  approved  in  the  prefence_of  the  King,  who  admired, 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  the  wifdom  of  the  laws  of  Mofes, 
and  difmilled  the  feventy-two  deputies  with  extremely 
magnificent  prelents ;  part  of  which  were  for  themfelves, 
others,  for  the  high-prieft,  and  the  remainder  for  the 
temple.  Expences  of  this  nature,  though  very  confi- 
derable,  never  ruin  a  Hate,  and  doa  prince  great  honour. 

The  author  from  whom  thefe  faffs  are  extracted  is 
Ariftseus,  who  reprefents  himfelf  as  one  of  the  officers 
of  the  guard  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  He  adds  a 
number  of  other  circumlfances,  which  I  have  omitted, 
becaufe  they  feem  more  improbahle  than  thofe  I  have 
inferted.lt  is  pretended,  that  the  writers,  whether  Jews, 
as  Ariffobulus,  Philo,  and  Jofephus  ;  or  Chriftians,  as 
Juftin,  Irenaeus, Clement  of  Alexandria,  Hilary,  Aullin, 
and  fome  others ;  who  have  employed  their  pens  on 
the  fubjeff  of  the  Septuagint  verfion,  have  founded  all 
their  relations  ortthe  mere  veracity  of  Ariltaeiisy  when 
the  work  that  bears  his  name  is  thought  to  be  a  fpurious 
piece.  Some  of  thefe  authors  have  added  circumlfances 
which  are  generally  difb&dieved,  becaufe  they  have  too 
much  of  the  marvellous  in  them.  .  a  Philo  declares, 
that  though  their  tranllations  were  made  in  feparate 
apartments,  yet  the  leaft  difference  in  the  fenfe,  or  ftyle 
in  which  they  were  couched,  was  fo  far  from  appearing, 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  exprelfions  were  every  were 

the 
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the  fame  even  to  a  fingle  word;  from  whence  he  con¬ 
cludes,  that  thefe  perfons  were  not  mere  tranflators,  but 
men  infpired  by  the  fpirit  of  God,  who  conduced  them 
on  that  occafion,  and  di&ated  the  whole  to  them,  even 
to  the  minuted  word.  Judin,  and,  after  him,  the  other 
fathers  already  mentioned,  fuppofe  that  each  of  the 
leventy-two  interpreters  performed  his  verfion  in  a  fe- 
parate  cell,  without  the  lead  correfpondence  with  each 
other,  and  yet  that  all  their  tranflations  were  perfe&ly 
conformable  to  each  other  in  every  particular. 

I  have  frequently  declared  my  refolution  not  to  enter 
into  any  hidorical  difquifitions  of  this  nature,  which 
require  much  time  and  learning ;  and  would,  therefore, 
call  offmy  attention  too  long  from  my  principal  object. 
The  reader  may  confult  the,  learned  Pndeaux,  who  has 
treated  this  fubjeft  at  large.  ■  All  that  can  be  depended 
upon,  and  which  no  one  has  thought  fit  to  conteft,  is, 
that  a  tranflation  of  the'faored  books  from  the  Hebrew 
into  the  Greek,  was  made  in  Egypt,  in  the  time  of  the 
Ptolemies  ;  that  we  have  this  tranflation  dill  extant,  and 
that  it  isthefame  which  wasufedinthetimeof  ourbleiied 
Saviour,  as  mod  of  the  paffages  cited  by  the  Jacred 
writers  of  the  New  Tedament,  from  the  original  Greek 
of  the  Old,  are  to  be  found  verbatim  in  this  verfion.  It 
dill  fubfids,  and  continues  to  be  ufed  in  the  Oriental 
churches ;  as  it  alfo  was  by  thofe  in  the  primitive  ages, 
among  whom  it  palled  for  a  canonical  tranflation. 

This  verfion,  therefore,  which  renders  the  fcripture  of 
the  OldTedamentintelfigibleto  a  vad  number  of  people, 
becameone  of  the  modconfiderable  fruitsof  the  Grecian 
conqueds;  and  was  evidently  comprehended  in  the  de- 
fign  God  had  in  view,  when  he  delivered  qp  all  the 
Ead  to  the  Greeks,  and  fupported  tltem  in  thofe  regions, 
notwithdanding  their  d’ivifionsand  jealoufies,their  wars, 
and  the  frequent  revolutions  that  happened  among  them,. 
In  this  manner  did  God  prepare  the  way  for  the  preaching 
of  thegofpel,  which  was  then  approaching,  and;  facilitate 
the  union  of  fo  many  nations  of  different  languages  and 
Ik  a  liners  into  one  focieiy,  and  the  fame  woeflnp  and 
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do&rines,  by  the  inflrumentality.  of  the'  fineft,  mcft 
copious,  and  correct  language  that  was  ever  fpoken  in 
the  world,  and  which  became  common  to  all  the 
count»ies  that  were  conquered  by  Alexander. 

Sect.  VII.  The  various  expeditions  of  Pyrrhus :  Fuji, 
into  Italy ;  where  hefghts  two  battles  with  the  Romans. 
The  char  after  and  conduft  of  Cineas.  Secondly ,  into 
Sicily;  and  then  into  Italy  again.  His  third  engage* 
ment  with  the  Romans ;  .wherein  he  is  defeated.  His 
expedition  into  Macedonia  ;  of  which  he  makes  himfelf 
mafer  for  fame  time,  after  he  had  overthrown  Antigo-> 
nus.  His  expedition  into  Peloponnejus.  He  forms  the 
fege  of  Sparta,  but  without  fucceft.  Is  Jlain  at  that 
■  of  Argos.  The  deputation  from  Philaddphus  to  the 
Romans,  and  from  the  Romans  to  Philadelphus. 

b  TDYRRHUS,  wheti  he  returned  into  Epirus,  after 
1  he  had  entirely  abandoned  Macedonia-,  might1 
havfe  faffed  his  days- in  tranquillity  among  his  fubjefts, 
,ahd  enjoyed  the  fweets  of  peace,  by  governing  his1 
people  agreeably  to  the  rules  of  juftice".  But  a  dil-- 
•pofition  fo  a£tive  and  impetuous  as  his  own,  irt  con-- 
junction  with  a  refllefs  and  ardent  ambition,  was  in-* 
capable  of  being  at  reft  itfelf,  or  fullering  others- to  be  fo-. 
This  indifpofition  of  mind  was,  in  reality,  a  raging 
fever,  which  knew  no  intermiffion.  In  a  wor^lle  grew 
infupportable  to  himfelf,  and  was  continually  flying  him¬ 
felf  in  purfuit  of  foreign  objehls,  and  in  following,  from 
country  to  country,  a  felicity  no  where  to  be  found. 
He  therefore  feifed,  with  joy,  the  firft  opportunity  that 
offered  for  plunging  himfelf  into  new  affairs. 

c  The  inhabitants  of  Tarentum  were  then  at  waf1 
with  the  Romans,  and  their  own  country  not  furnilhing’ 
them  with  generals  of  fufheient  abilities  to  oppofe  fu’ch-' 
formidable  enemies,  they  turned  their  eyes  towardEpirAs, 

and 
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and  difpatched  ambaRadors  thither,  not  only  from  them- 
felves,  but  from  all  the  Greeks  in  Italy,  with  magni¬ 
ficent  prefents  tor  Pyrrhus.  1  hey  had  orders  to  tell 
him,  that  they  wanted  a  leader  of  experience  and  repu¬ 
tation  ;  that  they  had  a  competent  number  of  good 
troops,  and  by  only  aflembling  the  forces  of  the  Lu- 
canians,  Melfapians,  Samnites,  and  Tarentines,  were  in 
a  condition  to  bring  an  army  of  twenty  thoufand  horfe, 
and  thirty-five  thoufand  foot  into  the  field.  The  joy 
with  which  Pyrrhus  received  a  propofal  fo  agreeable  to 
his  difpofttion,and  fo  conformable  to  his  charahfer,  may 
he  eaftly  imagined.  The  Epirots,  by  his  example,  con¬ 
ceived  a  warm  defire  and  violent  pa  {lion  for  this  war. 

A  Theffalian,  named  Cineas,  was  then  at  the  court 
of  Pyrrhus.  He  was  a  man  of  great  capacity,  and 
having  been  the  difciple  of  Demoflhenes,  was  diRin- 
guifhed  from  all  the  orators  of  that  time,  not  only  for 
coming  the  neareR  to  the  force  and  eloquence  of  that 
great  mailer,  but  for  having  been  molt  fuccefsiul  in  de¬ 
riving,  from  fo  excellent  a  fchool,  the  folid  principles, 
and  beft  maxims  of  true  politics.  This  perfon  was 
much  attached  to  Pyrrhus,  who  had  employed  him  on 
embaffiesto  feveral  cities  with  whom  hehadnegociations 
to  tranfaft.  Cineas,  through  the  whole  courfe  of  thefe 
employments,  confirmed,  by  his  conduft,  the  truth  of 
this  expreflion  of  Euripides,  that  “  the  eloquence  ot  an 
enemy  is  no  lefs  prevalent  than  his  {word.  And  Pyrrhus 
accordingly  declared,  that  he  had  gained  more  cities  by 
the  eloquence  of  Cineas,  than  he  could  pofhbly  have 
conquered  by  the  force  of  arms,  for  this  reafon  he 
entertained  the  greateft  eReem  for  his  perfon,  conferred 
many  honours  upon  him,  and  employed  him  in  theinofl 
important  affairs.  A  man  of  this  cliara£ier  is  always  an 
ineftimahle  treafure,  and  would  conRitutethe  happinefs 
of  a  prince  and  his  people,  were  his  counlels  admitted 
to  take  place. 

Cineas  perceiving  that  Pyrrhus  was  preparingto  pafs 
into  Italy,  and  finding  him  one  day  difengaged  from 
affairs,  and  in  a  temper  not  to  be  offended  with  innocent 
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liberties,  entered  into  a  tree  converfation  with  that  prince, 
“  Your  Majefty  intends  (faid  he)  to  march  againft  the 
Romans;  fhould  the  gods  be  fo  gracious  as  torenderyou 
victorious,  what  advantage  would  you  derive  from  your 
eonqueft?”  “  Were  the  Romans  once  fubdued  by  my 
arms  (replied  Pyrrhus)  all  Italy  would  then  be  ours." 
“  Suppofing  ourfelves  mailers  ofthat  country  (continued 
Cineas)  how  fhould  we  proceed  next  ?  ’’  Pyrrhus,  who 
did  not  yet  perceive  his  drift,  continued,  “  Sicjly  will 
jthen  prefent  itfelf  to  us,  and  you  know  the  importance 
of  that  illand.”  “  But  will  our  expeditions  (added  Ci¬ 
neas)  end  with  the  conqueft  of  Sicily  ?  ”  “  No,  certain¬ 
ly  (replied  Pyrrhus,  with  an  air  of  emotion)  can  we  flop 
fhort  in  f’o  glorious  a  career?  If  the  gods  are  pleafed 
to  crown  us  with  fuccefs,  thefe  would  be  only  preludes 
to  more  glorious  enterprifes  ?  Carthage,  with  all 
Africa,  Macedonia,  my  ancient  domain,  every  province 
in  Greece,  fliall  be  part  of  our  future  conquefls.’’  “And 
when  we  have  conquered  all  we  can,  how  fliall  we  dif- 
pofeof  ourfelves  ?’’  “Difpofe  of  ourfelves !  We  will  live 
at  our  eafe.  We  will  pafs  whole  days  in  feafls  and  agree- 
able  converfation,  and  think  of  nothing  but  enjoying 
ourfelves.’’  “  Ah!  my  Lord  (interrupted  Cineas)  and 
what  prevents  us  now  from  living  at  eafe,  making  of 
feaifs,  celebrating  feftivals,  and  enjoying  all  your  Ma- 
jelly  has  mentioned  ?  Why  fhould  we  go  fo  far  in 
fearch  of  an  happmefs  already  in  our  power,  and  pay 
fo  dear  for  what  we  may  now  enjoy  without  the  leafl 
trouble.” 

This  difcourfe  of  Cineas  affe&ed,  but  not  correfled 
Pyrrhus.  He  could  make  no  reafonable  obje&ion  to 
what  he  had  heard  ;  but  his  natural  ardour,  moreaffeCl- 
ing,  more  durable,  urged  him  on  in  purfuit  of  a  phantom 
ofglory,thatwasalwaysprefentingadelufive  and  fhining 
outfide  to  his  view,. and  would  not  permit  him  to  enjoy 
the  leafhrepofe,  either  by  night  or  day. 

Monfleur  Pafchal  has  confidered  this  refle&ion  of 
Cineas,  in  the  26th  chapter  of  his  Thoughts;  wherein  he 
has  explained,  in  an  admirable  manner,  the  origin  of  the 
tumultuous  employments  of  mankind,  and  of- all  the 

world 
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world  calls  diverfion  or  paflime.  “  The  foul  (fays  that 
“  great  nianjdifcovers  nothing  in  herielf  that  can  furnifh 
“  her  with  .  contentment.  Whatever  fhe  beholds  there 
“  afhltdls  her  when  fhe,  confiders  it  fedately.  This 
“  obliges  her. to  have  recourfe  to  external  enjoyments* 
“  that  lhe  may  lofe  in  them  the  remembrance  of  her 
f‘  real  ftate.  In  this  oblivion  confilts  her  joy;  and,  to 
/‘  render  her  miferable,  it  fuffices  to  oblige  her  to  enter 
“  into,  and  converfe  with  herfelf.” 

He  then  proceeds  to  juflify  the  truth  of  this  refle&ion, 
by  a  variety  ot  examples ;  after  which  he  adds  the  fol¬ 
lowing  remarks.  “  When  Cineas  told  Pyrrhus,  who 
“  propofed  to  live  at  eafe-when  he  had  conquered  a 
“  large  part  of  the  world,  that  it  would  be  better  for 
“  him  to  haflen  his  intended  happinefs,  by  enjoying  the 
“  repole  in  his  power,  without  going  in  quell  of  it 
“  through  fuch  a  number  of  fatigues;  he  gave  him  a 
“  counfel  that  admitted  of  many  difficulties,  and  which 
“  feemed  almofl  as  irrational  as  the  defign  of  that  am. 
“  bitious  youth.  Each  of  them  fuppofed,  that  man  was 
“  capable  of  being  fatisfied  with  himfelf,  and  his  pre- 
“  fent  enjoyments,  without  filling  up  the  void  of  his 
'‘  heart  with  imaginary  hopes,  which  is  certainly  falfe. 
“  Pyrrhus  could  not  be  happy,  either  before,  or  after 
V  he  had  conquered  the  world  ;  and  perhaps  the  life  of 
“  eafe  recommended  to  him  by  his  minifler  would 

have  proved  lefs  fatislaflory  to  him,  than  the  hurry 
**  of  all  the  wars  and  expeditions  he  meditated.” 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  neither  the  philofopher, 
nor  the  conqueror,  were  in  a  condition  to  know  the 
heart  of  man  to  the  bottom.  Pyrrhus,  therefore,  im- 
inediately  difpatched  Cineas  to  the  Tarentines  with  a 
band  of  three  thoufand  foot ;  foon  after  which  a  large 
■number  of  flat-bottomed  velfels,  gallies,  and  all  forts  of 
tranfport-fhips,  arriving  from  Tarentum,  he  embarked 
en  board  that  fleet  twenty  elephants,  three  thoufand 
hprfe,  twenty  thoufand  heavy-armed  foot,  two  thou¬ 
sand  aFchers,  and  five  hundred  fiingers. 

AH  beings  ready,  he.fet  fail;  but  as  foon  as  he  ad- 
ygpCiSd  into  tfie  open,  fea^a  violent  tempeft  arofe  from 
2  the 
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the  north,  and  drove  him  out  of  his  courfe.  The  vef- 
fcl  in  which  he  was,  yielded  at  firft  to  the  fury  of  the 
ftorm  ;  but  the  care  of  the  pilot  and  mariners  was  em¬ 
ployed  fo  effeftnally,  that  he  at  laft:  gained  the  coaft:  of 
Italy,  after  a  voyage  of  infinite  fatigue  and  danger.  The 
other  (hips  were  incapable  of  holding  the  fame  courfe. 
At’ laft  a  ftrong  gale  fprung  up  from  the  land,  and  the 
waves  beat  fo  violently  againft  the  head  of  the  King’s 
fhip,  that  they  expe&ed  it  to  founder  immediately. 
Pyrrhus  did  not  hefitate  a  moment  in  this  extremity, 
but  fihrew  himfelf  into  the  fea,  and  was  immediately 
followed  by  his  friends  and  guards,  who  were  emulous 
to  fave  him  at  the  hazard  of  their  own  lives  ;  hut  the 
night,  which  happened  to  be  extremely  dark,  and  the 
impetuous  burfting  of  the  waves  upon  the  coaft,  from 
whence  they  were  repelled  with  a  loud  roar,  made  it 
very  difficult  for  them  to  affifthim;  till  at  laft,  the  King, 
after  he  had  ftruggled  with  the  winds  and  waves  for  a 
confidcrable  part  of  the  night,  was  caft  the  next  morning 
on  the  ffiore,  the  wind  being  then  confiderably  abated. 
The  long  fatigue  he  had  fuftained,  weakened  him  to  fuch 
a  degree,  that  nothing  but  his  courage,  always  great  and 
invincible,  prevented  him  from  finking  under  it. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Meffapians,  on  whofe  coaft  the 
waves  had  caft  him,  haftened  to  him  with  the  utmoft 
fpeed,  to  tender  him  all  the  afliftance  in  their  power. 
They  alfo  went  to  meet  fome  of  his  fhips  that  efcaped 
the  ftorm;  but  the  cavalry  they  found  on  board  were 
very  inconfiderable  in  number  ;  the  infantry,  however, 
amounted  to  two  thoufandmen,  and  had  two  elephants 
with  them.  Pyrrhus,  after  he  had  drawn  them  up  in  a 
body,  led  them  dire£lly  toTarentum. 

Cineasas  foon  as  he  received  intelligence  of  his  ap¬ 
proach,  advanced  to  him  with  hi?  troops.  Pyrrhus,  when 
he  arrived  at  Tarentum,  was  extremely  furprifed  to  find 
the  inhabitants  folely  employed  in  pleafures,  which  it 
was  their  ufual  cuftomto  indulge,  . without  the  leaft  pru¬ 
dence  or  interruption.  And  they  now  took  it  for 
granted,  that  whilft  Pyrrhus.foughtfor  them,. they  might 

quietly 
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quietly  continue  in  their  own  houfes,  folely  employed  in 
bathing,  ufmg  exquifite  perfumes,  feafting,  and  recrea¬ 
tions.  Pyrrhus  did  not  intend  to  lay  them  under  any 
conftraint,  till  he  had  received  intelligence  that  his  fhips 
were  fafe,  and  till  the  greateftpait  of  his  army  had  joined 
him.  He  then  treated  them  like  one  determined  to  be 
their  matter.  He  began  with  (hutting  up  all  the  public 
gardens,  and  places  of  exercife,  where  the  inhabitants 
ufually  entertained  themfelves  with  news,  and  regulated 
military  affairs  as  they  walked  together.  He  alfo  fuf- 
pended  their  featts  and  public  Ihows,  and  was  altogether 
as  fevere  upon  the  affeinblies  of  news-mongers.  In  a 
word,  he  compelled  them  to  take  arms,  and  behaved  at 
all  multers  and  reviews  with  very  inexorable  feverity  to 
thofe  who  failed  in  their  duty.  In  corrfequence  of 
which  feveral,  who  had  never  been  accuftomed  to  fo 
rigorous  a  difcipline,  withdrew  from  the  city;  thinking 
it  an  inlupportable  fervitude,  to  be  debarred  from  the 
full  enjoyment  of  their  effeminate  pleafures. 

Pyrrhus,  about  this  time,  received  information  that 
Levinus  the  conful  was  advancing  againft  him  with  a 
powerful  army,  and  that  he  -was  then  in  Lucania,  where 
he  burnt  and  deftroyed  all  the  country  around  him. 
Though  the  allies  of  Pyrrhus  had  not  fent  him  any  fuc- 
cours  at  that  time,  yet  as  he  thought  it  very  difhonourable 
to  permit  the  enemy  to  approach  nearer  him,  and  commit 
their  ravages  in  his  view,  he  took  the  field  with  the  few 
troopshehad.  Butbefore heentereduponanyhoftilities, 
he  difpatched  a  herald  to  demand  of  the  Romans,  whe¬ 
ther  they  would  cohfent,  before  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  to  an  amicable  accommodation  of  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  them  and  the  Greeks  of  Italy,  by  refer- 
ing  the  whole  affair  to  his  judgment  and  decifion  ? 
To  which  Levinus  the  conful  made  this  reply,  “  1  hat 
the  Romans  neither  took  Pyrrhus  for  an  arbiter,  nor 
feared  him  as  an  enemy."' 

Pyrrhus,  upon  receiving  this  anfwer,  advanced  with 
his  troops,  and  encamped  in  a  plain  between  the  cities 
of  Pandofia  and  Heraclea  ;  and  when  he  heard  that  the 
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Romans  were  very  near  him,  and  encamped  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  river  Siris,  he  mounted  his  horfe,  and  ap¬ 
proached  the  bank,  to  take  a  view  of  their  fituation. 
When  he  faw  the  appearance  of  their  troops,  their  ad¬ 
vanced  guards,  the  fine  order  obferved  univerfally,  and 
the  commodious  fituation  of  their  camp,  he  was  aftonifh- 
ed  at  what  he  faw;  and  addrefling  himfelf  to  one  of  his 
friends  who  was  then  near  him — “  Megacles,”  faid  he, 
“  the  difpofition  of  thefe  Barbarians  is  by  no  means  bar¬ 
barous  ;  we  fhall  fee  whether  the  reft  will  correfpond 
with  this  appearance.”*  And  already  anxious  for  the 
fuccefs  of  the  future,  he  refolved  to  wait  the  arrival  of 
his  allies;  thinking  it  fufficient  at  that  time,  to  poll  a 
bpdy  of  troops  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  to  oppofe  the 
Romans,  if  they  fhould  attempt  to  pafs  ;  but  this  pre¬ 
caution  was  then  too  late,  for  the  Roman  infantry  had 
already  forded  the  ftream,  and  the  cavalry  palled  it 
where  they  found  it  pra&icable.  The  advanced  troops 
oi  Pyrrhus,  therefore,  not  finding themfelves  fufficiently 
ftrong,  and  fearing  to  be  furrounded  by  their  enemies, 
were  obliged  to  join  the  main  army  with  great  precipi¬ 
tation  ;  fo  that  Pyrrhus,  who  arrived  there  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  betore,  with  the  reft  of  his  troops,  had  not  time 
to  difpute  the  paRage,  with  the  enemy. 

As  foon  as  he  faw  a  great  number  of  Roman  bucklers 
glittering  on  this  fide  ol  the  river,  and  their  cavalry  ad¬ 
vancing  toward  him  in  fine  order,  he  clofed  bis  rank,  and 
began  the  attack.  The  luftre  and  beauty  of  his  arms, 
which  were  very  magnificent,  diftinguifhed  him  in  a 
confpicuous  manner;  and  his  actions  made  it  evident, 
that  the  reputation  he  had  acquired  did  not  exceed  his 
merit.  For  while  he  engaged  in  the  battle,  without 
Ibaring  his  own  perfon,  he  bore  down  all  before  him, 
he  was  attentive  to  the  functions  of  a  general ;  and 
arnidft  the  greateft  dangers  was  perfeftly  cool,  difpatched 
his  commands  with  as  much  tranquillity  as  if  he  had 
been  in  his  palace;  and  fprung  from  place  to  place,  to 

Vol.  VII.  L  re-inftate 

*  The  Creeks  confide  red  all  other  nations  as  Barbarians,  and  treated 
them  accordingly, 
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re-inftatc  what  was  amifs,  and  fuftain  thofe  who  fuf- 

fered  mod. 

During  the  beat  of  the  engagement,  one  of  the  Italian 
horfe,  with  a  lance  in  his  hand,  Tingled  out  Pyrrhus 
from  all  the  reft  of  his  troops,  and  followed  him  with 
the  utmoft  ardour  wherever  he  went,  directing  all  his 
own  motions  by  thofe  of  the  king.  And  having  at  laft 
found  a  favourable  opportunity,  he  aimed  a  furious  ftroke 
at  him,  but  wounded  only  his  horfe.  At  the  fame  time 
Leonatus  of  Macedon  killed  the  Italian’s  horfe.  Both 
horfes  being  down,  Pyrrhus  was  immediately  furrounded 
by  a  troop  of  his  friends,  who  carried  him  off,  and 
killed  the  Italian,  who  fought  with  great  bravery. 

This  adventure  taught  Pyrrhus  more  precaution  than 
he  had  praftife’d  before,  and  obliged  him  to  be  more 
careful  of  himfelf :  which  is  an  indifpenfable  duty  in  a 
general,  on  whofe  welfarethatof  a  whole  armydepends. 
When  lie  beheld  his  cavalry  give  way,  he  ordered  his 
infantry  to  advance,  and  immediately  drew  it  up.  Then 
giving  his  mantle  and  arms  to  Megacles,  one  of  his 
friends,  he  put  on  thofe  of  the  latter,  and  vigorously 
charged  the  Romans,  who  received  him  with  great  in¬ 
trepidity.  The  battle  was  obftinately  dilputedon  both 
fides,  and  the  vi&ory  long  continued  doubtful.  Au¬ 
thors  fay,  that  each  army  gave  way  feven  times,  and 
as  often  returned  to  the  charge. 

Pyrrhus,  by  changing  his  arms,  took  a  proper  method 
for  the  prefervation  of  his  life;  though,  in  the  event,  it 
almoft  proved  fatal  to  him,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
wreftino-  the  viftory  out  of  his  hands.  The  enemies 
threw  themfelves  in  throngs  about  Megacles,  whom  they 
took  to  be  the  king ;  and  he  was  at  laft  wounded  by  an 
horfeman,  who  left  him  upon  the  fpot,  after  he  had  torn 
off  his  arms  and  mantle,  which  he  carried  full  fpeed  to 
Levinus  the  conlul ;  and  as  ne  fhowed  them  to  him, 
cried  out  aloud,  That  he  had  flain  Pyrrhus.  Thefe 
fpoils  being  bornein  triumph  through  allthe  ranks,  filled 
the  whole  Roman  army  with  inexprefiiblejoy.  All  the 
field  refounded  with  acclamations  of  vi&ory,  while  the 

Grecian 
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Grecian  troops  were  flruck  withuniverfal  confternation 
and  difcouragcment. 

Pyrrhus  who  perceived  the  terrible  effeft  of  this 
miftake,  flew  bare-headed  through  all  the  lines,  holding 
out  at  the  ,  fame  tune  his  hand  to  the  foldiers,  and 
making  himl'elt  known  to  them  by  his  voice  and  gef- 
tures.  The  battle  was  then  renewed,  and  the  elephants 
were  chiefly  inftrumental  in  deciding  the  viftory.  For 
when  Pyrrhus  faw  the  Romans  broken  by  thofe  animals, 
and  that  the  horfe,  inftead  of  approaching  them,  were 
(o  terrified,  that  they  ran  away  with  their  riders,  he  im¬ 
mediately  led  up  tire  Theffalian  cavalry  againft  them, 
while  they  were  in  confufion,  and  put  them  to  flight, 
after  having  made  a  great  (laughter  of  them. 

DionyfiusHalicamaftus  writes,  that  near  fifteen  thou- 
fand  Romans  were  killed  in  this  battle,  and  that  Pyrrhus 
loft  thirteen  thoufand  of  his  men.  But  other  hiftorians 
make  the  lofs  lefs  on  both  fides. 

Pyrrhus  immediately  made  himfelf  ma-fter  of  the 
enemies’  camp,  which  they  had  abandoned,  brought  over 
lev  oral  cities  from  their  alliance,  ravaged  all  the  country 
around  him,  and  advanced  within- fifteen  leagues  of 
Rome. 

1  heLucanians  and  Samnites  having  joined  him,  after 
the  battle,  he  feverely  reproached  them  for  their  delay; 
But  his  air  and  afpefit  made  it  evident,  that  he  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  delighted  at  bottom,  that  his  troops,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Tarentines  alone,  had  defeated  fo 
well  difeiplined  and  numerous  an  army  of  the  Romans, 
without  the  afliftance  of-his  allies. 

The  Romans,  however,  were  not  dejeCted  at  the  great 
lofs  they  had  fuftained;  andinftead  of  recalling  Levinus, 
were  folely  intent  on  preparations  for  a  fecond  battle! 

his  exalted  tuin  of  ioul,  which  mamfefted  io  much 
fteadmefs  and  intrepidity,  furprifed,  and  even  terrified 
Pyrrhus.  He,  therefore,  thought  it  prudent  to  difpatch 
a  (econd  embafly,  in  order  to  found  their  difpofitions, 
and  to  fee  if  they  would  not  incline  to  fome  expedient 
for  an  amicable  accommodation,  and  in  the  mean  time 

k  3  ~  returned 
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returned  to  Tarentuin.  Cineas,  therefore,  being  fent 
to  Rome,  bad  feveral  conferences  with  the  principal 
citizens,  and  fent  prefents  in  the  name  of  the  king,  to 
them  and  their  wives :  but  not  one  Roman  would  re¬ 
ceive  them.  They  all  replied,  and  even  their  wives, 
That  when  Rome  had  made  a  public  treaty  with  the 
king,  it  would  be  time  enough  to  exprefs  his  fatisfac- 
tion  with  regard  to  them. 

When  Cineas  was  introduced  to  the  fenate,  he  ac¬ 
quainted  them  with  the  propofals  of  his  mailer,  who 
offered  to  deliver  up  his  prifoners  to  the  Romans  with¬ 
out  any  ranfom,  and  to  aid  them  in  the  conqueft  ot  all 
Italy ;  requiring,  at  the  fame  time,  no  other  return  but 
"their  friendfhip,  and  a  fufficient  fecurity  for  the  Ta- 
rentines.  Several  ot  the  fenators  feemed  inclinable  to 
a  peace:  and  this  was  no  unreasonable  dilpofition. 
They  had  lately  been  defeated  in  a  great  battle,  and 
were  on  the  point  of  hazarding  another  of  much  more 
importance.  They  had  likewife  reafon  to  be  apprehen- 
live  of  many  fatal  events;  the  forces  of  Pyrrhus  having 
been  confiderably  augmented  by  the  junction  of  feveral 
of  his  Italian  allies. 

The  Roman  courage  in  this  conjundlure,  feemed  to 
want  the  animating  fpirit  of  the  celebrated  Appius 
Claudius,  an  illuftrious  fenator,  wliofe  great  age  and 
lofs  of  fight  had  obliged  him  to  confine  himfell  to  his 
family,  and  retire  from  public  affairs.  But  when  he 
underllood,  by  the  confufed  report  which  was  then  dif- 
perfed  through  the  city,  that  the  fenators  were  difpofed 
to  accept  the  offers  of  Pyrrhus,  he  caufed  himfelf  to  be 
carried  into  the  affembly,  which  kept  a  profound  filence 
the  moment  he  appeared.  There  the  venerable  old  man, 
whofe  zeal  for  the  honour  of  his  country  feemed  to  have 
infpired  him  with  all  his  ancient  vigour,  made  it  evident, 
by  reafons  equally  folid  and  affefting,  that  they  were  on 
the  point  of  deftroying,  by  an  infamous  treaty,  all  the 
glory  which  Rome  had  ever  acquired.  “  Where  (laid 
»•  he  with  a  warmth  of  noble  indignation)  where  is  the 
“  fpirit  that  fuggefted  the  bold  language  you  once 
2  “  uttered, 
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“  uttered,  and  whofe  accents  rung  through  all  the  world ; 
“  when  vou  declared,  that  it  the  meat  Alexander  him- 
“  tclt  had  invaded  Italy,  when  we  were  young,  and 
“  our  lathers  in  the  vigour  of  their  age,  he  would  never 
“  have  gained  the  reputation  of  being  invincible,  but 
“  have  added  new  luftre  to  the  glory  of  Rome,  either 
“  by  his  flight  or  death!  Is  it  polTible  then,  that  you 
“  Ihould  now  tremble  at  the  mere  name  of  a  Pyrrhus, 
“  who  has  paffed  his  days  in  cringing  to  one  of  the 
“  guards  of  that  Alexander,  and  who  now  wanders, 
“  like  a  wretched  adventurer  from  country  to  country, 
“  to  avoid  the  enemies  he  lias  at  home,  and  who  has 
“  the  infolence  to  promife  you  the  conqueft  of  Italy, 
“  with  thofe  very  troops  who  have  not  been  able  to 

fecure  him  a  fmall  tra£l  of  Macedonia!”  He  added 
many  other  things  of  the  fame  nature,  which  awakened 
the  Roman  bravery,  and  difpelled  the  apprehenfions  of 
the  fenators;  who  unanimoufly  returned  this  anfwer  to 
Cineas: — “  That  Pyrrhus  Ihould  fir  ft  retire  from  Italy; 
after  which,  if  he  fhould  find  himfelf  difpofed  for  peace, 
he  might  fend  an  embaffy  to  folicit  it:  but  that,  as  long 
as  he  continued  in  arms  in  their  country,  the  Romans 
would  maintain  the  war  againft  him  with  all  their 
forces,  though  he  fhould  even  vanquifh  ten  thoufand 
fuch  leaders  as  Levinus.” 

It  is  faid,  that  Cineas,  during  his  continuance  at 
Rome,  in  order  to  negociate  a  peace,  took  all  the  me¬ 
thods  of  a  man  of  wifdom  and  addrefs,  to  inform  himfelf 
of  the  manners  and  cufloms  of  the  Romans;  their  pub¬ 
lic  as  well  as  private  conduft,  with  the  form  and  confti- 
tution  of  their  government ;  and  that  he  was  induftrious 
to  obtain  as  exaft  an  account  as  poflible  of  the  forces 
and  revenues  of  the  republic.  When  he  returned  to 
Tarentum,  he  gave  the  King  a  faithful  relation  of  all  the 
difeoveries  he  had  made  in  his  conferences  with  the 
principal  men  of  Rome,  and  told  him,  among  other' 
particulars,  “  That  the  fenate  feemed  to  him  an  alfembly 
of  kings.”  A  juft  and  noble  idea  of  that  auguft  body ! 
and  with  refpeft  to  the  numerous  inhabitants  who  filled 
the  ftreets,  and  all  parts  of  the  country,  he  added,  “  I 

greatly 
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greatly  fear  we  are  fighting  with  an  hydra.”  Cineas, 
indeed,  had  fume  reafon  for  this  remark,  for  the  conful 
Levi'nus  had  at  that  time  an  army  in  the  field,  twice  as 
numerous  as  the  firft,  and  Rome  had  {fill  an  infinite 
number  of  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  forming 
many  armies  as  powerful  as  that  which  had  been  newly 
levied. 

The  return  of  Cineas  to  Tarentum  was  immediately 
fucceeded  by  the  arrival  of  ambaffadors  to  Pyrrhus  from 
the  Romans,  among  whom  was'  Fabricius,  who,  as 
Cineas  informed  the  king,  was  highly  efteemed  at  Rome 
as  a  very  virtuous  man,  and  well  experienced  in  military 
affairs,  but  that  his  fortune  was  extremely  low.  Pyr¬ 
rhus  received  them  with  extraordinary  marks  of  diftinc- 
tion,  and  treated  them  with  all  the  honours  poflible. 
The  ambaffadors,  at  their  audience,  faid  every  thing 
neceffary  in  the  prefent  conjuncture;  and  as  they  ima¬ 
gined  his  thoughts  were  elate  by  theviftory  he  had  ob¬ 
tained  over  their  troops,  they  reprefented  to  him  the 
viciffkudes  and  inconftancy  of  fortune,  which  no  pru¬ 
dence  of  man  could  forefee;  that  thegreateft  overthrows 
in  the  field  were  incapable  of  finking  the  Roman  forti¬ 
tude,  and  confequently  it  could  never  be  alarmed  at  any 
little  difadvantage;  that  the  examples  of  fo  many  ene¬ 
mies  as  they  had  defeated,  fhould  teach  Pyrrhus  to  re¬ 
flect  on  the  enterprife  he  was  forming;  that  he  would 
find,  at  worft,  that  they  were  enemies  prepared  to  re¬ 
ceive  him,  and  in  a  capacity  to  defend  themielves.  They 
concluded  their  remonftrances  with  leaving,  it  to  his 
choice,  either  to  receive  a  ranfom  for  their  foldiers  who 
were  then  his  prifoners  of  war,  or  to  exchange  them  for 
fuch  of  his  troops  as  the  Romans  had  taken  from  him. 

d  Pyrrhus,  after  a  confultation  with  his  friends,  an- 
fwered  the  ambaffadors  to  this  effect:  “  Romans,  it  is 
“  with  an  ill  grace  you  demand  the  priloners  1  have  taken 
“  from  you,  as  you  intend  to  employ  them  again  ft  me, 
“  after  your  refufal  of  the  peace  I  propofed.  If  our 
“  mutual  intereft  had  been  the  fubjeT  of  your  attention, 
“  von  never  would  have  had  recourfe  to  fuch  evahons. 
'  “  lie 
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“  Be  it  your  care  to  end,  by  an  amicable  treaty,  the  war 
“  you  are  maintaining  againft  me  and  my  allies,  and  I 
“  promife  to  reftore  you  all  my  prifoners,  as  well  your 
“  citizens  as  your  conledcrates,  without  the  ranlqm  yon 
“  offer  me.  If  you  rejefit  this  condition,  it  is  in  vain  for 
“  you  to  imagine,  that  Pyrrhus  will  ever  be  prevailed 
“  upon  to  releafe  fo  great  a  number  of  loldiers.” 

When  he  had  returned  this  anlwer  to  the  ambaffa- 
dors,  he  took  Fabricius  afide,  and  addreffed  him  in  the 
following  manner:  ‘‘  As  for  you,  Fabricius,  I  am  fen - 
“  fible  of  your  merit:  I  am  likewife  informed  that  you 
“  are  an  excellent  general,  and  perfectly  qualified  for 
“  the  command  of  an  army;  that  juftice  and  temper- 
“  ance  are  united  in  your  chara&er,  and  that  you  pafs 
“  for  a  perfon  of  confummate  virtue.  But  I  am  like- 
“  wife  as  certain  of  your  poverty;  and  muff  confefs, 
“  that  fortune,  in  this  particular  alone,  has  treated  you 
“  with  injuftice,  by  mifplacing  you  in  the  clafs  of  in- 
**  digent  fenators.  In  order,  therefore,  to  fupply  that 
“  foie  deficiency,  I  am  ready  to' give  you  as  much  gold 
“  and  filver  as  will  raife  you  above  the  richeft-  citizen 
“  of  Rome;  being  fully  perfuaded,  ‘  That  no  expence 
“  can  be  more  honourable  to  a  prince  than  that  which 
“  is  employed  in  the  relief  of  great  men,  who  are 
“  compelled  by  their  poverty  to  lead  a  life  unworthy 
“  of  their  virtue;  and  that  this  is  the  nobleft  purpofe 
“  to  which  a  king  can  poffibly  devote  his  treafures.’ 
“  At  the  fame  time,  I  muff  defire  you  to  believe, 
“  that  I  have  no  intention  to  exafii  any  unjuft  or 
“  diflionourable  fervice  from  you,  as  a  return  of  gra- 
“  titude.  I  expeef  nothing  from  you  but  what  is 
“  perfeffly  confiftent  with  your  honour,  and  what 
“  will  add  to  your  authority  and  importance  in  your 
“  own  country.  Let  me,  theretore,  conjure  you  to 
“  affift  me  with  your  credit  in  the  Roman  fenate, 
“  which  has  hitherto  affumed  an  air  of  too  much  in- 
flexibility,  with  relation  to  the  treaty  I  propofed,  and 
“  has  never  confulted  the  rules  of  moderation  in  anv 
“  refpecL  Make  them  feufible,  I  intreat  you,  that  I 

“  have 
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“  have  given  my  folemn  word  to  aflift  the  Tarentines 
and  other  Greeks  who  are  fettled  in  this  part  of  Italy  ; 
•*  and  that  I  cannot  in  honour  abandon  them  on  any 
“  account,  and  efpecially  as  I  am  now  at  the  head  of 
“  a  potent  army  that  has  already  gained  me  a  battle. 
“  I  muft  however  acquaint  you,  that  I  am  called  by 
“  fome  preffing  affairs,  to  my  own  dominions;  and 
“  this  is  the  circumftance  which  makes  me  wifh  for 
“  peace  with  the  greater  folicitude.  As  to  any  other 
“  particulars,  if  my  quality  as  a  king  caufes  me  to  be 
“  fufpe&ed  by  the  fenate,  becaufe  a  number  of  other 
“  prinres'have  openly  violated  the  faith  of  treaties  and 
“  alliances,  without  the  leaft  hefitation;  become  my 
furety  yourfelf  on  this  occafion;  aflift  me  with  your 
“  counfels  in  all  my  proceedings,  and  command  my 
“  armies  under  me.  I  want  a  virtuous  man,  and  a 
“  faithful  friend;  and  you  as  much  need  a  prince,  whole 
liberalities  may  enable  you  to  be  more  ufeful,  and  to 
'•  do  more  good  to  mankind.  Let  us,  therefore,  con* 
“  fent  to  render  mutual  afliftance  to  each  other,  in  all 
“  the  future  conjunfrures  of  our  lives.” 

Pyrrhus  having  expreffed  himfelf  in  this  manaer, 
Pabricius,  after  a  few  moments’  filence,  replied  to  him 
in  thefe  terms.  “  It  is  needlefs  for  me  to  make  any 
“  mention  of  the  experience  I  may  poffibly  have  in  the 
“  conduft  of  public  or  private  affairs,  fince  you  have 
“  beenunformed  of  that  from  others.  With  refpeft 
“  alfo  to  my  poverty  you  feem  to  be  fo  well  acquainted 
“  with  it,  that  it  would  be  unneceffary  for  me  to  alfure 
“  you,  I  have  no  money  to  improve,  nor  any  flaves  from 
whom  I  derive  the  leaft  revenue:  that  my  whole 
4‘  fortune  confifts  in  ahoufe  of  no  confiderable  appear- 
*«  ance;  and  in  a  little  fpot  of  ground  that  furnifhes  me 
“  with  my  fupport.  But  if  you  believe  my  poverty 
renders  my  condition  inferior  to  that  of  every  other 
“  Roman,  and  that,  while  I  am  difcharging  the  duties 
“  of  an  honeft  man,  I  am  the  lefs  confidered,  becaufe 
“  I  happen  not  to  be  of  the  number  of  the  rich ;  permit 
“  me  to  acquaint  you,  that  the  idea  you  conceive  of  me, 

“  is 
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“  is  not  juft,  and  that  whoever  may  have  infpired  you 
“  with  that  opinion,  or  you  only  iuppofe  fo  yourfelf, 
“  you  are  deceived  to  entertain  it.  Though  I  do  not 
“  poffefs  riches,  I  never  did  imagine  my  indigence  a 
“  prejudice  to  me,  whether  I  conlider  myfelf  as  a  public 
“  or  private  perfon.  Did  my  neceflitous  circumltances 
“  ever  induce  my  country  to  exclude  me  from  thofe 
“  glorious  employments,  that  are  the  nobleft  obje£fs  of 
“  the  emulation  of  great  fouls?  I  am  inverted  with  the 
“  higheft  dignities,  and  fee  myfelf  placed  at  the  head 
“  of  the  molt  illuftrious  embaffies.  I  affift  alfo  at  the 
“  raoft  auguft  affemblies,  and  even  the  moft  facred. 
“  funftions  of  divine  worlhip  are  confided  to  my  care. 
“  Whenever  the  moft  important  affairs  are  the  fubjefil 
“  of  deliberation,  I  hold  my  rank  in  councils,  and  offer 
“  my  opinion  with  as  much  freedom  as  another.  I 
“  preferve  a  parity  with  the  richeft  aijd  moft  powerful 
“  perfons  in  the  republic,  and  if  any  circumftance 
“  caufes  me  to  complain,  it  is  my  receiving  too  much 
“  honour  and  applaufe  from  my  fellow-citizens.  The 
“  employments  I  difcharge  coft  me  nothing  of  mine, 
“  no  more  than  any  other  Roman.  Rome  never  reduces 
“  her  citizens  to  a  ruinous  condition,  by  railing  them 
“  to  the  magiftracy.  She  gives  all  neceffary  fupplies  to 
“  thofe  fhe  employs  in  public  ftations,  and  bellows 
“  them  with  liberality  and  magnificence.  Rome,  in 
“  this  particular,  differs  from  many  other  cities,  where 
“  the  public  is  extremely  poor,  and  private  perfons  im- 
“  menfely  rich.  We  are  all  in  a  ftate  of  affluence  as 
“  long  as  the  republic  is  fo,  becaufe  we  confider  her 
“  treafures  as  our  own.  The  rich  and  poor  are  equally 
“  admitted  to  her  employments,  as  fhe  judges  them 
“  worthy  of  truft,  and  fhe  knows  no  diftinttion 
“  between  her  citizens  but  thofe  of  merit  and  virtue. 
“  As  to  my  particular  affairs,  I  am  fo  far  from  repining 
“  at  my  fortune,  that  I  think  I  am  the  happieft  of  men 
*'  when  I  compare  myfelf  with  the  rich,  and  find  a 
“  certain  fatisfaftion,  and  even  pride,  in  that  fortune. 
“  My  little  field,  poor  and  infertile  as  it  is,  fupplies  me 
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“  with  whatever  I  want,  when  I  am  careful  to,  cultivate 
it  as  I  ought,  and  to  lay  up  the  fruits  it  produces, 
“  What  can  I  want  more?  Every  kind  ot  lood  is 
f‘  agreeable  to  my  palate,  when  feafoned  by  hunger:  I 
“  drink  with  delight  when  I  third,  and  I  enjoy  all  the 
fweetnefs  of  lleep  when  fatigued  with  toil.  I  content 
<(  my  felt  with  an  habit  that  covers  me  from  the  rigours 
“  of  winter;  and  of  all  the  various  kinds  of  furniture 
“  neceflary  for  the  fame  ufes,  the  meaneft  is,  in  my 
“  fenfe,  the  mod  commodious.  I  fliould  be  unreafon- 
“  able,  unjufl,  fhould  I  complain  of  fortune,  whilft  fhe 
fupplies  me  with  all  that  nature  requires.  As  to  fu- 
“  perfluities,  I  conlefs  Ihe  has  not  furnifhed  me  with 
“  any;  but  then  fhe  has  not  formed  me  with  the  lead 
defire  to  enjoy  them.  Why  fliould  I  then  complain? 
v‘  It- is  true,  the  want  of  this  abundance  renders  me  in- 
“  capable  of  relieving  the  necefl'itous,  which  is  the 
“  only  advantage  the  rich  may  be  envied  for  enjoying. 
“  But  when  I  impart  to  the  republic,  and  my  friends, 
“  fome  portion  of  the  little  I  poffefs,  and  render  my 
“  country  all  the  Cervices  I  am  capable  of  performing; 
“  in  a  word,  when  I  difcharge  all  the  duties  incumbent 
“  on  me,  to  the  bed  of  my  ability,  wherein  can  my 
“  confcience  condemn  me  ?  If  riches  had  ever  been  the 
“  lead  part  of  my  ambition,  I  have  fo  long  been  em- 
“  ployed  in  the  adminidratioft  of  the  republic,  that  I 
have  had  a  thou  fair'd  opportunities  of  a  mailing  great 
fums,  and  even  by  irreproachable  methods.  Could 
“  any  man  defire  one  more  favourable  than  that  which 
“  occurred  to  me  a  few  years  ago?  The  confular  dignity 
f‘.  was  conferred  upon  me,  and  I  was  fent  againd  the 
“  Safnnites,  the  Brutii,  and  the  Lucanians,  at  the  head 
u  of  a  numerous  army.  We  ravaged  a  large  tract  of 
“  land,  and  defeated  the  enemy  in  feveral  battles  :  we 
“  took  many  flourifhing  and  opulent  cities  by  aflault; 
“  I  enriched  the  whole  army  with  their  fpoils;  I  re- 
“  rurned  every  citizen  the  money  he  had  contributed  td 
“  the  expence  of  the  war;  and  after  I  had  received  the 
“  honours  of  a  triumph,  1  brought  four  hundred  talents 
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u  into  the  public  treafury.  After  having  neglefled  fo 
“  confiderable  a  booty,  of  which  I  had  full  power  to 
“  appropriate  any  part  to  myfelf;  after  having  defpifed 
“  fuch  immenfe  riches  fo  juflly  acquired,  and  facrificed 
“  the  fpoils  of  the  enemy  to  the  love  of  glory,  in  imi- 
“  tation  of  Valerius  Publicola,  and  many  other  great 
“  men,  whofe  difinterelled  generofitv  of  mind  has 
M  raifed  the  glory  of  Rome  to  fo  illuflrious  an  height; 
“  would  it  now  become  me  to  accept  of  the  gold  and 
“  filver  you  offer  me  ?  What  idea  would  the  world  en- 
“  tertain  of  me  ?  And  what  an  example  fhoukl  1  fet  Rome’s 
“  citizens?  How  could  I  bear  their  reproaches?  How 
“  even  their  looks  at  my  return  ?  Thofe  awful  ma- 
“  giflrates,  our  cenfors,  who  are  appointed  to  infpeff 
“  our  difcipline  and  manners  with  a  vigilant  eye,  would 
“  they  not  compel  me  to  be  accountable,  in  the  view 
“  of  all  the  world,  for  the  prefents  you  folicit  me  to 
“  accept?  You  fhall  keep  then,  if  you  pleale,  your 
“  riches  to  youdelf,  and  I  my  poverty  and  my  repu- 
M  tation.” 

I  take  it  for  granted,  that  thehillorian  furnifhed  Pyr¬ 
rhus  and  Fabricius  with  thefe  fpeeches,  but  he  has  only 
painted  their  fentiments,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  latter, 
in  flrong  colours.  For  fuch  was  the  charafler  of  * 
Romans  in  thofe  glorious  ages  of  the  republic.  Fabri¬ 
cius  was  really  perfuaded,  there  was  more  glory  and 
grandeur  in  being  able  to  defpife  all  the  gold  of  a  king, 
than  there  was  in  reigning  over  an  empire.* 

e  Pyrrhus  being  defirous  the  next  day  to  furprize  the 
Roman  ambaffador,  who  had  never  feen  an  elephant; 
ordered  the  captain  of  thofe  animals  to  arm  the  largeft  of 
them,  and  lead  him  to  the  place  where  he  intended  to 
converfe  with  Fabricius  ;  the  officer  was  then  to  place 
him  behind  a  large  hanging  of  tapeflry,  that  he  might  be 
ready  to  make  his  appearance  at  a  certain  ftgnal.  This 
was  accordingly  executed ;  and  the  fign  being  given,  the 

tapeflry 

«  Plut.  in  Pyrrh.  p.  395 — 397. 

*  Fabricius  Py^rhi  regis  aurunt  repulit,  majujque  regno  judicavit  regias 
opt!  pajfc  contemner c.  SEMEC.Epift.i29. 
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tapeftry  -was  drawn  afide,  and  prefented  to  view,  the 
enormous  animal,  who  ftretched  out  his  trunk  over  the 
head  of  Fabricius,  and  (hook  the  apartment  with  a  moil 
terrible  cry.  Fabricius,  inftead  of  difcovering  the  leaft 
furprize  or  confternation,  turned  very  calmly  to  Pyr¬ 
rhus,  and  faid  to  him  with  a  fmile,  “  Neither  your  gold 
yefterday,  nor  your  elephant  to-day,  alter  me.” 

Whilil  they  were  fitting  at  table  in  the  evening,  the 
converfation  turned  upon  a  variety  of  fubje&s ;  and  after 
fome  conference  on  the  affairs  of  Greece,  and  the  feveral 
philofophers  of  note,  Cineas  introduced  the  doftrines  of 
Epicurus,  and  related  the  particular  opinions  of  his  dif- 
ciples,  with  reference  to  the  gods,  and  the  government 
of  the  world:  declaring,  that  they  reprefented  plealure 
as  the  end  and  fovereign  good  of  man,  and  declined  all 
dignities  and  employments,  as  deftru&ive  to  happinefs. 
To  this  he  added,  that  they  never  afcribed  to  the  divi¬ 
nity-,  either  love,  or  hatred,  or  wrath  ;  but  maintained, 
that  he  was  entirely  regardlefs  of  mankind;  and  that  they 
configned  him  to  a  life  of  tranquillity,  in  which  he 
paffed  all  ages  void  of  occupation,  and  plunged  in  an 
endlefs  variety  of  delights  and  pleafures.  The  foft  and 
voluptuous  lives  of  the  Tarentines  might  probably  oc- 
•afion  this  difcourfe.  Whilft  Cineas  was  going  on  with 
this  fubjeft,  Fabricius,  to  whom  fuch  a  do&rine  was  al¬ 
together  new,  cried  out  as  loud  as  he  was  able,  “  Great 
Hercules,  may  Pyrrhus  and  the  Samnites  followthis  doc¬ 
trine,  as  long  as  they  fhall  make  war  with  the  Romans !” 

Who  of  us  moderns,  were  we  to  judge  of  the  man¬ 
ners  of  the  ancients  by  thofe  which  prevail  in  our  age, 
•would  expeft  to  hear  the  converfation  between  great 
warriors,  at  table,  turn,  not  only  on  political  fyftems, 
but  points  of  erudition;  for  at  that  time,  philofophical 
inquiries  were  confidered  as  the  principal  part  of  learn¬ 
ing?  Are  not  fuch  difcourfes  as  thefe,  feafoned  with 
improving  reflections,  and  enlivened  with  fprightly  re¬ 
plies,  equal  at  leaft  to  thofe  table-converfations,  which 
frequently  continue  as  long  as  the  entertainment,  and 
are  paffed,  without  much  expence  of  genius,  in  excla¬ 
mations, 
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mations,  worthy  of  Epicureans,  on  the  delicacy  of  the 
provifions,  and  the  admirable  flavour  of  the  wines  and 
other  liquors  ? 

Pyrrhus  was  ftruck  with  fo  much  admiration  at  the 
greatnefs  of  foul  which  he  difcovered  in  the  Roman 
ambafTador,  and  was  fo  charmed  with  his  manners  and 
his  wifdom,  that  he  became  more  impatient  than  ever 
to  contract  an  alliance  with  his  city.  He  therefore  took 
him  apart,  and  conjured  him  a  fecond  time,  ro  mediate 
an  accommodation  between  the  two  ftates,  and  confent 
to  refide  at  his  court,  where  he  fhouldho-ld  the  firft  rank 
among  all  his  friends  and  captains.  “  I  would  not  ad- 
vife  you  to  perfifl  in  that  requeft,”  replied  Fabricius, 
whifpering  in  his  ear  with  a  frmle,.“  and  you  feern  to  be 
but  little  acquainted  with  your  own  intereft;  for  if 
thofe  who  now  honour  and  admire  you,  fhould  once 
happen  to  know  me,  perhaps  they  might  be  more  de- 
firous  of  having  me  for  their  king  than  yourfelf.” 

The  prince,  inftead  of  being  offended  at  this  reply, 
efteemed  him  the  more  for  making  it,  and  would  intruft 
the  prifoners  with  none  but  him,  that  he  might  be  cer¬ 
tain  they  would  be  fent  back  to  him,  after  they  had 
embraced  their  relations  and  friends,  and  celebrated  the 
Saturnalia,  in  cafe  the  fenate  fhould  continue  averfe  to  a 
peace.  They  were  accordingly  fent  to  him  at  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  feftival,  the  fenate  having  ordered  every 
prifoner  to  return  to  Pyrrhus,  upon  pain  of  death. 

The  command  of  the  army  being  conferred  on  Fabri¬ 
cius  the  following  year,  an  unknown  perfon  came  into 
his  camp,  with  a  letter  from  the  king’s  phyfician,  who 
offered  to  take  Pyrrhus  off  by  poifon,  if  the  Romans 
would  promife  him  a  recompence  proportionable  to  the 
fervice  he  fhould  lender  them,  by  putting  an  end  to  fo 
deftruftive  a  war  without  any  danger  to  themfelves.  fa- 
bricius,who  always  retained  the  fame  probity  and  juftice,* 

even 

*  Ejufdem  animi  fuit,  auro  nan  uinci,  venena  nqn  -a  bice  re.  Adm ifnri 
fumus  ingentem  virion,  quern  non  ‘egis,  nan  contra  regent  pramiffa  JitxiJ 
fent ;  boni  exempli  lenacetn  ;  quad  dimciltimuni  ejl ,  in  belie  ifinucnttnt ;  qi  i 
nliquod  ejfe  crederet  etiam  in  bojle  nejas ;  qui  in  f lemma  faiefctate,  quai\Jibi 
dems  Jicerat,  nan  nliter  refugit  divitias  quamvenenum,  S»KiC.  Spilt.  HQ, 
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even  in  time  of  war,  which  furnifh.es  fo  many  pretexts 
for  departing  from  them  ;  and  as  he  knew  there  were 
fome  rights,  which  ought  to  be  preferred  inviolable, 
even  with  enemies  themfelves-,  was  ilruck  with  a  juft 
horror  at  fuch  a  propofal :  and  as  he  would  not  fuffer 
the  king  to  conquer  him  with  gold,  he  thought  it  would 
be  infamous  in  himfelf  to  conquer  the  king  by  poifon. 
After  fome  conference  therefore  with  his  colleague 
Emilins,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Pyrrhus,  to  caution  him 
againft  that  black  treachery.  His  letter  was  conceived 
in  thefe  terms : 

CAIUS  FABRICIUS 

AND 

Q'UINTUS  EMI  LIUS 
Consuls; 

To  King  PYRRHUS, 

Health. 

“  VOU  feem  to  form  a  wrong  judgment  both  of 
friends  and  enemies;  and  this  will  be  your  own 
opinion,  when  you  have  read  the  letter  which  has  been 
written  to  us.  For  you  will  then  be  fenlible,  that  you 
are  carrying  on  a  war  againft  people  of  virtue  and 
honour,  at  the  fame  time  that  you  repofe  entire  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  word;  of  men.  The  information  we  now 
fend  you,  refults  more  from  our  affeffion  for  ourfelves, 
than  for  you;  for  we  were  unwilling  that  your  death 
fhould  give  the  world  occafion  to  defame  us;  and  would 
not  have  it  imagined,  that  we  had  recourfe  to  treachery, 
through  defpair  of  terminating  this  war  happily  by  our 
valour.” 

Pyrrhus  having  received  this  letter,  and  finding  it  to 
be'a  true  reprefentation  of  the  faff,  caufed  his  phyfician 
to  be  punifhed,  and  lent  back  all  his  prifoners  to  the 
conful  without  ranfom,  as  a  teftimonial  of  his  gratitude 
to  Fabricius  and  the  Romans.  He  likewife  deputed 
Cineas  to  negotiate  a  peace;  but  the  Romans,  who 
...  ...  would 
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Would  never  accept  either  a  favour  from  their  enemy, 
or  a  recompence  for  not  committing  the  molt  execra¬ 
ble  piece  of  injuftice,  were  not  averfe  to  receiving  the 
prifoners :  they  however  returned  an  equal  number  of 
Tarentines  and  Samnites,  as  an  equivalent;  but  as  to 
the  treaty  of  pacification,  they  would  not  permit  Cineas 
to  mention  it,  till  Pyrrhus  had'  returned  to  Epirus  in 
the  fame  fleet  that  landed  him  and  his  troops  in  Italy. 
But  as  his  affairs  made  a  fecond  battle  neceffary,  he  af- 
f’embled  his  army,  and  attacked  the  Romans  near  the 
city  of  Afculum. 

The  troops  fought  with  great  ohftinacy  on  both  fides, 
and  the  viftory  continued  doubtful  till  the  clofe  of  the 
battle.  Pyrrhus,  at  the  beginning  of  the  aClion,  having 
been  driven  into  places  impracticable  to  the  cavalry,  and 
againft  a  river  very  difficult,  as  well  in  regard  to  its  banks, 
as  marfhes  on  the  fules  of  it,  was  treated  very  rudely  by 
the  enemy,  and  loft  a  great  number  of  his  men.  But 
having  at  laft  difengaged  himfelf  from'that  difadvantage- 
ous  fituation,  and  regained  the  plain,  where  he  could 
make  ufe  of  his  elephants,  he  advanced  againft  the 
Romans  with  the  greateft  impetuofity,  his  ranks  being 
all  in  good  order  and  well  clofed  ;  and  as  he  met  with  a 
vigorous  refiftance,  the  {laughter  became  very  great,  and 
he  himfelf  was  wounded.  He,  however,  had  difpofed 
his  elephants  fo  judicioufly,  that  they  broke  through  the 
Roman  infantry,  in  feveral  quarters,  notwithftanding 
which  they  ftill  maintained  their  ground.  The  two  ar¬ 
mies,  fired  with  implacable  rage,  exerted  the  utmoft  ef¬ 
forts  that  bravery  could  infpire,  and  did  not  ceafe  fight¬ 
ing  till  night  parted  them.  The  lofs  was  almoft  equal 
on  both  fides,  and  amounted  to  fifteen  thoufand  men  in 
the  whole.  The  Romans  were  the  firft  who  retreated, 
and  gained  their  camp  which  was  near  the  field  of  battle. 
The  advantage  therefore  feemed  to  remain  with  Pvrrhus, 
who  continued  longeft  in  the  field;  but  when  one  of  his 
officers  came  to  congratulate  him  on  his  vidfory,  “  If 
we  gain  fuch  another,”  replied  he,.“  we  are  inevitably 
ruined.”  And  as  he  had  really  loft  his  beft  troops  and 
3  braveft 
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braveft  officers,  he  was  very  fenfible  of  his  inability  to 
bring  another  army  into  the  field,  againft  the  Romans, 
whole  very  defeat  infpired  them  with  new  vigour  and 
ardour  to  continue  the  war.* 

f  While  he  was  revolving  thefe  melancholy  thoughts 
in  his  mind,  and  had  the  mortification  to  fee  himfelt 
in  a  manner  deftitute  of  all  refource,  and  incapable  of 
recurring  to  any  honourable  expedient,  to  di (engage 
himfelf  from  an  enterprize  he  had  undertaken,  too  in- 
confiderately,  a  dawn  of  hope  and  good  fortune  inlpired 
him  with  new  refolution.  A  deputation  was  fent  to 
him,  at  that  critical  junfture,  from  Sicily,  with  a  com- 
miffion  to  deliver  Syracufe,  Agrigentum,  and  the  city  of 
the  Leontines  into  his  pofTeffion;  g  and  to  implore  the 
affiftance  of  his  arms  to  drive  the  Carthaginians  from 
their  ifland,  and  deliver  them  from  their  tyrants.  Several 
couriers  from  Greece  alfo  arrived  at  his  camp  at  the  fame 
time,  to  inform  him  that  Ceraunus  had  been  killed  in  a 
battle  with  the  Gauls,  in  Macedonia,  and  that  this 
kingdom  feemed  to  invite  him  to  afcend  to  the  throne. 

Pyrrhus  then  found  himfelf  in  a  new  perplexity.  A 
moment  before  he  was  deftitute  of  all  hope,  and  now  it 
flowed  fo  faft  upon  him,  that  he  was  at  a  lofs  to  deter¬ 
mine  which  offer  he  ought  to  prefer.  But  after  a  long 
deliberation,  and  when  he  had  maturely  weighed  the 
reafons  that  offered  themfelves  on  both  fides,  he  refolved 
for  Sicily* which  would  open  him  a  paffage  into  Africa, 
and  conduft  him  to  a  more  ample  harveft  of  glory.  In 
confequence  of  this  refolution,  he  immediately  dif- 
patched  Cineas,  to  treat  with  the  cities,  and  gave  them 
affurances  of  his  fpeedy  arrival;  he  then  embarked  for 
Sicily,  after  he  had  left  a  ftrong  garrifon  in  Tarentum, 
notwithftanding  the  repugnance  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
had  the  mortification  to  fee  themfelves  abandoned  by 
Pyrrhus,  and  reduced  at  the  fame  time  to  a  ftate  of 
flaverv  by  his  troops. 

'  r  When 

f  Pint,  ill  Pyrrh.  p.  397,  398.  Pauran.  1.  i.  p.  22.  Juftin.  1.  xviii. 
e.  a.  Sc  1.  xxiii.  c.  3.  e  A.  M.  3726.  Ant.  J.  C.  278. 

*  Per  damn  a,  per  cades,  ab  ip/o 

Jjrn.it  opes  ammumyue  fern,  Horat . 
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When  he  arrived  in  Sicily,  he  immediately  became 
mailer  of  Syracufe,  which  was  delivered  up  to  him  by 
Softratus,*  who  then  governed  that  city,  and  by  The- 
non,  who  commanded  in  the  citadel.  He  alfo  received 
money  from  them,  out  of  the  public  treafury,  and  about 
two  hundred  Ihips,  which  facilitated  his  conqueft  of  all 
Sicily.  His  insinuating  and  affable  behaviour  at  his  firft 
arrival,  gained  him  the  hearts  of  all  the  people;  and  as 
he  had  then  an  army  of  thirty  thoufand  foot,  and  five 
thoufand  horfe,  with  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  fail,  he  dif- 
poirelfed  the  Carthaginians  of  their  fettlements  in  that 
iffand,  and  obliged  them  to  evacuate  the  city  of  Eryx, 
which  was  the  ftrongeft  of  all  their  places  there,  and  the 
beft  furnilhed  with  people  for  its  defence:  he  alfo  de¬ 
feated  in  a  great  battle  the  inhabitants  of  Meffina,  who 
were  called  Mamerlines,\  and  whofe  frequent  irruptions 
infefted  all  Sicily,  and  entirely  demolilhed  all  their  for- 
treffes. 

The  rapid  progrefs  of  his  arms  terrified  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians,  who  were  now  diverted  of  all  their  acquifitions 
in  Sicily,  except  the  fingle  city  of  Lilybasum  ;  and  they 
fent  to  purchafe  peace  and  his  friendfhip  with  money 
and  fhips.  But  as  he  afpired  to  much  greater  things,  he 
anfwered  them,  that  the  only  method  to  obtain°what 
they  defired,  would  be  to  abandon  Sicily,  and  confent 
to  let  the  ^Libyan  fea  be  the  boundary  between  them, 
and  the  Greeks.  He  intended  to  beftow  Sicily  on  his 
fon  Helenus,  as  a  kingdom  to  which  he  had  a  right  by 
birth,  this  prince  being  his  fon  by  the  daughter  of  Aga- 
thocles;  and  he  propofed  to  give  his  fon  Alexander  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  which  he  looked  upon  as  a  certain 
conqueft. 

A  continued  feries  of  profperity,'  and  the  numerous 
forces  under  his  command,  had  raifed  his  hopes  fo  high 
at  that  time,  that  he  thought  of  nothing  but  accomplilh- 

ing 

*  He  is  called’ Sefiftratus,  by  Dionyfius  Halicarnaffus. 

-f  The  word  iignifies  martial,  becaule  they  were  a  very  warlike 
people.  They  originally  came  from  Italy,  and  having  made  themfelves 
niaiters  gt  Medina,  into  which  they  had  been  received,  they  retained 
their  own  name  there,  though  tlut  oi  the  city  was  not  ^hanged. 
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ing  the  great  views  that  had  drawn  him  into  Sicily ;  the 
firft  and  principal  of  which  was  the  conqueft  of  Africa, 
He  had  a  fufficient  number  of  veffels  for  that  great  ex¬ 
pedition,  but  wanted  mariners;  in  order,  therefore,  to 
obtain  that  fupply,  he  obliged  the  cities  to  furnifh  him 
with  men,  and  feverely  punilhedthofe  that  neglefted  to 
obey  his  orders. 

In  confequence  of  thefe  proceedings,  his  power  was 
foon  changed  into  an  inlolent  andtyrannical  fway,  which 
firft  drew  upon  him  the  hatred  of  the  family  and  friends 
of  Agathocles,  whom  he  deprived  of  all  the  fortunes 
they  had  received  from  that  prince,  and  bellowed-  them 
upon  his  own  creatures.  h  In  contempt  of  the  cuftoras 
of  that  country,  he  alfo  conferred  the  firft  dignities,  and 
the  government  of  cities,  on  his  guards  and  centurion's, 
whom  he  continued  in  the  magiftracy  as  long  as  he 
thought  proper,  and  without  any  regard  to  the  time  pre- 
fcribed  by  the  laws.  And  as  to  all  judicial  proceedings, 
with  refpefft  to  private  property,  and  other  affairs  of  that 
nature,  he  either  decided  them  by  his  own  arbitrary 
fentence,  or  left  them  to  the  determination  of  his 
courtiers,  whole  foie  views  were  to  enrich  themlelves 
by  fordid  gain,  and  live  in  all  manner  of  luxury,  pro- 
fufion,  and  debauchery. 

A  conduft  fo  opprefiive  and  different  from  that,  by 
which  he  at  firft  had  fo  well  fucceeded,  could  not  fail 
to  alienate  the  affections  of  the  people  from  him;  and 
when  he  became  fenfible  that  he  was  univerfally  hated, 
and  that  the  Sicilians,  exafperated  at  his  odious  govern¬ 
ment,  were  folicitous  to  {hake  off  the  yoke,  he  placed 
in  moft  of  the  cities  fuch  garrifons  as  he  knew  were  at 
his  devotion,  under  pretext  that  the  Carthaginians  were 
preparing  to  invade  him.  He  alfo  lei  fed  the  moft  il- 
luftrious  citizens  of  each  city,  and  caufed  them  to  be 
put  to  death,  after  he  had  charged  them  with  treafonable 
confpiracies.  Of  this  number  was  ft  henon,  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  citadel ;  and  all  the  important  fervices  he 
had  rendered  the  knigof  hpirus,  did  notfuffi.ee  to  exempt 


b  Di»nj"f.  Halic.  in  Excerpt,  p.  571. 
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him  from  fo  cruel  a  policy;  though  it  was  allowed  that 
he  had  contributed  more  than  any  other  perfon  to  reduce 
Sicily  under  Pyrrhus.  He  alfo  refolvedto  have  Softratus 
feized,  but  as  he  had  fome  fufpicion  of  what  was  in¬ 
tended  againft  him,  he  found  means  to  quit  the  city. 
A  prince  hazards  all  things  when  he  lofes  the  affe&ion 
of  his  people,  which  is  the  ftrongcft  tie  that  unites  them 
to  their  fovereign.  The  fame  barbarous  and  unjuft  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  principal  citizens  ot  Syracufe,  who  had  con¬ 
duced  moll  to  the  progrefs  of  his  power  in  that  i Hand, 
rendered  him  entirely  odious  and  infupportable  to  the 
Sicilians.  Such  was  the  character  of  Pyrrhus;  his  vi- 
gorous-eeaduft  in  the  enterpriles  he  undertook,  facili¬ 
tated  his  conqueft  of  kingdoms  and  provinces,  but  he 
wanted  art  to  preferve  them.*  The  averfion  which  the 
cities  conceived  againft  him  was  fo  great,  that  fome  of 
them  entered  into  a  league  with  the  Carthaginians,  and 
others  with  the  Mamertines,  in  order  to  deftroy  him. 

At  this  jun&ure,  when  he  beheld  nothipg  but  new 
infurre&ions  and  revolts  kindling  all  around,  he  received 
letters  from  the  Samnites  and  Tarentines,  which  in¬ 
formed  him  that  they  had  been  difpolTelfed  of  all  their 
lands,  and  were  then  Ihut  up  in  their  cities,  where  it 
would  be  impoffible  for  them  to  fuftain  the  war,  uiilefs 
he  would  liaften  to  their  affiftance.  Thefe  letters  ar¬ 
rived  at  a  proper  time,  for  affording  him  an  honourable 
pretext  for  bis  departure,  and  preventing  it  from  ap¬ 
pearing  a  flight  from  Sicily,  as  if  he  defpaired  of  fuc- 
ceeding  any  longer  in  that  ifland. 

As  he  was  embarking  at  Syracufe,  the  Carthaginians 
attacked  him  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  obliged  him  to  fight, 
in  the  very  port,  againft  thofe  barbarians,  where  he  loft 
feveral  of  his  {hips'.  This,  however,  did  not  prevent 
him  from  failing  to  Italy  with  thofe  that  remained;  but 
upon  his  arrival  there  he  found  a  great  body  of  Ma¬ 
mertines,  who  had  paffed  thither  before  him,  to  tile 
number  of  near  ten  thoufand  men,  and  greatly  incom¬ 
moded 

Ur~r+d  devincenda  regna  invicJut  babebatur ,  ltd  diroirtis  ac'juifitijj-  c 
c  fieri  ter  carebat :  tanto  melius  flu  debut  ac%uirc>e  imffrui,  jitah:  ratine* 

Justin.  1.  xxv.  c.  4. 
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moded  his  march,  bv  frequently  ha  raffing  his  troops, 
and  making  repeated  attacks  upon  his  rear-guard. 

1  Livy  and  Dionyfius  of  HalicarnafTus  tells  us  one 
circumftance  not  very  much  to  the  honour  oi  Pyrrhus's 
memory.  In  Locris  was  a  celebrated  temple,  confe- 
cratedto  Proferpine,  and  held  in  the  greateft  veneration 
by  all  the  inhabitants  of  that  country,  as  well  as  by 
Grangers,  and  no  one  had  ever  prefumed  to  violate  it, 
though  it  was  certain  that  immenfe  treafures  were  de- 
pofited  within  it.  k  Pyrrhus,  who  then  wanted  money 
extremely,  was  not  fo  fcrupulous,  but  carried  offal  1  the 
riches  oi  the  goddefs,  and  lodged  them  in  his  fhip.  The 
next  day,  if  hiftory  may  be  credited,  his  fleet  was  flut¬ 
tered  by  a  violent  tempeft,  and  all  the  veflels  that  were 
loaded  with  thefe  rich  and  facred  fpoils,  were  call  upon 
the  coaft  of  Locris.  This  proud  prince,  fays  Livy, 
being  convinced  by  this  cruel  difafter,  that  the  gods 
were  not  imaginary  beings,  caufed  all  the  treafures  to  be 
replaced  in  the  temple  with  the  utmoft  devotion. 
The  goddefs,  however,  was  not  appealed  by  this  in¬ 
voluntary  reftitution ;  and  the  author  who  relates  this 
event,  reprefents  this  impious  facrilege  as  the  caufe  of 
all  the  future  calamities  which  happened  to  Pyrrhus, 
and  particularly  of  the  unfortunate  death  which  put  an 
end  to  his  enterprizes. 

1  Pyrrhus,  after  he  had  buffered  by  this  tempeft,. 
arrived  at  Tarentum  with  twenty  thoufand  foot,  and 
three  thoufand  horfe,  and  when  he  had  re-inforced  them 
with  the  beft  troops  he  could  find  in  that  city,  he  ad¬ 
vanced,  by  long  marches,  againft  the  Romans,  who 
were  encamped  in  the  country  ol  the  Samnites. 

This  people  retained  a  fecret  refentment  againft 
Pyrrhus,  for  deferting  them,  when  he  undertook  his  ex¬ 
pedition  into  Sicily;  for  which  reafon  he  was  joined  by 
very  few  of  their  troops.  This,  however,  did  not  pre¬ 
vent  him  from  dividing  his  army  into  two  bodies  :  one 
of  which  he  font  into  Lucania,  to  oppofe  the  conlul  who 

was 

>  Plut.  in  Pyrrh.  p.  399.  Paufan.  1.  i.  p.  21.  Juftin.  I.  xxiii.  c.  3. 

k  Liv.  1.  xxix.  n.  18.  Dionyf.  Halicarn.  in  Exoirp.  p.  542. 

1  A.  M.  3730.  Ant.  J.  C.  274. 
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was  there  at  that  time,  and  to  render  him  incapable  of 
aflifting  his  colleague  :  the  other  he  led  himfelf  againft 
Manius  Curius,  the  other  conful,  who  had  intrenched 
himfelf  in  a  very  advantageous  poll  near  the  city  of 
Beneventum,  where  he  waited  tor  the  fuccours  that 
were  advancing  to  him  from  Lucania. 

Pyrrhus  haftened,  as  much  as  poflible,  to  attack  this 
laft,  before  the  other  had  joined  him;  and  with  this 
view  he  fele£led  his  belt  troops,  with  fuc'n  of  his  ele¬ 
phants  as  were  ftrongcft,  and  ot  molt  fervice  in  the  field ; 
after  which  he  began  his  ngarch  about  the  dole  ot  the 
evening,  in  order  to  furprife  the  conful  in  his  camp. 
The  enemy,  however,  difeovered  him  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  as  he  was  defeending  the  mountains,  and  Manius 
having  marched  out  of  his  intrenchments  with  a  body  of 
troops,  fell  upon  the  firft  he  met.  Thefe  he  foon  put 
into  confufion,  and  obliged  them  to  have  recourfe  to 
flight,  which  fpread  univerfal  terror  among  the  reft, 
great  numbers  of  whom  were  flain,  and  even  fome  of 
the  elephants  taken. 

.  This  fuccefs  emboldened  Manius  to  draw  all  his 
troops  out  of  their  entrenchments,  in  order  to  combat  in 
the  open  plain.  One  of  his  wings  had  the  advantage, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  battle,  and  pufhed  their  enemies 
with  great  vigour  ;  but  the  other  was  overthrown  by  the 
elephants,  and  driven  back  to  their  camp,.  In  this 
emergency,  he  fent  lor  the  troops  he  had  left  behind 
him,  to  guard  the  intrenchments,  and  who  were  all  frefii 
and  underarms.  Thefe  forces  advanced  in  the  critical 
moment,  and  with  their  pikes  and  darts  compelled  the 
elephants  to  turn  their  backs,  and  fall  upon  their  own 
battalions;  which  created  luch  a  general  confufion,  that 
the  'Romans  at  laft  obtained  a  complete  viftory,  which, 
in  fome  fenfe,  was  oi  no  lefs  value  to  them  than  their 
future  conqueftof  all  nations.  For  the  intrepidity  they 
difeovered  in  this  engagement,  and  the  gallant  aftions 
they  performed  in  all  the  battles  they  fought  with  fuch 
an  enemy  as  Pyrrhus,  increafed  their  reputation,  as  well 
as  their  fortitude  and  confidence  in  their  own  bravery, 

and 
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and  caufed  them  to  be  confidered  as  invincible.  Ibis 
viftory  over  Pyrrhus,  rendered  them  indifputable  rnaf- 
ters  of  all  Italy  between  the  two  feas  ;  and  this  acqui¬ 
sition  was  foon  fucceeded  by  the  wars  with  Carthage,  in 
which,  having  at  1  aft  fubdued  that  potent  rival,  they 
no  longer  beheld  any  power  in  a  condition  to  oppofc 
them. 

In  this  manner  did  Pyrrhus  find  himfelf  fallen  from 
all  the  high  hopes  lie  had  conceived,  with  relation  to 
Italy  and  Sicily,  after  he  had  confirmed  fix  whole  years 
in  thofe  wars,  and  entirely  ruined  his  own  affairs.  It. 
muff  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  he  preferved  an 
invincible  fortitude  of  mind,  amidft  all  thele  difgraces  ; 
and  his  experience  in  military  affairs,  with  bis  valour  and 
intrepidity,  caufed  him  always  to  pafs  for  the  firfl  of  all 
the  kings  and  generals  of  his  time.  But  whatever  he 
acquired  by  his  great  exploits,  he  foon  loft  by  his  vain 
hopes;  for  his  impatience  to  purfue  what  lie  had  not 
yet  attained,  rendered  him  incapable  of  preferving  what 
was  already  in  his  poifeflion.  This  difpofition  of  his 
made  Antigonus  compare  him  to  a  man  who  threw  good 
calls  at  tables,  but  played  them  very  ill. 

m  He  at  length  returned  to  Epirus,  with  eight  thou- 
fand  foot,  and  five  hundred  horfe  ;  but  as  his  revenues 
were  not  fufficient  for  the  fubfiftence  of  thefe  tioops,  he 
was  mduftrious  to  find  out  fome  new  war  for  their  f  up- 
port;  and  having  received  a  re-mforcement  of  fome 
Gauls  who  joined  him,  he  threw  himfelf  into  Macedonia, 
where  Antigonus  then  reigned.  His  intention  was  only 
to  ravage  the  country,  and  carry  off  a  great  booty  ;  but 
when  be  had  once  made  himfelf  matter  of  feveral  cities, 
without  any  difficulty,  and  had  alio  feduced  two  thoufand 
of  Antigonus’s  foldiers  over  to  his  party,  lie  indulged  the 
moft  exalted  hopes;  marched  againtt  Antigonus  himfelf ; 
attacked  him  in  the  defiles,  and  put  his  whole  army  into 
diforder.  A  large  body  of  other  Gauls,  who  formed 
the  rear-guard  of  Antigonus,  courageoully  fuftained  his 
efforts  for  fome  time,  and  the.  encounter  became  very 

warm ; 

Plut.  in  Pyrrh.  p.  400.  Paufan.  1.  i.  c.  23.  Juftin.  I.  xxv.  c.  3. 
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warm  but  moft  of  them  were  at  laft  cut  to  pieces  ; 
and  thofe  who  commanded  the  elephants,  being  fur- 
rounded  by  his  troops,  furrendered  themfelves  prifoners, 
and  delivered  up  the  elephants.  The  Macedonian  pha¬ 
lanx  was  all  that  now  remained;  but  the  troops  who 
compofed  this  corps  were  ftruck  with  terror  and  confu- 
fion  at  the  defeat  of  their  rear-guard.  Pyrrhus  perceiv¬ 
ing  that  they  feemed  to  refufe  fighting  him,  flretched  out 
his  hand  to  the  commanders  and  other  officers,  and 
called  each  of  them  by  his  name.  This  expedient  gain¬ 
ed  him  all  the  infantry  of  Antigonus,  who  was  obliged 
to  have  recourfe  to  flight,  in  order  to  preferve  fome  of 
the  maritime  places  in  their  obedience  to  him. 

Pyrrhus  was  exceedingly  animated  by  this  victory,  as 
may  be  judged  by  the  following  infcription  on  the  fpoils 
which  he  confecrated  to  the  Itonian* Minerva.  “  Pyr¬ 
rhus,  king  of  the  Moloffians,  confecrates  to  the  Itonian 
Minerva,  thefe  bucklers  of  . the  fierce  Gauls,  after  he  had 
defeated  the  whole  army  of  Antigonus.  Let  no  one  be 
furprifed  at  this  event.  The  defcendants  of  Abacus  are 
ftill  as  they  originally  were,  perfeftly  brave  and  valiant.” 

Pyrrhus,  after  this  viQory,  made  himfelf  mafter  of 
all  the  cities  of  Macedonia,  and  particularly  of  vEge,+ 
whofe  inhabitants  he  treated  with  great  feverity,  and  gar- 
rifoned  their  city  with  part  of  his  Gauls,  a  people  as 
infatiable  and  rapacious  after  money,  as  any  nation  that 
was  ever  in  the  world.  The  moment  they  took  pof- 
feffion  of  the  city,  they  began  with  plundering  the  tombs, 
of  the  Macedonian  kings,  whofe  remains  were  depofited 
there.  They  alfo  carried  off  all  the  riches  inclofed  in 
thofe  monuments,  and  with  facrilegious  infolence,  Mat¬ 
tered  the  allies  of  thofe  princes  in  the  air.  Pyrrhus  lightly 
paffed  over  this  infamous  aftion,  either  becaufe  the  im¬ 
portant  affairs  he  had  then  upon  his  hands  engaged  his 
whole  attention!  or  that  his  preffing  occafion  for  the 

fervice 

*  Minerva  was  called  Itonia,  from  Itonus,  the  fon  of  Amphydtyon, 
and  (lie  had  two  temples  dedicated  to  her,  under  this  name  ;  one  is 
ThetTaly,  near  Larilfa,  which  was  the  fame  with  that  in  the  paflage 
before  us  :  the  other  was  in  Bccotia,  near  Coronaa. 

+  A  city  of  Macedonia,  on  the  river  Haliacmon. 
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fervice  of  thefe  Barbarians,  rendered  him  unwilling  to 
alienate  their  aff'eftion  from  him,  by  too  drift  an  in¬ 
quiry  into  this  proceeding,  which  would  make  it  necef- 
fary  for  him  to  punifh  the  delinquents;  fo  criminal  a 
connivance  funk  him  very  much  in  the  efteem  of  the- 
Macedonians. 

n  Though  his  affairs  were  not  eftablifhed  on  fo  fecure 
a  foundation  as  to  give  him  juft  reafons  to  be  void  of 
apprehenfion,  lie  conceived  new  hopes,  and  engaged  in 
new  enterprizes.  Cleonymus  the  Spartan  came  to  folicit 
him  to  march  his  army  againft  Lacedaemonia,  and 
Pyrrhus  lent  a  willing  ear  to  that  propofal.  This  Cleo¬ 
nymus  was  of  the  royal  race.  Cleomenes,  his  father, 
who  was  king  of  Sparta,  had  two  fons;  Acrotates  and 
Cleonymus.  T.  lie  former,  who  was  the  eldeft,  died 
before  his  father,  and  left  a  fon  named  Areus.  After 
the  death  of  the  old  king,  a  dilpute  with  relation  to  tire 
fovereignty,  arofe  between  Areus  and  Cleonymus;  and 
as  this  latter  feemed  to  be  a  man  of  a  violent  and  de- 
fpotic  difpofition,  the  eonteft  was  decided  in  favour  of 
Areus.  Cleonymus,  when  he  v/as  much  advanced  in 
age,  efpc  led  a  very  beautiful  woman,  whofe  name  was 
Chelido  da,  the  daughter  of  Leotychidas.  This  young 
lady  conceived  a  violent  palhon  for  Acrotates,  the  ion 
of  king  Areus,  who  was  very  amiable,  finely  fhaped,and 
in  the  flower  of  his  youth.  This  circumftance  rendered 
her  marriage  not  onlv  a  very  melancholy,  but  difhonour- 
able  affair  to  herhufband  Cleonymus;  who  was  equally 
tranfported  with  love  and  jealoufy ;  for  his  diigrace  was 
public,  and  every  Spartan  acquainted  with  the  con¬ 
tempt  his  wife  entertained  for  him.  Animated,  there¬ 
fore,  with  a  burning  impatience  to  avenge  himfelf  at 
once,  on  his  partial  citizens  and  his  faithlels  wife,  he 
prevailed  with  Pyrrhus  to  march  againft  Spaita,  with  an 
army  of  twenty-five  thoufand  foot,  twothomand  lioife, 
and  twenty-four  elephants.  .  . 

Thefe  great  preparations  for  war  made  it  immediately 
evident,  that  Pyrrhus  was  more  intent  to  conquer  Pe- 

loponnefus 

»A.  M.  3732.  Ant.  J.  C.  272.  Pint,  in  Pyrrh.  p.  400—4Q*. 
P^ufan.  1.  i.  p.  23,  24  &  1.  iii.  p.  168.  Jnltin.  1.  xxy.  c.  4. 
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loponnefus  for  himfelf,  than  to  make  Cleonymus  mailer 
ol  Sparta.  This,  indeed,  he  llrongly  difavowed  in  all 
his  difcourfe;  lor  when  the  Lacedaemonians  fent  am- 
baffadors  to  him,  during  his  refidence  at  Megalopolis, 
he  allured  them  that  no  hoftiliti.es  were  intended  by  him 
againft  Sparta,  and  that  he  only  came  to  reftore  liberty 
to  thole  cities  which|Antigonus  pofiefled  in  that  country. 
He  even  declared  to  them  that  he  defigned  to  fend  his 
youngeft  children  to  Sparta,  if  they  would  permit  him 
fo  to  do,  that  they  might  be  educated  in  the  manners  and 
difciplme  of  that  city,  and  have  the  advantage  above  all 
other  kings  and  princes,  of  being  trained  up  in  fo  ex, 
cellent  a  fchool. 

With  thefe  flattering  promifes  he  amufed  all  fuch  as 
prefented  themlelves  to  him  in  his  march ;  but  thofe 
perfons  muft  be  very  thoughtlefs  and  imprudent,  who 
place  any  confidence  in  the  language  of  politicians,  with 
whom  artifice  and  deceit  pals  for  wifdom,  and  faith 
for  weaknefs  and  want  of  judgment.  Pyrrhus  had 
no  fooner  advanced  into  the  territories  of  Sparta,  than 
he  began  to  ravage  and  plunder  all  the  country  around 
him. 

He  arrived,  in  the  evening,  before  Lacedaemon;  which 
Cleonymus  defired  him  to  attack  without  a  moment’s 
delay,  that  they  might  take  advantage  of  the  confufionof 
the  inhabitants,  who  had  no  fufpicion  of  a  fiege,  and  of 
the  ab fence  of  King  Areus,  who  was  gore  to  Crete  to 
aflift  the  Gortynians.  The  helots  and  friends  of  Cleo¬ 
nymus  were  fo  confident  of  fuccefs,  that  they  were  then 
atlually  preparing  his  houfe  for  his  reception;  firmly 
perfuaded  he  would  fup  there  that  very  night  with 
Pyrrhus.  But  this  prince  who  looked  upon  the  con- 
queft  of  the  city  as  inevitable,  deferred  the  affault  till 
the  next  morning.  That  delay  laved  Sparta,  and  fhowed 
tnat  iheie  are  favourable  and  decifive  moments  which 
mnft  be  feized  immediately,  and  which,  once  negle&ed 
never  return.  ®  ’ 

When  night  came,  the  Lacedaemonians  deliberated 
on  die  expediency  of  fendiug  their  wives  to  Crete,  but 
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were  oppofed  by  them  in  that  point :  one  among  them, 
in  particular,  whole  name  was  Archidamia,  rulhed  into 
the  fenate  with  a  drawn  fword,  and  after  lire  had  uttered 
her  complaints,  in  the  name  ot  the  reft,  demanded  of 
the  men  who  were  there  aflembled,  “  What  could  be 
their  inducement  to  entertain  fo  bad  an  opinion  of 
them,  as  to  imagine  they  would  confent  to  live  after 
the  deftru&ion  of  Sparta  ? 

The  fame  council  gave  dire&ions  foropeningatrench 
parallel  to  the  enemy’s  camp,  in  order  to  oppofe  their 
approaches  to  the  city,  by  placing  troops  along  that 
work  :  but,  as  the  abfence  of  their  King,  and  the  fur- 
prize  with  which  they  were  then  feifed,  prevented  them 
from  raifing  a  fufficient  number  of  men,  to  form  a  front 
equal  to  that  of  the  enemy,  and  engage  them  in  the 
open  field,  they  refolved  to  {hut  themfelves  up  as  fe- 
curely  as  pofiible,  by  adding  to  each  extremity  of  the 
ditch  a  kindef  intrenchment,  formed  by  a  barricade  ot 
carriages,  fttnk  in  the  earth  up  to  the  axle-trees  of  the 
wheels,  that  by  thefe  means  they  might  check  the  im- 
petuofity  of  the  elephants,  and  prevent  the  cavalry  from 
atTaulting  them  in  flank. 

While  the  men  were  employed  in  this  work,  their 
wives  and  daughters  came  to  join  them,  and  after  they 
had  exhorted  thofe  who  were  appointed  for  the  encoun¬ 
ter  to  take  lome  repofe,  while  the  night  lafted,  they' 
proceeded  to  meafure  the  length  ot  the  trench,  and 
took  in  the  third  part  of  it  for  their  own  (hare  in  the 
work,  which  they  completed  before  day.  The  trench 
was  nine  feet  in  breadth,  fix  in  depth,  and  nine  hun¬ 
dred  in  length. 

When  day  appeared,  and  the  enemies  began  to  be  in 
motion,  thole  women  prefented  arms  to  all  the  young 
men,  and  as  they  were  retiring  from  the  trench  they  had 
made,  they  exhorted  them  to  behave  in  a  gallant  man¬ 
ner  ;  intreating.them,  at  the  fame  time,  to  confider  how 
glorious  it  would  be  for  them  to  conquer  in  the  fight  of 
their  country,  and  breathe  their  laft  in  the  aims  of  then 
mothers  and  wives,  after  they  had  proved  themfelves 
£  worthy 
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worthy  of  Sparta  by  their  valour.  When  Chelidonida, 
in  particular,  retired  with  the  reft,  (he  prepared  a  cord, 
which  Ihe  intended  fhould  be  the  fatal  inftrument  of 
her  death,  to  prevent  her  from  falling  into  the  hands 
of  her  hufband,  if  the  city  fhould  happen  to  be  taken. 

Pyrrhus,  in  the  mean  time,  advanced  at  the  head  of 
his  infantry,  to  attack  the  Spartan  front,  who  waited 
for  him  on  the  other  fide  of  the  trench,  with  their 
bucklers  clofely  joined  together.  The  trench  was  not 
only  very  difficulttobepafled,  but  the  foldiers  of  Pyrrhus 
could  not  even  approach  the  edge  of  it,  nor  maintain  a 
good  footing,  becaufe  the  earth,  which  had  been  newly 
thrown  up,  eafily  gave  way  underthem.  When  his  fon 
Ptolemy  Jaw  this  inconvenience,  he  drew  out  two  thou- 
fand  Gauls,  with  a  felecf  band  of  Chaonians,  and  filed 
oft  along  the  trench  to  the  place  where  the  carriages  were 
difpofed,  in  order  to  open  a  paffage  for  the  reft  of  the 
troops.  But  thefe  were  ranged  fo  thick,  and  funk  to 
inch  a  depth  in  the  earth,  as  rendered  his  defign  im¬ 
practicable.  Upon  which  the  Gauls  endeavoured  to 
furmount  this  difficulty,  by  difengaging  the  wheels,  in 
order  to  draw  the  carriages  into  the  adjoining  river. 

The  young  Acrotates  was  the  firft  who  faw  the  dan¬ 
ger,  and  immediately  fliot  through  the  city  with  three 
hundred  foldiers.  -'Having  taken  a  large  compafs,  he 
poured  upon  the  rear  of  Ptolemy’s  troops,  without  being 
difcovered  in  his  approach,  becaufe  headvanced  through 
hollow  ways.  Upon  this  fudden  attack,  as  their  ranks 
■were  broken,  and  their  troops  thrown  intodiforder,  they 
crowded  and  prefled  upon  each  other,  and  moft  of  them 
rolled  into  the  ditch,  and  fell  around  the  chariots.  In 
a  word,  after  a  long  encounter,  which  coft  them  a  vafl 
quantity  of  blood,  they  were  repulfed,  and  obliged  to 
have  rccourfe  to  flight.  The  old  men,  and  moft  of  the 
women,  flood  on  the  other  fide  of  the  trench,  and  beheld 
with  admiration,  the  undaunted  bravery  of  Acrotates. 
As  for  him,  covered  with  blood,  and  exulting  from  his 
victory,  lie  returned  to  his  poft  amidft  the  univerfal 
applaule  of  the  Spartan  women  who  extolled  his  valour. 

M  2  and 
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and  envied,  at  the  fame  time,  the  glory  and  happinefs 
oi  Chelidojiida :  an  evident  proof  that  the  Spartan 
ladies  were  not  extremely  delicate  in  point  of  conjugal 
ehaftity. 

The  battle  was  {fill  hotter  along  the  edge  of  the  ditch, 
where  Pyrrhus  commanded,  and  which  -was  defended  by 
the  Lacedaemonian  infantry :  the  Spartans  fought  with 
great  intrepidity,  and  feveral  among  them  diflinguifhed 
themfelves  very  much  ;  particularly  Phyllius,who,  after 
having  oppofed  the  enemy  for  a  confiderable  time,  and 
killed,  with  his  own  hand,  all  thofc  who  attempted  to 
force  a  paffage  where  he  fought ;  finding  himfelf,  at  laff, 
faint  with  the  many  wounds  he  had  received,  and  the 
large  quantity  of  blood  he  had  loft,  he  called  to  one  of 
the  officers  who  commanded  at  that  poft,  and  after 
having  refigned  his  place  to  him,  he  retired  a  few  paces, 
and  fell  down  dead  amidft  his  countrymen,  that  the 
enemies  might  not  be  mailers  of  his  body. 

Night  obliged  both  parties  to  difcontinue  the  engage¬ 
ment  :  but  the  next  morning  it  was  renewed  by  break  of 
day.  The  Lacedaemonians  defended  themfelves  with 
new  efforts  of  ardour  and  bravery,  and  even  the  women 
would  not  forfake  them,  but  were  always  at  hand  to 
furnifh  arms  and  refrefhments  to  fuch  as  wanted  them, 
and  alfo  to  affift  in  carrying  off  the  wounded.  The  Ma¬ 
cedonians  were  indefatigable  in  their  endeavours  to  fill 
up  the  ditch  with  vaft  quantities  of  wood,  and  other 
materials,  which  they  threw  upon  the  arms  and  dead 
bodies ;  and  the  Lacedaemonians  redoubled  their  ardour 
to  prevent  their  effefling  that  defign. 

But  while  the  latter  were  thus  employed,  Pyrrhus  had 
forced  himfelf  a  paffage  at  the  place  where  the  chariots 
had  been  difpofed,  and  pufhed  forwards  full  fpeed  to  the 
city.  Thofe  who  defended  this  poft,  fent  up  loud  cries, 
which  were  anfwered  by  difmal  fhrieks  front  the  women, 
who  ran  from  place  to  place  in  the  utmoft  confternation. 
Pyrrhus  ftill  advanced,  and  bore  down  all  who  oppofed 
him.  He  was  now  within  a  hnall  diftance  of  the  city, 
when  a  fhaft  frorp  a  Cretan  bow  pierced  his  horfe,  and 
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made  him  fo  furious,  that  he  ran  with  his  mafler  into 
the  very  midft  of  the  enemies,  and  fell  dead  with  hint 
to  the  ground.  Whiift  his  friends  crowded  about  hitn, 
to  extricate  him  from  the  danger  he  was  in,  the  Spartans 
advanced  in  great  numbers,  and,  -w  ith  their  arrows,  re¬ 
pul  fed  the  Macedonians  beyond  the  trench. 

Pyrrhus  then  caufed  a  general  retreat  to  be  founded, 
in  expedition  that  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  had  lofl  a 
great  number  of  men,  and  were  mod  of  them  wounded, 
would  be  inclined  to  furrender  the  city,  which  was  then 
reduced  to  the  laft  extremity,  and  feemed  incapable  of 
fuftaining  a  new  attack.  But  at  the  very  inftant  when 
every  thing  feemed  dtefperate,  one  of  the  generals  of  An- 
tigonus  arrived  from  Corinth,  with  a  very  confiderable 
body  of  foreign  troops ;  which  had  fcarce  entered  the 
city  before  King  Areus  appeared  with  two  thoufand 
foot,  which  he  had  brought  from  Crete. 

Thefe  two  re-inforcements,  which  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians  received  the  fame  day,  did  but  animate  Pyrrhus, 
and  add  new  ardour  to  his  ambition.  He  was  fenfible, 
that  it  would  be  more  glorious  for  him  to  take  the  city 
m  fpite  of  its  new  defenders,  and  in  the  very  light  of  its 
king ;  but,  after  he  had  made  fome  attempts  to  that 
effetf,  and  was  convinced  that  he  fhould  gain  nothing  but 
wounds,  he  defifted  from  his  enterprise,  and  began  to 
ravage  the  country,  with  an  intention  to  pafs  the  winter 
there;  but  he  was  diverted  from  this  dcfign  by  a  new 
ray  of  hope,  which  foon  drew  him  off  to  another  quarter. 

*  Ariftasas  and  Ariftippus,  two  of  the  principal 
citizens  of  Argos,  had  excited  a  great  fedition  in  that 
city.  The  latter  of  thefe  was  defirous  of  fupporting 
himfelf,  by  the  favour  and  prote&ion  of  Antigonus  ;  and 
Ariftaeas,  in  order  to  fruflrate  his  defign,  immediately 
invited  Pyrrhus  to  efpoufe  his  party.  The  King  of 
Epirus,  always  fond  of  new  motions,  confidered  his 
viftories  as  fo  many  ffeps  to  greater  advantages  ;  and 
thought  his  defeats  furnifhed  him  with  indifpenfable 
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reafons  for  entering  upon  a  new  war,  to  repair  his  Ioffes.. 
.Neither  good  nor  ill  fuecefs,  therefore,,  could  infpire 
him  with  a  difpofition  for  tranquillity  ;  for  which  reafon 
he  had  no  looner  given  audience  to  the  courier  of 
Ariftaeas,  than  he  began  his  inarch  to  Argos.  King 
Areus  formed  feveral  ambufcades  to  deftroy  him  by  the 
way,  and  having  poffeffed  himfelf  of  the  moil  difficult 
paffes,  cut  to  pieces  the  Gauls  and  Moloffians  who 
formed  his  rear-guard.  Ptolemy,  who  had  been  de¬ 
tached  by  Pyrrhus,  his  father,  to  fuccour  that  guard, 
was  killed  in  the  engagement,  upon  which  his  troops 
diibanded  and  fled.  The  Lacedaemonian  cavalry,  com¬ 
manded  by  Evalcus,  an  officer  of  great  reputation, 
purfued  them  with  fo  much  ardour,  that  he  infenfibly 
advanced  to  a  great  diftance  from  his  infantry,  who 
were  incapable  of  keeping  up  with  him. 

Pyrrhus  being  informed  of  his  fon’s  death,  which 
affefled  him  with  the  ffiarpefl  forrow,  immediately  led 
up  the  Moloffian  cavalry  againff  the  purfuers ;  and 
throwing  himfelf  among  their  thickefl  troops,  made  fuch 
a  {laughter  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  as  in  a  moment 
covered  him  with  blood.  He  was  always  intrepid  and 
terrible  in  battles  ;  but  on  this  occafion,  when  grief  and 
revenge  gave  a  new  edge  to  his  courage,  he  even  furpaffed 
himfelf,  and  effaced  the  luftre  of  his  conduff  in  all 
former  battles,  by  the  fuperior  valour  and  intrepidity 
which  he  now  difplayed.  He  continually  foughtEvalcus 
in  the  throng,  and  having  at  laft  lingled  him  out,  he 
fpurred  his  horfe  againff  him,  and  ffruck  him  through 
with  his  javelin,  after  having  been  in  great  danger  him¬ 
felf.  Ele  then  fprung  from  his  horfe,  and  made  a  ter¬ 
rible  {laughter  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  whom  he  over¬ 
threw  in  heaps  upon  the  dead  body  of  Evalcus.  This 
lofs  of  the  braveff  officers  and  troops  of  Sparta,  pro¬ 
ceeded  altogether  from  the  temerity  of  thofe,  who,  alter 
they  had  gained  a  complete  vi&ory,  fuffered  it  to  be 
wrefted  out  of  their  hands,  by  purfuing  thofe  that  fled 
with  a  blind  and  imprudent  eagernefs. 
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.  Pyrrhus  having  thus  celebrated  tire  funeral  folemnities 
of  Ptolemy  by  this  great  battle,  and  mitigated  his  affhfdiqn 
in  fome  meafure,  by  fatiating  his  rage  and  vengeance  in 
the  blood  of  thofe  who  had  flain  his  fon,  continued  his 
march  to  Argos,  and  upon  his  arrival  there,  was  informed 
that  Antigonus  poffeffed  the  heights  upon  the  borders  of 
the  plain.  He  then  formed  his  camp  near  the  city  of 
Nauplia,  and  fent  a  herald  the  next  morning  to  Anti¬ 
gonus,  with  an  offer  to  decide  their  quarrel  by  a  fingle 
combat;  but  Antigonus  contented  himfeif  with  replying, 
“  That  if  Pyrrhus  was  grown  weary  of  life,  there  were 
abundance  of  methods  for  putting  an  end  to  it.  ’ 

The  inhabitants  of  Argos  difpatched  ambaffadors  at 
the  fame  time  to  both  thefe  princes,  to  intreat  them  to 
withdraw  their  troops,  and  not  reduce  their  city  into 
fubjeftion  to  either  of  them,  but  allow  it  to  continue  in 
a  ffate  of  friendfhip  with  both.  Antigonus  readily  con- 
fented  to  this  propofal,  and  fent  his  fon  ayan  hoftage  to 
the  Argives.  Pyrrhus  alfo  promifed  to  retire;  but  as 
he  offered  no  fecurity  for  the  performance  of  his  word, 
they  began  to  fufpeft  his  fincerity,  tmd  indeed  with  fui- 
ficient  reafon. 

As  foon  as  night  appeared,  he  advanced  to  the  walls, 
and  having  found  a  door  left  open  by  Ariftasas,  he  had 
time  to  pour  his  Gauls  into  the  city,  and  to  feize  it 
without  being  perceived.  But  when  he  would  have  in¬ 
troduced  his  elephants,  he  found  the  gate  too  low  ;  which 
obliged  him  to  caufe  the  towers  to  be  taken  down  from 
their  backs,  and  replaced  there,  when  thofe  animals  had 
entered  the  city.  Ail  this  could  not  be  effedfed,  amidft 
the  darknefs,  without  much  trouble,  noife,  and  con- 
fufion,  and  without  a  confiderable  lofs  of  time,  which 
caufed  them  to  be  difeovered.  The  Argives,  when 
they  beheld  the  enemy  in  the  city,  fled  to  the  citadel, 
and  to  thofe  places  that  were  molt  advantageous  for  their 
defence,  and  fent  a  deputation  to  Antigonus  to  prefs  his 
fpeedy  advance  to  their  affiffance.  He  accordingly 
marched  that  moment,  and  caufed  his  fon,  with  the  other 
officers,  to  enter  the  city  at  the  head  of  his  beft  troops. 
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In  this  Very  junhlure  of  time,  King  Areus  alfo  arrived 
at  Argos,  with  athoufand  Cretans,  and  as  many  Spartans 
as  were  capable  oi  coming.  Thefe  troops,  when  they 
had  all  joined  each  other,  charged  the  Gauls  with  the 
utmoft  fury,  and  put  them  into  diforder.  Pyrrhus 
hailened,  on  his  part,  to  fuflain  them,  but  the  darknefs 
and  confufion  were  then  fo  great,  that  it  was  impofiible 
lor  him  to  be  either  heard  or  obeyed.  When  day  ap¬ 
peared,  he  was  not  a  little  furprifed  to  fee  the  citadel 
filled  with  enemies;  and  as  he  then  imagined  all  was 
loll,  he  thought  of  nothing  but  a  timely  retreat.  But 
as  he  had  fome  apprehenfions  with  refpeft  to  the  city 
gates,  which  were  much  too  narrow,  he  lent  orders  to 
his  fon  Helenus,  whom  he  had  left  without  with  the 
greateft  part  of  the  army,  to  demolifh  part  of  the  wall, 
that  his  troops  might  have  a  free  palTage  out  of  the  city. 
The  perfon  to  whom  Pyrrhus  gave  this  order  in  great 
hafle,  having  mifunderftood  his  meaning,  delivered  a 
quite  contrary  meffage,  in  confequence  of  which  Hele¬ 
nus  immediately  drew  out  his  bell  infantry,  with  all  the 
elephants  he  had  left,  and  then  advanced  into  the  city  to 
affilt  his  father,  who  was  preparing  to  retire  the  moment 
the  other  entered  the  place. 

Pyrrhus,  as  long  as  the  place  afforded  him  a  fufficient 
extent  of  ground,  appeared  with  a  rcfolute  mien,  and 
frequently  faced  about  and  repulfed  thofe  whopurfued 
him  ;  but  when  he  found  himfelf  engaged  in  a  narrow 
flreet,  which  ended  at  the  gate,  the  confufion.,  which 
already  was  very  great,  became  infinitely  increased,  by 
the  arrival  of  the  troops  his  fon  brought  to  his  afhfiance. 
He  frequently  called  aloud  to  them  to  withdraw,  in  order 
to  clear  the  flreet,  but  in  vain,  for  as  it  was  impofiible 
for  his  voice  to  be  heard,  they  flill  continued  to  advance. 
And  to  complete  the  calamity  in  which  they  v/ere  in¬ 
volved,  one  of  the  largeit  elephants  funk  down  in  the 
middle  of  the  gate,  and  filled  up  the  whole  extent  in 
fti ch  a  manner,  that  the  troops  could  neither  advance 
nor  retire.  The  confufion  occafioned  by  this  accident 
became  then  inexpreffible. 
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Pyrrhus  obferving  the  diforder  of  his  men,  who  broke 
forward,  and  were  driven  back,  like  the  waves  of  the 
fea,  took  off  the  glittering  creft  which  diftinguifihed  his 
helmet,  and  caufed  him  to  be  known,  and  then,  con¬ 
fiding  in  the  goodnefs  of  his  horfe,  he  fprung  into  the 
throng  of  the  enemies  who  purfued  him  ;  and  while  he 
was  fighting  with  an  air  of  defperation,  one  of  the  adverfe 
party  advanced  up  to  him,  and  pierced  his  cuirafs  with  a 
javelin.  The  wound,  however,  was  neither  great  nor 
dangerous,  and  Pyrrhus  immediately  turned  upon  the 
man  from  whom  lie  received  it,  and  who  happened  to 
be  only  a  private  foldier,  the  fon  of  a  poor  woman  of 
Argos.  The  mother  beheld  the  combat  from  the  top 
of  a  houfe,  where  {he  {food  with  feveral  other  women. 

The  moment  fhe  faw  her  fon  engaged  with  Pyrrhus, 
{he  almoft  loft  her  fenfes,  and  was  chilled  with  horror 
at  the  danger  to  which  {he  beheid  him  expofed.  Amidft; 
the  impreffions  of  her  agony,  fhe  caught  up  a  large  tile, 
and  threw  it  down  upon  Pyrrhus.  The  mafs  fell  diredfly 
upon  his  head,  and  his  helmet  being  too  weak  to  ward 
off  the  bl  ow,  his  eyes  were  immediately  covered  with 
darknefs,  his  hands  dropped  the  reins,  and  he  funk  down 
"from  his  horfe  without  being  then  obferved.  But  he 
was  foon  difcovered  by  a  foldier,  who  put  an  end  to  his 
life  by  cutting  off  his  head. 

The  noife  01  this  accident  was  immediately  fpread  in 
all  parts.  Alcyonaeus,  the  fon  of  Antigonus,  took  the 
head  from  the  foldier,  and  rid  away  with  it  full  fpeed  to 
his  father,  at  whofe  feet  he  threw  it ;  but  met  with  a 
very  ill  reception  for  a&ing  in  a  manner  fo  unbecoming 
his  rank.  Antigonus,  recolleffing  the  fate  of  his  grand¬ 
father  Antigonus,  and  that  of  Demetrius  his  father, 
could  not  refrain  from  tears  at  fo  mournful  a  fpeftacle, 
and  caufed  magnificent  honours  to  be  rendered  to  the 
remains  of  Pyrrhus.  After  having  made  himfelf  mafter 
of  his  camp  and  army,  he  treated  his  fon  Helenus,  and 
the  reft  of  his  friends,  with  great  generofity,  and  fent 
them  back  to  Epirus. 
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The  title  of  a  great  captain  is  juflly  due  to  Pyrrhus, 
as  he  was  fo  particularly  elteemed  by  the  Romans  them- 
felves ;  and  efpecially  if  we  confider  the  glorious  tefti- 
mony  given  in  his  favour,  by  a  perfon  the  moil  worthy 
of  belief,  with  regard  to  the  merit  of  a  warrior,  and  the 
bell  qualified  to  form  a  competent  judgment  in  that 
particular.  r  'Livy  reports,  from  an  hillorian  whom 
he  cites  as  his  voucher,  that  Hannibal,  when  he  was 
allied  by  Scipio,  whom  he  thought  the  moll  able  and 
confummate  general,  placed  Alexander  in  the  firll  rank, 
Pyrrhus  in  the  feccnd,  and  himfelf  in  the  third. 

The  famegeneral  al  fo  charafilerifed  Pyrrhus,  by  adding, 
“  That  he  was  the  firll  who  taught  the  art  of  encamp- 
“  ing ;  that  no  one  was  more  Ikilful  in  choofing  his- 
“  polls,  and  drawing  up  his  troops ;  that  he  had  a  pe- 
“  culiar  art  in  concihatingaffefilion,  and  attathingpeople 
“  to  his  interell ;  and  this  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the 
“  people  of  Italy  were  more  defirous  of  having  him  fox^ 
“  their  mailer,  though  a  llranger,  than  to  be  governed 
*•  by  the  Romans  themfelves,  who,  for  fo  many  yeai's, 
“  had  held  the  firll  rank  in  that  country.” 

Pyri'hus  might  polhbly  be  mailer  of  all  thefe  great 
qualities ;  but  I  cannot  comprehend,  why  Hannibal 
fliould  reprefent  him  as  the  firll  who  taught  the  art  of 
encamping.  Were  not  feveral  Grecian  kings  and  generals 
mailers  of  this  art  before  him  ?  The  Romans,  indeed, 
learnt  it  from  him,  and  Hannibal’s  evidence  extends  no 
farther.  However,  thefe  extraordinary  qualities  alone 
are  not  fufficient  to  conllitute  a  great  commander ;  and 
even  proved  ineffedlual  to  him  on  feveral  occafions.  He 
was  defeated  by  the  Romans  near  Alculum,  merely 
from  having  chofen  his  ground  ill.  He  failed  in  his 
attempt  on  Sparta,  by  deferring  the  attack  for  a  few 
hours.  He  loll  Sicily,  by  his  injudicious  treatment  of 
the  people;  and  was  himfelf  killed  at  Argos,  for  ven¬ 
turing  too  rafhly  into  an  enemy’s  city.  We  might  alfo 
enumerate  a  variety  of  other  errors  committed  by  him, 
with  reference  even  to  military  affairs. 
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Is  it  not  entirely  inconfiffent  with  the  rank  and  duty 
of  a  great  general,  and  efpecially  of  a  king,  to  be 
always  expofinghis  pcrfon,  without  the  leaft  precaution, 
like  a  common  foldier  ;  to  charge  in  the  foremoft  ranks, 
like  a  common  adventurer  ;  to  be  more  vain  of  aperfonal 
a£lion,  which  only  fiiows  ftrength  and  intrepidity,  than 
a  wife  and  attentive  conduft,  fo  efTenttal  to  a  general 
vigilant  for  the  general  fafety,  and  who  never  confounds 
his  own  merit  and  functions  with  thofe  of  a  private 
foldier?  We  may  even  obferve  the  fame  defeffs  to 
have  been  very  apparent,  in  the  kings  and  generals  of 
this  age,  who  undoubtedly  were  led  into  it  by  the  falfe 
luflre  of  Alexander’s  fuccefsful  temerity. 

May  it  not  alfo  be  faid,  that  Pyrrhus  was  deficient,  in 
not  observing  any  rule  in  his  military  enterprizes,  and  in 
plunging  blindly  into  wars,,  withoutrefleftion,  without 
caufe,  through  temperament,  pafTton,  habit,  and  mere 
incapacity  to  continue  in  a  Rate  of  tranquillity,  or  pafs 
any  part  of  his-  time  to  his  fatisfa&ion,  unlefs  he  was 
tilting  with  all  the  world  ?  The  reader  will,  1  hope, 
forgive  me  the  oddnefs  of  that  exprefhon,  fince  a  cha¬ 
racter  of.  this  nature  feems,  in  my  opinion,  very  much 
to  referable  that  of  the  heroes  and  knights  errant  of  Io¬ 
nian  ces. 

But  no  fault  is  more  obvious  in  Pyrrhus’s  character, 
nor  mud  have  {hocked  my  readers  more,  than  his  forming 
his  enterprizes  without  the  leaf!  maturity  of  thought,  and 
abandoning  himfelf,  without  examination,  to  the  leaft 
appearances  of  fuccefs  ;  frequently  changing  his  views, 
on  fuch  {lender  occafions,  as  difcover  no  confiftency  of 
defign,  and  even  little  judgment;  in  a  word,  beginning 
every  thing,  and  ending  nothing.  His  whole  life  was  a 
continued  feries  of  uncertainty  and  variation  ;  and  while 
he  differed  his  reftlefs  and  impetuous  ambition  to  hurry 
him,  at  different  times,  into  Sicily,  Italy,  Macedonia, 
and  Greece,  his  cares  and  attention  were  employed  no 
where  fo  little  as  in  Epirus,  the  land  of  his  nativity,  and 
la  is  hereditary  dominions.  Let  us  then  allow  him  the 
title  of  a  great  captain,  if  valour  and  intrepidity  alone 
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are  fufficient  to  deferve  it;  for  in  thefe  qualities,  no' man 
was  ever  his  fuperior.  When  we  behold  him  in  his 
battles,  we  think  ourfelves  fpe&ators  of  the  vivacity,  in¬ 
trepidity,  and  martial  ardour  of  Alexander  ;  but  he  cer¬ 
tainly  had  not  the  qualities  of  a  good  king,  who,  when 
he  really  loves  his  people,  makes  his  valour  confift  in 
their  defence,  his  happinefs  in  making  them  happy,  and 
his  glory  in  their  peace  and  fecurity. 

q  The  reputation  of  the  Romans  beginning  now  to 
-fpread  through  foreign  nations,  by  the  war  they  had 
maintained  for  fix  years  agamft  Pyrrhus,  whom  at  length 
they  compelled  to  retire  from  Italy,  and  return  lgnoroi- 
nioufiy  to  Epirus.  1  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  fent  am- 
balTadors  to  defire  their  friendfhip  ;  and  the  Romans 
were  charmed  to  find  it  folicited  by  fo  great  a  king. 

s  An  embaffy  was  alfo  fent  from  Rome  to  Egypt  the 
following  year,  in  return  to  the  civilities  of  Ptolemy. 
The  ambaffadors  were  Q.  Fabius  Gurges,  Cn.  Fabius 
Pidfor,  with  Numerals,  his  brother,  and  O.  Ogulmus« 
The  difi  nterefled  air  with  which  they  appeal  ed,i  ufficien  t  ly 
indicated  the  greatnefs  of  their  fouls.  Ptolemy  gave 
them  a  fplendid  entertainment,  and  took  that  oppoi tri¬ 
nity  to  orefent  each  of  them  with  a  crown  of  gold  ;  which 
they  received,  becaufe  they  were  unwilling  to  difoblige 
him  by  declining  the  honour  he  intended  them ,  but  they 
Went  the  next  morning,  and  placed  them  on  the  head  of 
the  King’s  ffatues  erefcfedin  the  public  paits  of  the  city. 
TheKinghavinglikewife  tendered  them  very  confiderable 
prefents,  at  their  audience  of  leAre7  they  received  them 
as  they  before  accepted  of  the  crowns  ;  but  before  they 
Went  to  the  fenate,  to  give  an  account  of  their  embaffy, 
after  their  arrival  at  Rome,  they  depofited  all  thofe 
prefents  in  the  public  treafury,  and  made  it  evident,  by 
fo  noble  a  conduff,  that  perfons  of  honour  ought,  when 
they  feive  the  public,  to  propofe  no  other  advantage  to 
themfelves,  than  the  honour  of  acquitting  themfelves 


*1  A.  M.  3730.  Ant.  7.  C.  274.  r  Liv.  Epit. 
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well  of  their  duty.  The  republic,  however,  would  not 
fuffer  itfelf  to  be  exceeded  in  generality  offlentiments. 
The  fenate  and  people  came  to  a  refolution,  that  the 
ambafladors,  in  confideration  of  the  fervices  they  had 
rendered  the  {fate,  fhould  receive  a  fum  of  money  equi¬ 
valent  to  that  they  had  depofited  in  the  public  treafury. ' 
This,  indeed,  was  an  amiable  conteft  between  generofity 
and  glory,  and  one  is  at  a  lofs  to  know,  to  which  of  the 
antagonifts  to  afcribe  the  vidfory.  Where  {hall  we  now 
find  men,  who  devote  themfelves,  in  fuch  a  manner,  to 
the  public  good,  without  any  interefted  expeditions  of 
a  return;  and  who  enter  upon  employments  in  the  {fate, 
without  the  leaft  view  of  enriching  themfelves?  But  let 
me  add  too,  where  {hall  we  find  {fates  and  princes,  who 
know  how  to  efteem  and  recompence  merit  in  this 
manner?  We  may  obferve  here,  fays  an  hiftorian,* 
three  fine  models  let  before  us,  in  the  noble  liberality 
of  Ptolemy,  the  difinterelfed  fpirit  of  the  ambafladors, 
and  the  grateful  equity  of  the  Romans. 

Sect.  VIII.  Athens  befieged  and  taken  by  Antigomis. 
The  juft  puiifkment  infilled  onSotades,  a fatyric poet. 
The  revolt  of  Magas  from  P/nladelphus.  The  death  of 
Philateres ,  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus.  The 
death  of  Antiochus  Soter.  He  is  fucceeded  by  his  fon 
Antiochus,  furnamed  Theus.  The  wife  meafures  taken 
by  Ptolemy  for  the  improvement  of  commerce.  An  ac¬ 
commodation  ejfecled  between  Magas  and  Philadelphus. 
The  death  of  the  former.  The  war  between  Antiochus 
and  Ptolemy.  The  revolt  of  the  Eaft  againft  Antiochus. 
Peace  refored  between  the  two  kings.  The  death  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus . 

THE  Greeks,  after  they  had  been  fubjedfed  by  the 
Macedonians,  ana  rendered  dependent  on  their 
authority,  feemed,  by  lofing  their  liberty,  to  have  been 
alfo  diverted  of  that  courage,  and  greatnefs  of  foul,  by 

which 
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which  they  had  been  till  then  fo  eminently  dift'inguifh- 
ed  from  other  people.  They  appeared  entirely  changed, 
and  to  have  loll,  all  fimilitudeto  their  ancient  character. 
Sparta  that  was  once  fo  bold  and  imperious,  and  in  a 
manner  pofleffed  of  the  fovereignty  of  all  Greece, 
patiently  bowed  down  her  neck,  at  lafl,  beneath  a 
foreign  yoke;  and  we  fhall  foon  behold  her  fubje&ed 
to  domeflic  tyrants,  who  will  treat  her  with  the  utmofl 
cruelty.  We  fhall  fee  Athens,  once  fo  jealous  of  her 
liberty,  and  fo  formidable  to  the  moll  powerful  kings,, 
running  head-long  into  flavery,  and,  as  fhe  changes 
her  mailers,  fucceffively  paying  them  the  homage  of 
the  bafeft  and  moll  abjeft  adulation.  Each  of  thefe 
cities  will,  from  time  to  time,  make  fome  efforts,  to 
re- inflate  themfelves  in  their  ancient  liberties,  but  im~ 
petuoufly,  and  without  fuccefs. 

u  Antigonus  Gonatus,  King  of  Macedonia,  became 
very  powerful,  fome  years  alter  the  death  of  Pyrrhus,, 
and  thereby  formidable  to  the  flates  of  Greece:  the 
Lacedaemonians,  therefore,  entered  into  a  league  with  the 
Athenians  againfl  him,  and  engaged  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus  to  accede  to  it.  Antigonus,  in  order  to- fruflratc 
the  confederacy  which  thefe  two  flates  had  formed  againfl 
him,  and  to  prevent' the  confequences  that  might  reftilt 
from  it,  immediately  began  hoflilities  with  the  fiege  of 
Athens;  but  Ptolemy  foon  lent  a  fleet  thither,  under  the 
command  of  Patroclus,  one  of  his  generals ;  while  Areus, 
King  of  Lacedaemon*  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  an 
army  to  fuccour  that  city  by  land.  Patroclus,  as  foon 
as  he  arrived  before  the  place,  advifed  Areus  to  attack 
the  enemy,  and  promifed.to  make  a  defeent,  at  the  fame 
time,  in  order  to  affault  them  in  the  rear.  This  counfel 
was  very  judicious,  and  could  not  have  failed  of  fuccefs, 
had  it  been  carried  into  execution;  but  Areus,  who 
wanted  provifions  for  his  troops,  thought  it  more  ad^ 
vifeable  to  return  to  Sparta.  The  fleet,  therefore, .being 
incapable  of  afting  alone,  failed  back  to  Egypt,  without 
r  doing 

u  A.  M.  3736.  Ant.  J.  C.  268;  JUftin.  1.  xxyi.  c.  s.  Paufan,  in 
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doing  any  thing.  This  is  the  ufual  inconvenience  to 
which  troops  of  different  nations  are  expofed,  when, 
they  are  commanded  by  chiefs  who  have  neither  any 
fubordination  nor  good  intelligence  between  them. 
Athens,  thus  abandoned  by  her  allies,  became  a  prey 
to  Antigonus,  who  put  a  garrifon  into  it. 

x  Patroclus  appeared,  in  his  return,  to  flop  at  Caunus, 
a  maritime  city  of  Caria,  where  he  met  with  Sotades,  a 
poet  univerfally  decried  for  the  unbounded  licence  both 
of  his  mufe  and  his  manners.  His  fatync  poetry  never 
fpared  either  his  beft  friends,  or  the  mod  worthy  per- 
fons;  and  even  the  facred  charafters  of  kings  were  not 
exempted  from  his  malignity.  When  he  was  at  the 
court  of  Lyfimachus,  he  affefted  to  blacken  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  Ptolemy  by  atrocious  calumny ;  and  when  he 
was  entertained  by  this  latter,  he  traduced  Lyfimachus. 
in  the  fame  manner.  Pie  had  compofed  a  virulent  fatyr 
agamft  Ptolemy,  wherein  he  -infected  many  cutting  re- 
fleftions  on  his  marriage  with  Arfinoe,  his  own  filter;, 
he  afterwards. fled  from  Alexandria,  to  fave  himfelf  from- 
the  refentmen-t  of  that  prince.  Patroclus-  thought  it  his- 
duty  to  make  an  example  of  a  wretch  who  had  affronted 
his  mafter  in  fuch  an  inlolent  manner  ;  he  accordingly 
caufed  a  weight  of  lead  to.  be  faftened  to  his  body,  and 
then  ordered  him  to  be  thrown  into  the  fea.  The  ge¬ 
nerality  of  poets,  who  profefs  fatyr,  are  a  dangerous  and 
deteflable  race  of  men,  who  have  renounced  all  probity 
and  fhame,  and  wdrofe  quill,  dipped  in  the  bittereft  gall,, 
refpedts  neither  rank  nor  virtue. 

y  The  affairs  of  Ptolemy  v/ere  greatly  perplexed  by 
a  revolt  excited  in  Egypt,  by  a  prince  from  whom  ha 
never  fufpefted  any  fuch  treatment.  Magas,  governor 
of  Cyrenaica  and  Libya,  having  fet  up  the  ftandard  of 
rebellion  againft  Ptolemy  his  mailer  and  benefa&or, 
caufed  himfelf  to  be  proclaimed  king  of  thofe  provinces. 
Ptolemy  and  he  were  brothers  by  the  fame  mother;  for 
the  latter  was  the  fon  of  Berenice  and  Philip,  a  Mace¬ 
donian 

A.  M.  3737.  Ant.  J.  C.  267.  Athen.  I.  xiv.  p.  620,  621. 
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donian  officer  who  was  her  huffiand  before  ffie  was 
efpoufed  to  Ptolemy  Soter.  Her  folicitations,  therefore, 
obtained  for  him  this  government,  when  ffie  was  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  honours  ol  a  crown,  upon  the  death  of 
Ophelias,  as  I  have  formerly  obferved.  Magas  had  fo 
well  eftabliffied  himfelf  in  his  government  by  long  pof- 
feffion,  and  by  his  marriage  with  Apamia,  the  daughter 
of  Antiochus  Soter,  King  of  Syria,  that  he  endeavoured 
to  render  himfelf  independent;  and  as  ambition  is  a 
boundlefs  paffion,  his  pretenfions  rofe  hill  higher.  He 
was  not  contented  with  wrefting  from  his  brother  the 
two  provinces  he  governed,  but  formed  a  refolution  to 
dethrone  him.  With  this  view  he  advanced  into 
Egypt,  at  the  head  of  a  great  army,  and,  in  his  march 
towards  Alexandria  made  himfelf  mailer  of  Paretonion, 
a  city  of  Marmorica. 

The  intelligence  he  received  of  the  revolt  of  the  Mar- 
marides  in  Libya,  prevented  him  from  proceeding  any 
farther  in  this  expedition;  and  he  immediately  returned 
to  regulate  the  diforders  in  his  provinces.  Ptolemy,  who 
had  marched  an  army  to  the  frontiers,  had  now  a  fa¬ 
vourable  opportunity  ot  attacking  him  in  his  retreat, 
and  entirely1  defeating  his  troops;  but  a  new  danger 
called  him  to  another  quarter.  He  detofled  a  confpi- 
racv  which  had  been  formed  agamll  him,  by  foui  thou- 
fand  Gauls,  whom  he  had  taken  into  his  pay,  and  who 
intended  no  lefs  than  to  drive  him  out  of  Egypt,  and 
feife  it  for  themfeives.  In  order,  therefore,  to  fruftrate 
their  defign,  he  found  himfelf  obliged  to  return  to 
Egypt,  where  he  drew  the  confpirators  into  an  iflandin 
the  Nile,  and  ffiut  them  up  fo  effeftually  there,  that 
they  all  periffied  by  famine,  except  thofe  who  chofe 
rather  to  defiroy  one  another,  than  languiffi  out  theii 
lives  in  that  miferable  manner. 

2  Magas,  as  foon  as  he  had  calmed  the  troubles  which 
ocCafioned  his  return,  renewed  his  defigns  on  Egypt,  and, 
in  order  to  fucceed  more  effectually,  engaged  his  fathei- 
in-law,  Antiochus  Soter,  to  enter  into  his  plan :  it  was 

then 
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then  refolved,  that  Antiochus  ffiould  attack  Ptolemy  on 
one  fide,  while  Magas  invaded  him  on  the  other;  but 
Ptolemy,  who  had  fecret  intelligence  of  his  treaty,  pre¬ 
vented  Antiochus  in  his  defign,  and  gave  him  lo  much 
employment  in  all  his  maritime  provinces,  by  repeated 
delcents,  and  the  devaluations  made  by  the  troops  he  lent 
into  thole  parts,  that  this  prince  was  obliged  to  continue 
in  his  own  dominions,  to  concert  meafures  for  their 
defence;  and  Magas,  who  expeffed  a  diverfion  to  be 
made  in  his  favour  by  Antiochus,  thought  it  notadvife- 
able  to  enter  upon  any  action,  when  he  perceived  his 
ally  had  not  made  the  effort  on  which  he  depended. 

a  Philateres,  who  founded  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus, 
died  the  following  year,  at  the  age  of  fourfcore.  He 
was  an  eunuch,  and  originally  a  fervant  of  Docimus,  an 
officer  in  the  army  of  Antigonus;  who  having  quitted 
that  prince,  to  enter  into  the  fervice  of  Lyfimachus,  was 
foon  followed  by  Philateres.  Lyfimachus,  finding  him 
a  perfon  of  great  capacity,  made  him  his  treafurer,  and 
entrufted  him  with  the  government  of  the  city  ol  Per¬ 
gamus,  in  which  his  treafures  were  depofited.  He  ferved 
Lyfimachus  very  faithfully  in  this  poll  for  feveral  years  : 
but  his  attachment  to  the  interell  of  Agathocles,  the 
eldefi  fon  of  Lyfimachus,  who  was  dellroyed  by  the  in¬ 
trigues  of  Arfinoe  the  younger,  daughter  of  Ptolemy 
Soter,  as  I  have  formerly  related;  and  the  afflift ion  he 
teflified  at  the  tragical  death  of  that  prince,  caufed  him 
to  bd  fufpefled  by  the  young  queen ;  and  fhe  accord¬ 
ingly  took  meafures  to  delfroy  him.  Philateres,  who 
was  fenfible  of  her  intentions,  refolved  upon  a  revolt, 
and  fucceeded  in  his  defign,  by  the  prote&ion  of  Seleu- 
cns;  after  which  he  fupported  himfelf  in  the  polfeffion 
of  the  city  and  treafures  of  Lyfimachus ;  favoured  in  his 
views  by  the  troubles  which  arofe  upon  the  death  of  that 
prince,  and  that  of  Selcucus,  which  happened  feveh 
months  after.  He  conduced  his  affairs  with  fo  much 
art  and  capacity,  amidllall  the  divisions  of  the  fuccef- 
fors  of  thofe  two  princes,  that  he  preferved  the  city, 

with 
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with  all  the  country  around  it,  for  the  fpace  of  twenty  ■ 
years,  and  formed  it  into  a  hate,  which  fubfihed  for  fe- 
veral  generations  in  his  family,  and  became  one  of  the 
moft  potent  hates  of  Aha.  He  had  two  brothers,  Eu- 
menes  and  Attalus,  the  former  of  whom,  who  was  the 
eldeh,  had  a  fon  fiained  alfo  Eumenes,  who  fucceeded 
his  uncle,  and  reigned  twenty-two  years. 

In  this  year  be^an  the  hrh  Punic  war,  which  con- 

m  J  O  1 

tinued  for  the  fpace  of  twenty-four  years,  between  the 
Romans  and  the  Carthaginians. 

b  Nicomedes,  King  of  Bithvnia,  having  built  a  city 
near  the  place  where  Abacus,  which  Lyhmachus  de- 
hroyed,  had  formerly  hood,  called  it  Nicomedia,  Irom 
Ins  own  name.  Great  mention  is  made  of  it  in  the 
hihory  of  the  Lower  Empire,  becaufe  feveral  of  the 
Roman  emperors  refided  there. 

Antiochus  Soter  was  dehrous  to  improve  the  death  of 
Philateres  to  his  own  advantage,  and  take  that  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  feife  his  dominions;  but  Eumenes,  his  nephew 
and  fuccehcir, -raifed  a  hne  army  for  his  defence,  and 
obtained  fuch  a  complete  vi&ory  over  him  near  Sardis, 
as  not  only  lecured  him  the  poffehion  of  what  he  already 
enjoyed,  but  enabled  him  to  enlarge  Iris  dominions  con¬ 
fide  r  ably. 

c  Antiochus  returned  to  Antioch  after  this  defeat,, 
where  he  ordered  ';f  one  of  his  fons  to  be  put  to  death,, 
forraifing  a  commotion  in  his  ahfence,  and  caufed  the 
other,  whofe  name  was  the  fame  as  his  own,  to  be 
proclaimed  king;  fhortly  after  which  he  died,  and  left 
him  all  his  dominions..  This  young  prince  was  his  fon 
by  Stratonice,  the  daughter  ot  Demetrius,  who,  from 
his  mother-in-law,  became  his  confort,  as  I  have 
formerly  obferved. 

Antiochus- 
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d  Antiochus  the  fon,  when  he  came  to  the  crown, 
was  efpoufed  to  Laodice,  his  filter  by  the  father.  He 
afterward  afTumed  the  furname  of  Theos,  which  fignifies 
God,  and  diffinguifhes  him,  at  this  day,  from  the  other 
kings  of  Syria,  who  were  called  by  the  name  of  Antio¬ 
chus.  The  Milefians  were  the  firft  who  conferred  it 
upon  him,  to  tellify  their  gratitude  for  his  delivering 
them  from  the  tyranny  of  Timarchus,  governor  of 
Caria  under  Ptolemy  Plnladelphus,  who  was  not  only 
maifer  of  Egypt,  but  of  Coelofyria,  and  Paleftine,  with 
the  provinces  of  Cilicia,  Pamphylia,  Lycia,  and  Caria, 
in  Afia  Minor.  Timarchus  revolted  from  his  fovereign, 
and  chofe  Miletus  for  the  feat  of  his  refidence.  The  Mi- 
lefians,  in  order  to  free  themfelves  from  this  tyrant,  had 
recourfe  to  Antiochus,  who  defeated  and  killed  him. 
In  acknowledgment  for  which  they  rendered  him  divine 
honours,  and  even  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  God* 
With  fuch  impious  flattery  was  it  ufual  to  treat  the 
reigning  princes  of  thofe  ages!  'The  Lemnians  had 
likewife  beftowed  the  fame  title  on  his  father  and  grand¬ 
father,  and  did  not  fcruple  to  ere£l  temples  to  their 
honour;  and  the  people  of  Smyrna  were  altogether  as 
obfequious  to  his  mother  Stratonice. 

f  Berofus,  the  famous  hiftorian  of  Babylon,  flou- 
rifhed  in  the  beginning  of  this  prince’s  reign,  and  dedi¬ 
cated  his  hiftory  to  him.  Pliny  informs  11s,  that  it  con¬ 
tained  the  aftronomical  obfervations  of  four  hundred 
and  eighty  years.  When  the  Macedonians  were  mafters 
of  Babylon,  Berofus  made  himfelt  acquainted  with  their 
language,  and  went  firft  to  Cos,  which  had  been  ren¬ 
dered  famous  by  the  birth  of  Hippocrates,  and  there 
eftabliflied  a  fchool,  in  which  he  taught  aftronomy  and 
aftrology.  From  Cos  he  proceeded  to  Athens,  where, 
notwithstanding  the  vanity  of  his  art,  he  acquired  fo 
much  reputation  by  his  aftrological  predictions,  that  the 
citizens  ereCted  a  ftatue  to  him,  with  a  tongue  of  gold  8, 

in 
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in  the  Gymnafium,  where  the  youths  performed  all 
their  exercife.  Jofephus  and  Eufebius  have  tranfmitted 
to  us  fome  excellent  fragments  of  this  hiftory,  thatilluf- 
trate  feveral  palfages  in  the  Old  Teftament,  and  without 
which  it  would  be  impoffible  to  trace  any  exadf  fuccel- 
fion  of  the  kings  of  Babylon. 

h  Ptolemy  being  folicitous  to  enrich  his  kingdom, 
conceived  Sn  expedient  to  draw  into  it  all  the  maritime 
commerce  of  the  Eaft ;  which,  till  then,  had  been  in' the 
pofteffion  of  the  Tyrians,  who  tranfadled  it  by  fea,  as 
far  as  Elath;  and  from  thence,  by  land,  to  Rhinocorura, 
and  from  this  1  aft  place  by  fea  again,  to  the  city  of  Tyre. 
Elath  and  Rhinocorura  were  two  fea-ports;  the  fr rit  on 
the  eaftern  fhore  of  the  Red- fea,  and  the  fecond  on  the 
extremity  of  the  Mediterranean,  between  Egypt  and 
Palefline,  and  near  the  mouths  of  the  river  of  Egypt. 

*  Ptolemy,  in  order  to  draw  this  commerce  into  his 
own  kingdom,  thought  it  neceffary  to  found  a  city  on 
the  weftern  fhore  of  the  Red-fea,  from  whence  the  fhips 
were  to  fet  out.  Tie  accordingly  built  it,  almoft  on  the 
frontiers  of  Ethiopia,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  his  mother 
Berenice  ;  but  the  port  not  being  very  commodious,  that 
of  Myos-Hormos  was  preferred,  as  being  very  near,  and 
much  better;  and  all  the  commodities  of  Arabia,  India, 
Perfia,  and  Ethiopia,  were  conveyed  thither.  From 
thence  they  were  tranfported  on  camels  to  Coptus, where 
they  were  again  fhipped,  and  brought  down  the  Nile  to 
Alexandria,  which  tranfmitted  them  to  all  the  Weft,  in 
exchange  for  its  merchandife,  which  was  afterwards  ex¬ 
ported  to  the  Eaft.  But  as  the  paffage  from  Coptus  to 
the  Red-fea  lay  crofs  the  defarts,  where  no  water  could 
be  procured,  and  which  had  neither  cities  nor  houfeS  to 
lodge  the  caravans;  Ptolemy,  in  order  to  remedy  this 
inconvenience,  caufed  a  canal  to  be  opened  along  the 
great  road,  and  to  communicate  with  the  Nile  that  lup- 
plied  it  with  water.  On  the  edge  of  this  canal  houfes 
were  eredied,  at  proper  diftances,  for  the  reception  of 

paifengers, 
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paflengers,  and  to  fupply  them  and  their  beafts  of  bur¬ 
then  with  all  necesffary  accommodations. 

As  ufeful  as  all  thefe  labours  were,  Ptolemy  did  not 
think  them  fufficient;  for,  as  he  intended  to  engrofs  all 
the  traffic  between  the  Eaft  and  Weft  into  his  dominions, 
he  thought  his  plan  would  be  imperfeft,  unlefs  he  could 
protect  what  he  had  facilitated  in  other  refpetls.  With 
this  view,  he  caufed  two  fleets  to  be  fitted  out,  one  for  the 
Red-fea,  and  the  other  for  the  Mediterranean.  k  This 
laft  was  extremely  fine,  and  fome  of  the  veflels  which 
compofed  it,  much  exceeded  the  common  fize.  Two 
of  them,  in  particular,  had  thirty  benches  of  oars;  one 
twenty;  four  rowed  with  fourteen ;  two  with  twelve; 
fourteen  with  eleven ;  thirty  with  nine ;  thirty- feven  with 
feven;  five  with  fix,  and  feventeen  with  five.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  the  whole  amounted  to  an  hundred  and  twelve  vef- 
fels.  He  had  as  many  more,  with  four  and  three 
benches  of  oars,  befide  a  prodigious  number  of  fmall  vef- 
fels.  With  this  formidable  fleet  he  not  only  protefded 
his  commerce  from  all  infults;  but  kept  in  fubjeftion, 
as  long  as  he  lived,  mod  of  the  maritime  provinces  of 
Afia  Minor,  as  Cilicia,  for  inftance,  with  Pamphylia, 
Lycia,  and  Caria  as  far  as  the  Cyclades. 

1  Magas,  king  of  Cyrene  and  Libya,  growing  very 
aged  and  infirm,  caufed  overtures  of  accommodation  to 
be  tendered  to  his  brother  Ptolemy,  with  the  propofal 
of  a  marriage  between  Berenice,  his  only  daughter,  and 
the  eldeft  fon  of  the  king  of  Egypt;  and  a  promife  to 
give  her  all  his  dominionsfor  her  dowry  .The  negociation 
fucceeded,  and  a  peace  was  concluded  on  thofe  terms. 

m  Magas,  however,  died  before  the  execution  of  the 
treaty,  having  continued  in  the  government  of  Libya, 
and  Cyrenaica,  for  the  fpace  of  fifty  years.  Toward 
the  clofe  of  his  days  he  abandoned  himfelf  to  pleafure, 
and  particularly  to  excefsat  his  table,  which  greatly  im¬ 
paired  his  health.  His  widow  Apamia,  whom  Juftm 
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calls  Arfinoe,  refolved,  after  his  death,  to  break  off  her 
daughter’s  marriage  with  the  foil  of  Ptolemy,  as  it  had 
been  concluded  without  her  confent.  With  this  view, 
fhe  employed  perfons  in  Macedonia  to  invite  Deme¬ 
trius,  the  uncle  of  king  Antigonus  Gonatus,  to  come  to 
her  court,  affuring  him,  at  the  fame  time,  that  her 
daughter  and  crown  fhould  be  his.  Demetrius  arrived 
there  in  a  fhort  time,  but  as  foon  as  Apamia  beheld 
him,  fhe  contracted  a  violent  paffion  for  him,  and  re¬ 
folved  to  efpoufe  him  herfelf.  From  that  moment  he 
negleCted  the  daughter,  to  engage  himfelf  to  the  mo¬ 
ther;  and  as  he  imagined  that  her  favour  raifed  him 
above  all  things,  he  began  to  treat  the  young  princefs, 
as  well  as  the  miniffers  and  officers  of  the  army,  in  fuch 
an  infolent  and  imperious  manner,  that  they  formed  a 
refolution  to  deftroy  him.  Berenice  herfelf  conducted 
the  confpirators  to  the  door  of  her  mother  s  apartment, 
where  they  ftabbed  him  in  his  bed,  though  Apamia 
employed  all  her  efforts  to  fave  him,  and  even  coveied 
him  with  her  own  body.  Berenice,  after  this,  went  to 
Egypt,  where  her  marriage  with  Ptolemy  was  conium- 
mated,  and  Apamia  was  lent  tc  her  brother  Antiochus 
Theos,  in  Syria. 

"  The  princefs  had  the  art  to  exafperate  her  brother 
fo  effectually  againlt  Ptolemy,  that  fire  at  laft  fpirited 
him  up  to  a  war,  which  continued  for  a  long  fpace  of 
time,  and  was  productive  of  fatal  confequeuces  to  Anti¬ 
ochus,  as  will  be  evident  111  the  fequel. 

o  Ptolemy  did  not  place  himfelf  at  the  head  of  Ins 
army,  his  declining  ftate  of  health  not  permitting  him  to 
expofe  himfelf  to  the  fatigues  of  a  campaign,  and  the 
inconveniences  of  a  camp;  for  which  reafonhe  left  the 
war  to  the  conduCt  of  his  generals.  Antiochus,  who  was 
then  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  took  the  field  at  the  head 
of  all  the  forces  of  Babylon  and  the  Eaft,  and  with  a 
refolution  to  carry  on  the  war  with  the  utmoff  vigour. 
Hiftory  has  not  prefervedtheparticulars  of  what  pafledin 
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that  campaign,  or  perhaps  the  advantages  obtained  on 
either  fide  were  not  very  confiderable. 

p  Ptolemy  did  not  torget  to  improve  his  library, 
notwithftanding  the  war,  and  continually  enriched  it 
with  new  books.  He  was  exceedingly  curious  in  pic¬ 
tures  and  defigns  by  great  mailers.  Aratus,  the  famous 
Sicyonian,  was  one  of  thofe  who  collected  for  him  in 
Greece;  and  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  gratify  the  tafte 
of  that  prince  for  thofe  works  of  art  to  fuch  a  ifegree, 
that  Ptolemy  entertained  a  friendlhip  for  him,  and 
prefented  him  with  twenty-five  talents,  which  he  ex¬ 
pended  in  the  relief  of  the  necelfitous  Sicyonians,  and 
in  the  redemption  of  fuch  of  them  as  were  detained  in 
captivity. 

q  While  Antiochus  was  employed  in  his  war  with 
Egypt,  a  great  infurre&ion  was  fomented  in  the  Eaft, 
and  which  his  remotencfs  at  that  time  rendered  him 
incapable  of  preventing  with  the  necelfary  expedition. 
1  he  revolt,  therefore,  daily  gathered  llrength,  till  it  at 
laft  became  incapable  of  remedy.  Thefe  troubles  gave 
birth  to  the  Parthian  empire. 

r  d  he  caufe  of  thefe  commotions  proceeded  from 
Agathocles,  governor  of  the  Parthian  dominions  for 
Antiochus.  This  officer  attempted  to  offer  violence  to 
a  youth  of  the  country,  whofe  name  was  Tiridatcs; 
upon  which  Arfaces,  the  brother  of  the  boy,  a  perfon 
of  low  extraction,  but  great  courage  and  honour,  af- 
fernbled  fome  of  his  friends,  in  order  to  deliver  his 
brother  from  the  brutality  intended  him.  They  accord¬ 
ingly  fell  upon  the  governor,  killed  him  on  the  fpot, 
and  then  fled  for  fafety  with  feveral  perfons  whom  they 
had  drawn  together  for  their  defence  againft  the  purfiut 
to  which  fuch  a  bold  proceeding  would  inevitably  ex- 
pole  them.  Their  party  grew  fo  numerous,  by  the  neg¬ 
ligence  of  Antiochus,  that  Arface-*  foon  found  himfelf 
flrong  enough  to  drive  the  Macedonians  out  o£  that  pro¬ 
vince,  and  a ll'ume  the  government  himfelf.  The  Ma¬ 
cedonians 
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cedonians  had  always  continued  mailers  of  it,  from  the 
death  of  Alexander;  firft,  under  Eumenes,  then  under 
Antigonus,  next  under  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  laftly 
under  Antiochus. 

s  Much  about  the  fame  time,  Theodotus  alfo  re¬ 
volted  in  Badlriana,  and,  from  a  governor,  became 
king  of  that  province;  after  which  he  fubjedled  the 
thoufand  cities  it  contained,  while  Antiochus  was 
amufing  himfelf  with  the  Egyptian  war;  and  ftrength- 
ened  himfelf  fo  effeftually  in  his  new  acquifitions,  that 
it  became  impoflible  to  reduce  him  afterwards.  This 
example  was  followed  by  all  the  other  nations  in  thofe 
parts,  each  of  whom  threw  off  the  yoke  at  the  fame 
time;  by  which  means  Antiochus  loft  all  the  eaftern 
provinces  of  his  empire  beyond  the  Tigris.  This 
event  happened  according  to  Juftin,  when  L.  Manlius 
Vulfo,  and  *  M.  Atilius  Regulus,  were  confuls  at 
Rome;  that  is  to  fay,  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  firft 

Punic  war.  . 

1  The  troubles  and  revolts  in  the  Eaft,  made  Antio¬ 
chus  at  laft  defirous  to  difengage  himfelf  from  the  war 
with  Ptolemy.  A  treaty  of  peace  was  accordingly  con¬ 
cluded  between  them;  and  the  conditions  of  it  were, 
that  Antiochus  fhould  divorce  Laodice,  and  efpoufe 
Berenice,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy;  that  he  fhould  alfo 
difinherit  his  iffue  by  the  firft  marriage,  and  fecure  the 
crown  to  his  children  by  the  fecond.  Antiochus,  after 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  repudiated  Laodice,  though 
fhe  was  his  fifter  by  the  father’s  fide,  and  had  brought  him 
two  fons:  Ptolemy  then  embarked  at  Pelufium,  and 
conduced  his  daughter  to  Seieucia,  a  maritime  city,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Orontes,  a  river  of  Syria.  Antiochus 
came  thither  to  receive  his  bride,  and  the  nuptials  were 
folemnized  with  great  magnificence.  Ptolemy  had  a 
tender  affeaion  for  his  daughter,  and  gave  orders  to  have 
regular  fupplies  of  water  from  the  Nile  tranfmitted  to 
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her;  believing  it  better  for  her  health  than  any  other 
water  whatever,  and  therefore  he  was  defirous  fhefhould 
drink  none  but  that.  When  marriages  are  contracted 
from  no  other  motives  than  political  views,  and  are 
founded  on  fuch  unjuft  conditions,  they  are  generally 
attended  with  calamities  and  fatal  events. 

Thefe  particulars  ot  the  marriage  of  Antiochus  with 
the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  were  evidently  foretold  by  the 
prophet  Daniel.  I  lhall  here  repeat  the  beginning  of 
this  prophecy,  which  has  already  been  explained  elfe- 
where,  that  the  reader  may  at  once  behold  and  admire 
the  prediction  of  the  greateft  events  in  hiftory,  and  their 
literal  accomplilhment  at  the  appointed  time. 

1  “  I  will  now  fhow  thee  the  truth.”  Thefe  words 
were  fpoken  to  Daniel,  on  the  part  of  God,  by  the  man 
clothed  in  linen.  “  Behold,  there  {hall  ftand  up  yet 
three  kings  in  Perfia  namely,  Cyrus,  who  was  then 
upon  the  throne;  his  fon  Cambyfes;  and  Darius,  thefon 
•of  Hyftafpes.  “  And  the  fourth  {hall  be  far  richer  than 
they  all:  And  by  his  ftrength  through  his  riches  he 
fhall  ftir  up  all  againft  the  realm  of  Greece.”  The 
monarch  here  meant  was  Xerxes,  who  invaded  Greece 
with  a  very  formidable  army. 

u  “  And  a  mighty  king  fhall  ftand  up,  that  {hall  rule 
with  great  dominion,  and  do  according  to  his  will.”  In 
this  part  of  the  prophecy  we  may  eafily  trace  Alexander 
tlie  Great. 

*  “  And  when  he  fhall  ftand  up,  his  kingdon  {hall  be 
broken  (by  his  death)  and  fhall  be  divided  towards  the 
four  winds  of  heaven;  and  not  to  his  pofterity,  nor  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  dominion  which  he  ruled:  For  his  king¬ 
dom  {hall  be  plucked  up,  even  for  others  befide  thofe;” 
namely,  befide  the  four  greater  princes.  We  have  al¬ 
ready  feen  the  vaft  empire  of  Alexander  *p2frcelled  out 
into  four  great  kingdoms;  without  including  thofe 
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foreign  princes  who  founded  other  kingdoms  in  Cap¬ 
padocia,  Armenia,  Bithynia,  Heraclea,  .and  on  the 
Bofphorus-  .All  this  was  prefent  to  Daniel. 

The  prophet  then  proceeds  to  the  treaty  of  peace,  and 
the  marriage  we  have  already  mentioned! 

v  “  The  king  of  the  South  fhall  be  ftrong,  and  one  of 
his  princes,  and  he  fhall  be  ftrong  above  him,  and  have 
dominion;  His  dominion  fhall  be  a  great,  dominion. 
And  in  the  end  of  years  they  fhall  jointliemfelves  toge¬ 
ther;  for  the  king’s  daughter  of  the  South  fhall  come  to 
the  king  of  the  North  to  make  an  agreement  ;  but  he 
fhall  not  retain  the  power  of  the  arm,  neither  lhall  he 
ftand,  nor  his  arm  ;  but  fire  fhall  be  given  up,  and  they 
that  brought  her,  and  he  that  begat  her,  and  he  that 
strengthened  her  in  thefe  times.” 

It  will  be  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  Daniel,  in  this 
paffage,  and  through  all  the  remaining  part  oi  the  chap¬ 
ter  before  us,  confines  himfelf  to  the  kings  of  Egypt  and 
Syria,  becaufe  they  were  the  only  princes  who  engaged 
in  wars  againft  the  people  of  God.  . 

z  “  The  king  of  the  South  fhall  be  ftrong.”  This 
king  of  the  South  was  Ptolemy,  the  fon  of  Lagus,  king  of 
Eoypt ;  and  the  king  of  the  North  was  Seleucus  Nicator, 
king  of  Syria.  And,  indeed,  fuch  wastheii  exadt  fitua- 
tion  with  refpedt  to  Judma,  which  has  Syria  to  tue 
North,  and  Egypt  to  the  South, 

According  to  Daniel,  the  king  of  Egypt,  who  firlt 
reigned  in  that  country  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  was 
Ptolemy  Soter,  v/hom  he  calls  the  king- of  the  South,  and 
■♦declares,  that  he  fiall  be  frong.  T.  he  exaftnefs  or  this 
charafter  is  fully  juftificd  by  w-hat  we  have  feen  in  his 
Jhiftory  ;  for  he  was  matter  of  Egypt,  Libya,  Cyrenaica, 
Arabia,  Palaefline,  Ccelofyria,  and  molt  of  the  niari- 
rime  provinces  of  Afia  Minor ;  with  the  lfland  of  fy- 
prus;  as  alfo  feveral  idles  in  the  SEgea-n  fea,  which  is 
now  called  the  Archipelago ;  and  even  fome  cities  of 
Greece,  as  .Sicyon  and  Corinth- 
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“  The  prophet,  after  this,  mentions  another  of  the 
four  fucceffors  to  this  empire,  whom  he  calls  Princes ,  or 
Governors.  This  was  Seleucus  Nicator,  the  king  of  the 
North;  of  whom  he  declares,  “  that  he  fhould  be  more 
powerful  than  the  king  of  the  South,  and  his  dominion 
more  extenfive;”  For  this  is  the  import  of  the  prophet's 
expreffion,  “  he  fliall  be  ffrong  above  him,  and  have  do¬ 
minion.”  It  is  eafy  to  prove,  that  his  territories  were 
of  greater  extent  than  thofe  of  the  king  of  Egypt;  for 
he  was  mailer  of  all  the  Eall,  from  mount  Taurus  to 
the  river  Indus;  and  alfo  of  feveral  provinces  in  Afia 
Minor,  between  Mount  Taurus  and  the  Aegean  fea; 
to  which  he  added  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  a  little  be¬ 
fore  his  death. 

b  Daniel  then  informs  us,  “  that  the  daughter  of  the 
king  of  the  South  came  to  the  king  of  the  North,  and 
mentions  the  treaty  of  .peace,  which  was  concluded  on 
this  occafion  between  the  two  kings.”  This  evidently 
points  out  the  marriage  of  Berenice,  the  daughter  of 
Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt,  with  Antigonus  Theos,  long  of 
Syria,  and  the  peace  concluded  between  them  in  con- 
fideration  of  this  alliance  ;  every  circumflance  of  which 
exaflly  happened  according  to  the  prediction  before  us. 
The  fequel  of  this  hiftory  will  fhow  us  the  fatal  event 
of  this  marriage,  which  was  alfo  foretold  by  the 
prophet. 

In  the  remaining  part  of  the  chapter,  he  relates  the 
moft  remarkable  events  of  future  times,  under  thefe 
two  races  of  kings,  to  the  death  of  Antiochus  Epipha- 
nes,  the  great  perfecutor  of  the  Jewilh  nation.  I  fhall 
be  careful,  as  thefe  events  occur  in  the  feries  of  this 
hiftory,  to  apply  the  prophecy  of  Daniel  to  them,  that 
the  reader  may  obferve  the  exact  accomplifhment  of 
each  predi&ion. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  cannot  but  acknowledge  in  this 
place,  with  admiration,  the  divinity*  fo  vifible  in  the 
feriptures,  which  have  related,  in  fo  particular  a  man¬ 
ner,  a  variety  of  fingular  and  extraordinary  facts, 
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above  three  hundred  years  before  they  were  tranfaftecl. 
What  an  immenfe  chain  of  events  extends  from  the 
prophecy  to  the  time  of  its  accomplifhment.;  by  the 
breaking  of  any  fingle  link,  the  whole  would  be  dif- 
concerted !  With  refpeft  to  the  marriage  alone,  what 
hand,  but  that  of  the  Almighty,  could  have  condufted 
fo  many  different  views,  intrigues,  and  paffions,  to  the 
fame  point  ?  What  knowledge  but  this  could,  with  fo 
much  certainty,  have  forefeen  luch  a  number  ol  diftindt 
circumftances,  fubjeft  not  only  to  the  freedom  of  will, 
but  even  to  the  irregular  imprefliorrs  of  caprice  ?  And 
what  man  but  mull  adore  that  fovereign  power  which 
God  exercifes,  in  a  fecret  certain  manner,  over  kings 
and  princes,  whofe  very  crimes  he  renders  fubfervient 
to  the  execution  of  Ins  (acred  will,  and  the  accomplifh¬ 
ment  of  his  eternal  decrees  -  in  which  all  events,  both 
general  and  particular,  have  their  appointed  time  and 
place  fixed  beyond  the  poffibility  of  failing,  even  tliofe 
which  depend  the  mod  on  the  choice  and  liberty  of 
mankind? 

*  As  Ptolemy  was  curious,  to  an  uncommon  degree, 
in  the  ftatues,  defigns,  and  pictures  of  excellent  m af¬ 
ters,  as  he  alfo  was  in  books;  he  faw,  during  the  time 
he  continued  in  Syria,  a  ftatue  cf  Diana,  in  one  of  the 
temples,  which  fuited  his  taffe  exceedingly.  Antigonus 
made  him  a  prefent  of  it,  at  his  requelf,  and  he  carried 
it  into  Egypt.  Some  time  after  his  return,  Arfinoe  was 
feifed  with  an  indifpofition,  and  dreamed  that  Diana 
appeared  to  her,  and  acquainted  her,  that  Ptolemy  was 
the  occafion  of  her  illnefs,  by  his  having  taken  her 
ftatue  out  of  the  temple  where  it  was  confecrated  to  her 
divinity-  Upon  this,  the  ftatue  was  fent  back,  as  foon 
as  poffible,  to  Syria  in  order  to  be  replaced  in  the  pro¬ 
per  temple.  It  was  alfo  accompanied  with  rich  prefents 
to  the  goddefs,  and  a  variety  of  facrifices  were  offered 
up  to  appeafe  her  difpleafure;  but  they  were  not  fuc- 
ceeded  by  any  favourable  effeft.  1  he  queen  s  diftemper 
was  fo  far  from  abating,  that  fhe  died  in  a  fhort  time, 

and 
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and  left  Ptolemy  inconfolable  at  her  lofs;  and  more  fo, 
becaufe  he  imputed  her  death  to  his  own  indifcretion, 
in  removing  the  ftatue  of  Diana  out  of  the  temple. 

This  palfion  for  datues,  pictures,  and  other  excellent 
curiofities  of  art,  maybe  very  commendable  in  a  prince, 
and  other  great  men,  when  indulged  to  a  certain  degree; 
but  when  a  perfon  abandons  himfelf  to  it  entirely,  it. 
degenerates  into  a  dangerous  temptation,  and  frequently 
prompts  him  to  notorious  injuftice  and  violence.  This 
i9  evident  by  what  Cicero  relates  of  Verres,  who  prac¬ 
ticed  a  kind  of  piracy  in  Sicily,  where  he  was  praetor, 
by  dripping  private  houfes  and  temples,  of  all  their 
fined  and  mod  valuable  curiofities.  But  though  a  per¬ 
fon  fhould  have  no  recourfe  to  fuch  bafe  extremities,  it 
is  dill  very  (hocking  and  offenfive,  fays  Cicero,  to  fay 
to  a  perfon  of  didinftion,  worth,  and  fortune,  “  Sell  me 
this  pifture,  or  that  datue,”*  finceit  is,  in  effe£l,  declar¬ 
ing,  ‘‘  you  are  unworthy  to  have  fuch  an  admirable 
piece  in  your  poffeflion,  which  fuits  only  a  perfon  of 
my  rank  and  tade.”  I  mention  nothing  of  the  enor¬ 
mous  expences  into  which  a. man  is  drawn  by  his  paf- 
fion;  for  thefe  exquifite  pieces  have  no  price  but  what 
the  defire  of  poffeffing  them  fets  upon  them,  and  that 
we  know  has  no  bounds.f 

Though  Arfinoe  was  older  than  Ptolemy,  and  too 
infirm  to  have  any  children,  when  he  efpoufed  her ;  he 
however  retained  a  condant  and  tender  paflion  for  her 
to  the  lad,  and  rendered  all  imaginable  honours  to  her 
memory,  after  her  death.  He  gave  her  name  to  feveral 
cities,  which  he  caufed  to  be  built,  and  performed  a 
number  of  other  remarkable  things,  to  tedify  how  well 
he  loved  her. 

d  Nothing  could  be  more  extraordinary  than  the 
defign  he  formed  of  erecting  a  temple  to  her,  at  Alex¬ 
andria, 

d  Plin.  1.  xxxiv.  c.  14. 

*  Superbum  eji  non  ferendum ,  dicere  pratorem  in  prcvincia  homini 
bonefto ,  locuplcti ,  fplendido ;  vende  mi  hi  unfa  ccelata .  Hoc  ejl  enim 
dicere  :  non  es  dignus  tu,  qui  habeas  quce  tarn  bene  facia  funt.  Mete  dig¬ 
nitatis  iftafuni.  Cic.  orat.  de  (ignis,  n.  45. 
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andi'ia,  with  a  dome  rifing  above  it,  the  concave  part  of 
which  was  to  be  lined  with  adamant,  in  order  to  keep 
an  iron  ftatue  of  that  queen  fufpended  in  the  air.  This 
plan  of  building  was  invented  by  Dinoerates,  a  famous 
arehiceft  in  thole  times;  and  the  moment  he  propofed  it 
to  Ptolemy,  that  prince  gave  orders  for  beginning  the 
work  without  delay.  The  experiment,  however,  re¬ 
mained  imperfeft,  for  want  of  fufficient  time ;  for  Ptole¬ 
my  and  the  architect  dying  within  a  very  Ihort  time 
after  this  refolution,  the  projeft  was  entirely  difcon- 
tinued.  It  has  long  been  faid,  and  even  believed,  that 
the  body  of  Mahomet  was  fufpended  in  this  manner,  in 
an  iron  coffin,  by  a  loadftone  fixed  in  the  vaulted  roof 
of  the  chamber  where  his  corpfe  was  depofited  after 
his  death;  but  this  is  a  mere  vulgar  error,  without  the 
Jeait  foundation. 

e  Ptoiemy  Philadelphia  furvived  his  beloved  Ar- 
finoe  but  a  Ihort  time.  He  was  naturally  of  a  tender 
conftitution,  and  the  foft  manner  of  life  he  led,  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  decay  of  his  health.  The  infirmities  of 
old  age,  and  his  affii&ion  for  the  lofs  of  a  confort  whom 
he  loved  to  adoration,  brought  upon  him  a  languiffiing 
diforder,  which  ended  his  days,  in  the  fixty-third  year 
of  his  age,  and  the  thirty-eighth  of  his  reign.  _  f  He 
left  two  Ions  and  a  daughter,  whom  he  had  by  his  firft 
wife  Arfmoe,  the  daughter  of  Lyfimachus,  a  different 
per  foil  from  the  lall-mentioned  queen  of  that  name. 
His  eldeft  fon,  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  fucceeded  him  in 
the  throne;  the  fecond  bore  the  name  of  Lyfimachus 
his  grandfather  by  the  mother,  and  was  put  to  death  by 
his  brother  for  engaging  in  a  rebellion  againft  him. 
The  name  of  the  daughter  was  Berenice,  whole  mar¬ 
riage  with  Antiochus  Theos,  king  of  Syria,  has  already 
been  related. 

e  A.  M.  3757.  Ant.  J.  C.  247.  Athen.  1.  xii.  p.  10. 
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Sect.  IX.  Character  and  qualities  of  Ptolemy 
Plnladelphus. 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus  had  certainly  great  and 
excellent  qualities;  and  yet  we  cannot  propofe  him 
as  a  perfeft  model  of  a  good  king,  beciufe  thofe  qualities 
were  counterpoifed  bydefedts  altogether  as  confiderable. 
Pie  difhonoured  the  firft  period  of  his  reign,  by  his  re- 
fentment  againft  a  man  of  uncommon  merit,  I  mean 
Demetrius  PhalereuS,  becaufe  he  had  given  fome  advice 
to  his  lather,  contrary  to  the  iritereft  of  PhiladelphuS, 
but  entifely  conformable  to  equity  and  natural  right. 
H  is  immenfe  riches  foon  drew  after  them  a  train  of 
luxury  and  effeminate  pleafures.  the  ufual  concomitants 
of  fuch  high  fortunes',  which  contributed  not  a  little  to 
femafculate  his  mind.  He  was  not  very  indnftrious  in 
cultivating  the  military  virtues ;  hut  we  muff  Acknow¬ 
ledge,  at  the  fame  time,  that  a  remiffnefs  of  this  nature 
is  not  always  a  misfortune  to  a  people. 

He,  however,  made  an  ample  compenfation  for  this 
negledi,  by  his  love  of  the  arts  and  fciences,  and  his 
generofity  to  learned  men.  The  fame  of  his  liberalities 
invited  feveral  illuftrious  poets  to  his  court,  particularly 
Callimachus,  Lycophron,  and  Theocritus;  the  laft  of 
whom  gives  him  very  lofty  praifes  in  fome  of  his  Idyllia. 
We  have  already  feen  his  extraordinary  tafte  for  books; 
and  it  is  certain,  that  he  fpared  no  expence  in  the  aug¬ 
mentation  and  embellifhment  of.  the  library  founded  by 
his  father,  and  from  whence  both  thofe  princes  have 
derived  as  much  glory,  as  could  have  redounded  to  them 
from  thegreateft  coliquefls.  As  Plnladelphus  had  abun¬ 
dance  of  wit,  and  his  happy  genius  had  been  carefully 
cultivated  by-great  miller's,  he  always  retained  a  peculiar 
tafte  for  the  fciences,  but  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  fuited  the 
dignity  of  a  prince;  as  he  never  buffered  them  to  engrofs 
his  whole  attention,  but  regulated  his  propenftty  to  thofe 
grateful  amufements,  by  prudence  and  moderation.  In 
order  to  perpetuate  this  tafte  in  his  dominions,  he  eredfed 

public 
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public  fchools  and  academies  at  Alexandria,  where 
they  long  flourilhed  in  great  reputation.  He  loved  to 
converfe  with  men  of  learning,  and  as  the  greateft  m af¬ 
ters  in  every  kind  of  fcience  were  emulous  to  obtain 
his  favour,  he  extracted  from  each  of  them,  if  I  may 
ufe  that  expreffion,  the  flower  and  quintelfence  of  the 
fciences  in  which  they  excelled.  This  is  the  ineftimable 
advantage  which  princes  and  great  men  poffefs;  and 
happy  are  they  when  they  know  how  to  ufe  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  acquiring,  in  agreeable  converfations,  a  thou- 
fand  things,  not  only  curious,  but  ufeful  and  important, 
with  refpeCt  to  government. 

This  intercourfe  of  Philadelphus  with  learned  men, 
and  his  care  to  place  the  arts  in  honour,  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  fource  of  thofe  meafures  he  purfued, 
through  the  courfe  of  his  long  reign,  to  make  commerce 
flourifh  in  his  dominions ;  and  in  which  attempt  no 
prince  ever  fucceeded  more  effectually  than  himfelf. 
The  greateft  expences,  in  this  particular,  could  never 
difcourage  him  from  perfifting  in  what  he  propofed  to 
accomplifh.  We  have  already  obferved,  that  he  built 
whole  cities,  in  order  to  proteftand  facilitate  his  intended 
traffic ;  that  he  opened  a  very  long  canal  through  de¬ 
farts  deftitute  of  water;  and  maintained  a  very  nume¬ 
rous  and  complete  navy  in  each  of  the  two  feas,  merely 
for  the  defence  of  his  merchants.  His  principal  point 
in  view  was  to  fecure  to  ftrangers  all  imaginable  fafety 
and  freedom  in  his  ports,  without  any  impofitions  on 
trade,  or  the  leaft  intention  of  turning  it  from  its  proper 
channel,  in  order  to  make  it  fubfervientto  his  own  par¬ 
ticular  intereft ;  as  he  was  perfuaded,  that  commerce 
was  like  fome  fprings,  that  foon  ceafc  to  flow,  when 
diverted  from  their  natural  courfe. 

Thefe  were  views  worthy  of  a  great  prince,  and  a 
confummate  politician,  and  their  lading  effefts  were 
infinitely  beneficial  to  his  kingdom.  1  hey  have  even 
continued  to  our  days,  ftrengthened  by  the  principles  of 
their  firft  eftablifhment,  after  a  duration  of  above  two 
thoufand  years ;  opening  a  perpetual  flow  of  new  riches, 
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and  new  commodities  of  every  kind,  into  all  nations  ; 
drawing  continually  from  them  a  return  of  voluntary 
contributions;  uniting  the  Eaftand  Weft  by  the  mutual 
fupply  of  their  refpeftive  wants;  and  eftablifhing  on 
this  bafts  a  commerce  that  has  conftantly  fupported  itfelf 
from  age  to  age  without  interruption.  Thofe  great  con¬ 
querors  and  celebrated  heroes,  whofe  merit  has  been  fo 
highly  extolled,  not  to  mention  the  ravages  and  defolation 
they  have  occaftoned  to  mankind,  have  fcarce  left  be¬ 
hind  them  any  traces  of  the  conquefts  and  acquifitions 
they  have  made  for  aggrandifing  their  empires;  or  at 
lealt  thole  traces  have  not  been  durable,  and  the  revolu¬ 
tions  to  which  the  1110ft  potent  ftates  are  obnoxious, 
diveft  them  of  their  conquefts  in  a  fhort  time,  and  tranf- 
fer  them  to  others.  On  the  contrary,  the  commerce  of 
Egypt,  eftablifhed  thus  by  Philadelphus,  inftead  of  being 
fliaken  by  time,  has  rather  increafed  through  along  fuc- 
ceflion  of  ages,  and  become  daily  more  ufeful  and  in- 
difpen fable  to  all  nations.  So  that,  when  we  trace  it 
up  to  its  fource,  wefliall  be  fenfiblethat  this  prince  ought 
to  be  conftdered  not  only  as  the  benefaftor  of  Egypt, 
but  of  all  mankind  in  general,  to  the  lateft  pofterity. 

What  we  have  already  obferved,  in  the  hiftory  of 
Philadelphus,  with  re fp eft  to  the  inclination  of  the 
neighbouring  people  totranfplant  themfelves  in  crowds 
into  Egypt,  preferring  a  relidence  in  a  foreign  land  to 
the  natural  afFeftion  of  mankind  for  their  native  foil:  is 
another  glorious  penegyric  on  this  prince;  as  the  mo  ft 
effential  duty  of  kings,  and  the  moft  grateful  pleafure 
they  can  poftibly  enjoy,  amidft  the  fplendors  of  a  throne, 
is  to  gain  the  love  of  mankind,  and  to  make  their  govern¬ 
ment  defirable.  Ptolemy  was  fenfible,  as  an  able  poli¬ 
tician,  that  the  only  fure  expedient  for  extending  his 
dominions,  without  any  aft  of  violence  was  to  multiply 
his  fubjefts,  and  attach  them  to  his  government,  by 
their  intereft  and  inclination;  to  caufe  the  land  to  be 
cultivated  in  a  better  manner ;  to  make  arts  and  manu- 
faftures  flouriftt;  and  toaugment,byathoufandjudicious 
meafures,  the  power  of  a  prince  and  his  kingdom,  whofe 
real  ftrength  confifts  in  the  multitude  of  his  fubjefts. 

N  5  CHAP. 
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Sect.  I.  Antiochus  Tkeos  is  poifoned  by  his  queen 
Laodice,  who  caufes  Seleucus  Cahnicus  to  be  declared 
king.  She  alfo  dejlroys  Berenice  and  her  [on.  Pto¬ 
lemy  Evergetes  avenges  their  death,  by  that  of  Laodice. 
anafifes  part  of  Afia.  Antiochus  Bier  ax,  and  Seleu¬ 
cus  his  brother,  unite  againjl  Ptolemy.  The  death  of 
Antigonus  Gonatas,  king  of  Macedonia.  He  is  fuc- 
ceeded  by  Ins  Jon  Demetrius.  The  war  between  the 
two  brothers,  Antiochus  and  Seleucus.  The  death  of 
Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus.  Attains  fucceeds  him. 
The  efablifhmcnt  of  the  Parthian  empire  by  ArJ'aces. 
Antiochus  is  fain  by  robbers.  Seleucus  is  taken  pn- 
foner  by  the  Parthians.  Credit  of  Jofeph,  the  nephew 
of  Onvas,  with  Ptolemy.  The  death  of  Demetrius , 
king  of  Macedonia.  Antigonus  feifes  the  throne  of 
that  prince.  The  death  of  Seleucus. 

8  AS  foon  as  Antiochus  Tbeos  had  received  intel- 
ligence  of  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphia, 
his  father-in-law,  he  divorced  Berenice,  and  recalled 
Laodice  and  her  children.  This  lady,  who  knew  the 
variable  difpofition  and  inconftancy  of  Antiochus,  and 
was  apprehenfive  that  the  fame  levity  of  mind  would 
induce  him  to  fupplant  her,  by  receiving  Berenice  again, 
refolved  to  improve  the  prefent  opportunity  to  fecure  the 
Crown  for  her  fon.  Her  own  children  were  difinhe- 
rited  by  the  treaty  made  with  Ptolemy;  by  which  it  was 
alfo  ftipulated,  that  the  ifilie  Berenice  might  have  by 
Antiochus  fhould  fucceed  to  the  throne,  and  fhe  then 
had  a  fon.  Laodice,  therefore  caufed  Antiochus  to  be 
poifoned,  and  when  die  faw  him  expiring,  fire  placed 
in  his  bed  a  perfon,  named  Artemon,  who  very  much 

refembled 
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refembled  him  both  in  his  features  and  the  tone  of  his 
voice.  He  was  there  to  aft  the  part  fhe  had  occafion 
for,  and  acquitted  himfelf  with  great  dexterity;  taking 
great  care,  in  the  few  vifits  that  were  rendered  him,  to 
recommend  his  dear  Laodice  and  her  children  to  the 
lords  and  people.  In  his  name  were  lfiflied  orders,  by 
which  his  eldeft  fon  Seleucus  Callmieus  was  appointed 
his  fucceflbr.  His  death  was  then  declared,  upon 
which  Seleucus  peaceably  afcended  the  throne,  and  en¬ 
joyed  it  for  the  fpace  of  twenty  years.  It  appears  by  the 
fequel,  that  his  brother  Antioclms,  furnamed  Hierax, 
had  the  government  of  the  provinces  of  Aha  Minor, 
where  he  commanded  a  very  conhderable  body  of 
troops. 

Laodice,  not  believing  herfeif  fafe  as  long  as  Bere¬ 
nice  and  her  fon  lived,  concerted  meafures  with  Seleu¬ 
cus  to  deftroy  them  alfo  ;  but  that  princefs,  being  in¬ 
formed  of  their  defign,  efcaped  the  danger  tor  fome 
time,  by  retiring  with  her  fon  to  Daphne,  where  fhe 
fhut  herfeif  up  in  the  afyturn  built  by  Seleucus  Nicator. 
But  being  at  laft  betrayed  by  the  perfidy  of  thofe  who 
befieged  her  there  by  the  order  of  Laodice,  firll  her  foil 
and  then  herfeif,  with  all  the  Egyptians  who  had  ac¬ 
companied  her  to  that  retreat,  were  murdered  in  the 
blacked:  and  molt  inhuman  manner. 

This  event  was  an  exaCt  accomplifhment  of  what  the 
prophet  Daniel  had  foretold  with  relation  to  this  mar¬ 
riage.  h  “  The  king’s  daughter  of  the  South  {hall  come 
to  the  king  of  the  North  to  make  an  agreement :  But 
he  fhall  not  retain  the  power  of  the  arm,  neither  fhall 
he  {land,  nor  his  arm  ;  but  fire  fhall  be  given  up,  and 
they  that  brought  her,  and  he  that  begat  her,  and  he 
that  {Lengthened  her  in  thofe  times.”  I  am  not  fur- 
prifed  that  Porphyry,  who  was  a  profefied  enemy  to 
Chriftianity,  fhould  reprefent  thefe  prophecies  of  Da¬ 
niel,  as  predictions  made  after  the  feveral  events  to 
which  they  refer:  for  could  they  pofiibly  be  clearer  if 
he  had  even  been  a  fpeftator  ot  the  afts  he  foretold  ? 

What 
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What  probability  was  there  that  Egypt  and  Syria, 
which,  in  the  time  of  Daniel,  conffituted  part  of  the 
Babylonian  empire,  as  tributary  provinces,  ffiould  each 
of  them  be  governed  by  kings  who  originally  fprung 
from  Greece;  and  yet  the  prophet  faw  them  eftablifhed 
in  thofe  dominions  above  three  hundred  years  before 
that  happened.  He  beheld  thefe  two  kings  in  a  ffate  of 
war,  and  faw  them  afterwards  reconciled  by  a  treaty  of 
peace  ratified  by  a  marriage.  He  alfo  obferved,  that  it 
was  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  not  the  king  of  Syria,  who 
cemented  the  union  between  them  by  the  gift  of  his 
daughter.  He  faw  her  conduced  from  Egypt  to  Syria 
in  a  pompous  and  magnificent  manner;  but  was  fenfible 
that  this  event  would  be  fucceeded  by  a  flrange  cataftro- 
phe.  In  a  word,  he  difcovered  that  the  iffue  of  this 
princefs,  notwithffanding  all  the  exprefs  precautions  in 
the  treaty  for  fecuring  their  fuccefhon  to  the  crown,  in 
exclufion  of  the  children  by  a  former  marriage,  were  fo 
far  from  afcending  the  throne,  that  they  were  entirely 
exterminated;  and  that  the  new  queen  herfelf  was  de¬ 
livered  up  to  her  rival,  who  caufed  her  to  be  deffroyed, 
with  all  the  officers  who  conduced  her  out  of  Egypt  into 
Syria,  and  till  then,  had  been  l»er  ffrength  and  fupport. 
“  Great  God!  how  worthy  are  thy  oracles  to  be  be- 
“  lieved  and  reverenced!”  Teflimonia  tua  credibilia 
fada  funt  nimis. 

While  Berenice  was  befieged  and  blocked  up  in 
Daphne,  the  cities  of  Aha  Minor,  who  had  received 
intelligence  of  her  treatment,  were  touched  with  com¬ 
panion  at  her  misfortune :  in  confequence  of  which  they 
formed  a  confederacy,  and  fent  a  body  of  troops  to 
Antioch  for  her  relief.  Her  brother  Ptolemy  Evergetes 
was  alfo  as  expeditious  as  poffible  to  advance  thither 
with  a  formidable  army;  but  the  unhappy  Berenice  and 
her  children  were  dead  before  any  of  thefe  auxiliary 
troops  could  arrive  at  the  place  where  the  ftege  had  been 
carried  on  againft  her.  When  they  therefore  faw  that 
all  their  endeavours  to  hive  the  queen  and  her  children 
were  rendered  ineffeflual,  they  immediately  determined 
6  to 
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to  revenge  her  death  ‘in  a  remarkable  manner.  The 
troops  of  Aha  joined  thofe  of  Egypt,  and  Ptolemy,  who 
commanded  them,  was  as  fuccefsiul  as  he  could  defire 
in  the  fatisfaftion  of  his  juft  refentment.  The  criminal 
proceeding  of  Laodice,  and  of  the  king  her  fon,  who 
had  madehimfelf  an  accomplice  in  her  barbarity,  foon 
alienated  the  affeftion  of  the  people  from  them;  and 
Ptolemy  not  only  caufed  Laodice  to  fuffer  death,  but 
made  himfelt  mailer  of  all  Syria  and  Cilicia;  after  whick 
he  palled  the  Euphrates,  and  conquered  all  the  country 
as  fir  as  Babylon  and  the  Tigris:  and  if  the  progrefs  of 
his  arms  had  not  been  interrupted  by  a  fedition  which  ob¬ 
liged  him  to  return  to  Egypt,  he  would  certainly  have 
lubdued  all  the  provinces  of  the  Syrian  empire.  He, 
however,  left  Antiochus,  one  of  his  generals,  to  go¬ 
vern  the  provinces  he  had  gained  on  this  fide  of  mount 
Taurus ;  and  Xantippus  was  entrufted  with  thofe  that 
lay  beyond  it;  Ptolemy  then  marched  back  to  Egypt, 
laden  with  the  fpoils  he  had  acquired  by  his  conquefts. 

This  prince  carried  off  forty  thoufand  *  talents  of 
filver,  with  a  prodigious  quantity  of  gold  and  filver 
veffels,  and  two  thoufand  five  hundred  ftatues,  part  of 
which  were  thofe  Egyptian  idols,  that  Cambyfes,  after 
his  conqueft  of  this  kingdom,  had  fent  into  Perfia. 
Ptolemy  gained  the  hearts  of  his  fubjefts  by  replacing 
thofe  idols  in  their  ancient  temples,  when  he  returned 
from  this  expedition :  for  the  Egyptians,  who  were  more 
devoted  to  their  fuperftitious  idolatry  than  all  the  reft 
of  mankind,  thought  they  could  not  fufHciently  ex- 
prefs  their  veneration  and  gratitude  to  a  king,  who  had 
reftored  their  gods  to  them  in  fuch  a  manner.  Pto¬ 
lemy  derived  from  this  aftion  the  title  of  Evergetes, 
which  fignifies  a  Benefattor,  and  is  infinitely  preferable 
to  all  appellations  which  conquerors  have  affumed  from 
a  falfe  idea  of  glory.  An  epithet  of  this  nature  is  the 
true  charafteriftic  of  kings,  whofe  folid  greatnefs 
confifts  in  ‘the  inclination  and  ability  to  improve  the 
welfare  of  their  fubjefts;  and  it  were  to  be  wifhed, 

that 
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that  Ptolemy  had  merited  this  title  by  actions  more 
worthy  of  it. 

All  this  was  alfo  accomplifhed  exaftly  as  the  prophet 
Daniel  had  foretold,  and  we  need  only  cite  the  text,  to 
prove  what  we  advance.  1  “  But  out  of  a  branch  of  her 
root  (intimating  the  king  of  the  South,  who  was  Ptolemy 
Evergetes,  the  fon  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus)  Ihall  one 
-ftand  up  in  his  effate,  who  fhall  come  with  an  army,  and 
(hall  enter  into  the  iortrefs  of  the  king  of  the  North  (Se- 
leucus  Gallinicus)  and  fhali  deal  againfl  them,  and  fhall 
prevail.  And  fhall  alfo  carry  captives  into  Egypt,  their 
gods,  with  their  princes,  and  with  their  precious  vefiels 
of  filver,  and  of' gold,  and  he  fhall  continue  more  years 
than  the  king  of  the  North.  So  the  king  of  the  South 
fhall  come  into  his  kingdom,  and  fhall  return  into  his 
own  land:”  namely,  into  that  of  Egypt. 

k  When  Ptolemy  Evergetes  firft  fet  out  on  this  ex¬ 
pedition,  his  queen  Berenice,  who  tenderly  loved  him, 
being  apprehenfive  of  the  dangers  to  which  he  would  be 
expofed  in  the  war,  made  a  vow  to  confecrate  her  hair, 
if  he  fhould  happen  to  return  in  fafety.  This  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  facrifice  of  the  ornament  fhe  moll  efteemed; 
and  when  fhe  at  tail  faw  him  return  with  fo  much  glory, 
the  accomplifhment  of  her  promife  was  her  immediate 
care;  in  order  to  which  fhe  caufed  her  hair  to  be  cut  off, 
and  then  dedicated  it  to  the  gods,  in  the  temple  which 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  had  founded  in  honour  to  his  be¬ 
loved  Arfinoe  on  Zephyriom,  a  promontory  in  Cyprus, 
under  the  name  of  the  Zephyrian  Venus.  This  confe- 
erated  hair  being  loft  foon  after  by  fome  unknown  acci¬ 
dent,  Ptolemy  was  extremely  offended  with  the  priefts 
for  their  negligence  ;  upon  which  Conon  of  Samos,  an 
artful  courtier,  and  alfo  a  mathematician,  being  then  at 
Alexandria,  took  upon  him  to  affirm,  that  the  locks  of 
the  queen’s  hair  had  been  conveyed  to  heaven,  and  he 
pointed  out  feven  liars  near  the  lion’s  tail,  which  till 
then  had  never  been  part  of  any  conffellatian ;  declaring, 

at 
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at  the  fame  time,  that  thofe  were  the  hair  of  Berenice. 
Several  other  aftronomers,  either  to  make  their  court  as 
well  as  Conon,  or  that  they  might  not  draw  upon  them- 
felves  the  difpleafure  of  Ptolemy,  gave  thofe  liars  the- 
lame  name,  which  is  ftill  ufed  to  this  day.  Callima¬ 
chus,  who  had  been  at  the  court  of  Philadelphus,  com. 
pofed  a  Ihort  poem  on  the  hair  of  Berenice,  which 
t^atullus  afterwards  tranflated  into  Latin,  which  verfion 
is  come  down  to  us.  , 

1  Ptolemy,  in  his  return  from  this  expedition,  patted 
through  Jerufalem,  where  he  offered  a  great  number  of 
lacnfices  to  the  God  of  Ifrael,  in  order  to  render  ho¬ 
mage  to  him,  for  the  viftories  he  had  obtained  over  the 
king  of  Syria;  by  which  aftion  he  evidently  difcovered 
his  preference  of  the  true  God  to  all  the  idols  of  Egypt 
Perhaps  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  were  Ihown  to  that 
prince,  and  he  might  conclude,  from  what  they  con¬ 
tained,  that  all  his  conquefts  and  fucceffes  were  owing 
to  that  God  who  had  caufed  them  to  be  foretold  fo  ex¬ 
actly  by  his  prophets. 

”  Seleucus  had  been  detained  for  fome  time  in- his 
kingdom,  by  the  apprehenlion  of  domeftic  troubles  • 
but  when  he  received  intelligence  that  Ptolemy  was  re’ 
turning  to  Egypt,  he  fet  fail  with  a  confiderable  fleet 
to  reduce  the  revolted  cities.  His  enterprife  was,  howl 
ever,  ineffectual ;  for,  as  foon  as  he  advanced  into  the 
open  lea,  Ins  whole  navy  was  deftroyed  by  a  violent 
temp  eft;  as  if  heaven  itfelf,  favs*Juftin,  had  made 
the  winds  and  waves  the  minifters  of  his  vengeance  on 
this^pamcide.  Seleucus,  and  fome  of  his  attendants, 

weie  dlmoft  the  only  perfons  who  were  faved,  and  it 
was  with  great  difficulty  that  they  efcaped  naked  from 
the  wreck.  But  this  dreadful  ftroke,  which  feemed 
intended  to  overwhelm  him,  contributed,  on  the  con- 
trary  to  the  re-eftablifhment  of  his  affairs.  The  cities 
of  Aha  which  had  revolted,  through  the  horror  they 

conceived 
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conceived  againft  him,  after  the  murder  of  Berenice 
and  her  children,  nofooner  received  intelligence  of  the 
great  lofs  he  had  now  fuftained,  than  they  imagined 
him  fufficiently  punifhed,  and  as  their  hatred  was  then 
changed  into  compaHion,  they  all  declared  for  him  anew. 

n  This  unexpected  change  having  re-mftated  him  in 
the  greateft  part  of  his  dominions,  he  was  indufti  ious 
to  raife  another  army  to  recover  the  reft.  This  effort, 
however,  proved  as  unfuccefstul  as  the  tormei ;  his  aimy 
was  defeated  bv  the  forces  of  Ptolemy,  who  cut  off  the 
greateft  part  of  his  troops.  He  faved  himfelf  at  An¬ 
tioch,  with  the  fmall  number  of  men  who  were  left  him 
when  he  efcaped  from  the  fhipwreck  at  feat  as  if,  fays 
a  certain  hiftorian,  he  had  recovered  his  former  power 
only  to  lofe  it  a  fecond  time  with  the  greater  mortifica¬ 
tion,  by  a  fatal  viciffitude  of  fortune.* 

After  this  fecond  fruftration  of  his  affairs,,  the  cities 
of  Smyrna  and  Magnefia,  in  Afia  Minor,  were  induced,, 
by  mere  affeCtion  to  Seleucus,  to  form  a  confederacy  ip, 
his  favour,  bv  which  they  mutually  ftipulated  to  fupport 
him.  They  were  greatly  attached  to  his  family,  from 

whom  thev  undoubtedly  had  received  many  extraordinary 

favours:  they  had  even  rendered  divine  honours  to  his 
father,  Antioclnis  Theos,  and  alfo  to  Stratomce,  the 
mother  of  this  latter.  Callinicus  retained  a  gratefu1  re¬ 
membrance  of  the  regard  thefe  cities  had  teftined  toi  Ins 
intereft,  and  afterwards  granted  them  feveral  advantage¬ 
ous  privileges.  They  caufed  the  treaty  we  have  mention¬ 
ed  to  be  engraven  on  a  large  column  of  marble,  which 
ftill  fubfifts,  and  is  now  in  the  area  before  the  theatre 
at  Oxford.  This  column  was  brought  out  of  Alia,  by 
Thomas  Earl  of  Arundel,  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Firft,  and  with  feveral  other  antique 
marbles,  were  prefented  to  the  umverfity  of  Oxford  by 
his  grandfon,  Henry  Duke  of  Norfolk,  in  the  reign  o 
Charles  the  Second.  All  the  learned  world  ought  to 
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think  themfelves  indebted  to  noblemen  who  areemulous 
to  adorn  and  enrich  univerfities  in  fuch  a  generous  man¬ 
ner  ;  and  I  wifh  the  fame  zeal  had  been  ever  teftified  for 
that  of  Paris,  the  mother  of  all  the  reft,  and  whofe  an¬ 
tiquity  and  reputation,  in  conjunftion  with  the  abilities 
of  her  profeftors,  and  her  attachment  to  the  facred  perfons 
of  Kings,  have  rendered  her  worthy  of  being  favoured  in 
a  peculiar  manner  by  princes  and  great  men.  The 
eftabhfhment  of  a  library  in  this  illuftrious  feminary 
would  be  an  immortal  honour  to  the  perfon  who  fhould 
lay  the  foundation  of  fuch  a  work. 

Seleucus,  in  the  extremities  to  which  he  was  reduced,, 
had  made  application  to  his  brother  Antiochus,  whom  he 
promifed  to  inveft  with  the  fovereignty  of  the  provinces 
of  Alia  Minor,  provided  he  would  join  him  with  his 
troops,  and  aft  in  concert  with  him.  The  young 
prince  was  then  at  the  headof  an  army  in  thofe  provinces 
and  though  he  was  but  fourteen  years  of  age,*  yet,  as 
he  had  all  the  ambition  and  malignity  of  mind  that 
appear  in  men  of  an  advanced1  age,  he  immediately  ac¬ 
cepted  the  offers  made  him,  and  advanced  in  queft  of  his 
brother,  not  with  any  intention  to  fecure  him  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  his  dominions,  but  to  feife  them  for  himfelf. 
His  avidity  was  fo  great,  and  he  was  always  ready  to 
feife  for  himfelf  whatever  came  in  his  way,  without  the 
leaft  regard  to  juftice,  that  he  acquired  the  furname  of 
d  Hierax, which  fignifies  a  bird  that  preys  on  all  things  he 
finds,  and  thinks  every  thing  good  upon  which  he  lays 
his  talons. 

0  When  Ptolemy  received  intelligence  that  Antiochus 
was  preparing  to  aft  in  concert  with  Seleucus  againft 
him.  he  reconciled  himfelf  with  the  latter,  and  concluded 
a  truce  with  him  for  ten  years,  that  he  might  not  have 
both  tliefe  princes  for  his  enemies  at  the  fame  time. 

Antigonus 
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p  Antigonus  Gonatas  died  much  about  this  period, 
at  the  age  of  eighty,  or  eighty-three  years  ;  after  he  had 
reigned  thirty-four  years  in  Macedonia,  and  forty-four 
in  Greece.  He  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Demetrius, 
who  reigned  ten  years,  and  made  liimfelf  matter  of 
Cyrenaica  and  all  Libya.  q  Demetrius  firtt  married 
the  fitter  of  Antiochus  Hierax ;  but  Olympias,  the 
daughter  of  Pyrrhus  King  of  Epirus,  engaged  him,  after 
the  death  of  her  hufband  Alexander,  who  was  likewife 
her  brother,  to  efpoufe  her  daughter  Plithia.  The  firtt: 
wife,  being  unable  to  fupport  this  injurious  proceeding, 
retired  to  her  brother  Antiochus,  and  earneftly  prefTed 
him  to  declare  war  agamft  her  faithlefs  hufband  :  but 
his  attention  was  then  taken  up  with  other  views  and 
employments. 

This  prince  ftill  continued  his  military  preparations, 
as  if  he  defigned  to  affift  his  brother,  in  phrfuance  of  the 
treaty  between  them  ;  *  but  his  real  intention  was  to 
dethrone  him,  and  he  concealed  the  virulent  difpofition 
of  an  enemy  under  the  name  of  a  brother.  Seleucus 
penetrated  his  fcheme,  and  immediately  patted  mount 
Taurus,  in  order  to  check  his  progrefs.  1  Antiochus 
founded  his  pretext  on  the  promile  which  had  been  made 
him  of  the  fovereignty  of  the  provinces  of  ACa  Minor, 
as  a  compenfation  for  affitting.  his  brother  againft  Pto¬ 
lemy  ;  but  Seleucus,  who  then  faw  himfelf  difengaged 
from  that  war  without  the  aid  of  his  brother,  did  not 
conceive  himfelf  obliged  to  perform  that  promife.  An* 
tiochus  refolving  to  perfift  in  his  pretenfions, and  Seleucus- 
refufmg.to  allow  them,  it  became  neceffary  to  decide  the 
difference  by  arms.  A  battle  was  accordingly  fought 
near  Ancyra,  in  G-alatia,  wherein  Seleucus  was  defeated,, 
and  efcaped  with  the  utmoft  difficulty  from  the  enemy. 
Antiochus  was  alfo  expofed  to  great  dangers,  notwith- 
ffanding  his  viftory.  The  troops,  on  whofe  valour  he 
chiefly  relied,  were  a  body  of  Gauls  whom  he  had  taken 

into 
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into  his  pay,  and  they  were  undoubtedly  fome  of  thofe 
who  had  fettled  in  Galatia.  Thefe  traitors,  upon  a  con- 
fufed  report  that  Seleucus  had  been  killed  in  the  aCtion, 
had  formed  a  resolution  to  d'eftroy  Antiochus,  perfuading 
themfelves  that  they  fhould  be  abfolute  makers  of  Aha, 
after  the  death  of  thofe  tv/o  princes.  Antiochus,  there¬ 
fore  was  obliged,  for  his  own  prefervation,  to  diflnbute 
all  the  money  of  the  army  amonglt  them. 

s  Eumenes,  prince  of  Pergainus,  being  defirous  of 
improving  this  conjuncture,  advanced  with  all  his  forces 
againlt  Antiochus  and  the  Gauls,  in  full  expectation  to 
ruin  them  both,  in  confeqnence  of  their  divtfion.  The 
imminent  danger  to  which  Antiochus  was  then  reduced, 
obliged  him  to  make  a  new  treaty  with  the  Gauls* 
wherein  he  fhpulated  to  renounce  the  title  of  theirinafler 
which  he  had  before  allumed,  for  that  of  their  ally  :  and 
he  alfo  entered  into  a  league  offenfive  and  dEfenfive  with 
that  people.  This  treaty,  however,  did  not  prevent 
Eumenes  from  attacking  them ;  and  as  he  cStme  upon, 
them  in  fuch  a  fudden  and  unexpected  manner  as  di-d 
not  allow  them  any  time  to  recover  after  their  fatigues, 
or  to  tu-mifh  themfelves  with  new  recruits,  he  obtained 
a  viftory  over  them,  which  eoll  him  but  little,  and  laid 
all  Alia  Minor  open  to  him. 

1  Eumenes,  upon  this  fortunate  event,  abandoned 
himfelf  to  intemperance  and  excefs  at  his  table,  and 
died  after  a  reign  of  twenty  years.  As  he  leftno  children, 
he  wqs  fucceeded  by  Attalus,  his  coufin-german,  who 
was  the  fon  of  Attalus,  his  father’s  younger  brother.  This 
prince  was  wife  and  valiant,  and  perfectly  qualified  to 
preferve  the  conquefts  that  he  inherited.  He  entirely 
reduced  tire  Gauls,  and  then  eftablifhed  himfelf  fo 
effeCfually  in  his  dominions,  that  he  took  upon  himfelf 
the  title  ol  king  ;  for  though  his  predeceffors  had  enjoyed 
all  the  power,  they  had  never  ventured  to  afiume  the  ftile 
of  fovereigns.  Attalus,  therefore,  was  the  firft  of  his 
houfe  who  took  it  upon  him,  and  tranfmitted  it,  with 

his 
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his  dominions,  to  his  pofterity,  who  enjoyed  it  to  the- 
third  generation. 

Wliilft  Eumenes,  and,  after  him,.  Attalus  were  feifing. 
the  provinces  of  the  Syrian  empire  in  the  Weft,  Theo- 
dotus  and  Arfaces  were  proceeding  by  their  example  in 
the  Eaft.  The  latter  hearing  that  Seleucus  had  been 
flain  in  the  battle  of  Ancyra,  turned  his  arms  againft 
Hyrcania,  and  annexed  it  to  Parthia,  which  he  had  dif- 
membered  from  the  empire.  He  then  erefted  thefe  two 
provinces  into  a  kingdom,  which,  in  procefs  of  time, 
became  very  formidable  to  the  empire  of  the  Romans- 
Theodotus  dying  foon  after,  Arfaces  made  a  league  often- . 
five  and  defenfive  with  his  fon,  who  bore  the  fame  name, 
and  fucceeded  his  father  inBa&ria;  and  they  mutually 
fupported  themfelves  in  their  dominions  by  this  union. 
The  two  brothers  notwithftanding  thefe  tranfaciions, 
continued  the  war  againft  each  other,,  with  the  moft  im¬ 
placable  warmth,  not  confidering,  that  while  they  con¬ 
tended  with  each  other  for  the  empire  their  father  had 
left  them,  the  whole  would  be  gradually  wrefted  from 
them  by  their  common  enemies. 

The  treafure  and  forcesofAntiochus  being  exhaufteaby 
the  feverai  overthrows  and  Ioffes  he  hadfuftained,  he  was 
obliged  to  wander  from  one  retreat  to  another,  with  the 
fhattered  remains  of  his  party,  till  he  was  at  laft  entirely 
driven-out  of  Mefopotamia.  x  finding,  therefore,  that 
there  was  no  place  in  all  the  empire  of  Syria,  where  he 
could  poflibly  continue  in  fafety,  he  retired  for  refuge  to 
Ariarathes,  King  of  Cappadocia,  whofe  daughter  he  had 
efpoufed.  Ariarathes,  notwithftanding  this  alliance,  was 
foon  weary  of  entertaining  a  fon-in-law  who  became  a 
burthen  to  him  ;  for  which  reafon  he  determined  to 
deilroy  him.  Antiochus,. being  informed  of  his  dehgn, 
avoided  the  danger  by  a.fpeedy  retreatinto  Egypt ;  where 
he  rather  chofe  to  deliver  hiinfelf  up, to  the  power  of 
Ptolemy,  the  proteffed  enemy  of  his  houfe,  than  to  truft' 
a  brother  whom  he  had  fo  highly  offended.  He,  how¬ 
ever,  had  reafon  to  repent  of  this  proceeding,  for  im¬ 
mediately 
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^mediately  after  his  arrival  in  Egypt,  Ptolemy  caufed 
him  to  be  feifed  and  imprifoned;  y  he  all'o  placed  a 
strong  guard  over  him,  and  detained  him  leveral  years 
in  that  confinement,  till  at  laft  he  found  means  toefcape 
by  the  abidance  of  a  courtefan;  but  as  he  was  quitting 
that  kingdom,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  affaflinated 
by  a  band  of  robbers. 

2  Ptolemy,  in  the  mean  time,  devoted  the  fweets  of 
peace  to  the  cultivation  of  the  fciences  in  his  dominions, 
and  the  enlargement  of  his  father’s  library  at  Alexandria 
with  all  forts  of  books :  but  as  a  proper  collection  could 
not  well  be  made  without  an  able  librarian,  towhofe  care 
it  would  be  likewife  neceffary  to  confign  them.  a  Ever- 
getes,  upon  the  death  of  Zenodetus,  who  had  exercifed 
that  funCtion  from  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  the  grand¬ 
father  of  that  prince,  fent  to  Athens  for  Eratoflhenes,  the 
Cyrenian,  who  was  then  in  great  reputation,  and  had 
been  educated  by  Callimachus,  a  native  of  the  fame 
country.  *  He  was  a  man  of  univerfal  learning,  but 
none  of  his  works  have  been  trail fmitted  to  us,  except 
his  catalogue  of  the  kings  of  Thebes  in  Egypt,  with  the 
years  of  their  refpeCtive  reigns,  from  Memes  or  Mifrairn, 
who  firfl  peopled  Egypt  after  the  deluge,  to  the  Trojan 
war.  This  catalogue  contains  a  fuccefiion  of  thirty- 
eight  kings,  and  is  ft  ill  to  be  feen  in  Syncellus. 

c  When  Seleucus  faw  himfelf  extricated  from  the 
troubles  his  brother  had  occafioned,  his  firft  cares  were 
employed  in  the  re-effablifhment  of  orderand  tranquillity 
in  the  dominions  he  poffeffed;  and  when  he  had  accom- 
phfhed  this,  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  reduction  of 
the  oriental  provinces  which  had  revolted  from  him. 
This  laft  attempt,  however,  was  not  attended  with  ble¬ 
eds;  for  Arfaces  had  been  allowed  too  much  time  to 
ffrengthen  himfelf  in  his  ufurpation.  Seleucus,  there¬ 
fore,  after  many  ineffectual  endeavours  to  recover  thofe 
territories,  was  obliged  to  difeontinue  his  enterprife  in  a 

difhonourable 

y  A.  M.  3778.  Ant.  J.  C.  226.  z  A.  M.  3763.  Ant.  ].  C.  239. 
3  Siikt.  in  voc.  Zr/oioT<&.  b  Ibid,  in  voc.  attsaahu n<2>- &  Epa-rwtfm;. 
c  A.  M.  3768.  Ant.  J,  C.  236. 
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dilhonourable  manner.  He,  perhaps,  might  have  fuc- 
•ceeded  better  in  time,  if  new  commotions,  which  had 
been  excited  in  his  dominions  during  his  abfence,  had 
not  compelled  him  to  make  a  fpeedy  return,  in  order 
to  fupprefs  them.  This  iurnilhed  Arfaces  with  a  new 
opportunity  of  eltablifhing  his  power  fo  effedlually,  that 
all  future  efforts  were  incapable  of  reducing  it. 

d  Seleucus,  however,  made  a  new  attempt,  as  foon 
as  his  affairs  would  admit:  but  this  fecond  expedition 
proved  more  unfortunate  than  the  firft ;  for  he  was  not 
only  defeated,  but  taken  prifoner  by  Arfaces,  in  a  great 
battle.  The  Parthians  celebrated,  for  many  fucceeding 
years,  the  anniverfary  of  this  viftory,  which  they  confi- 
dered  as  the  firft  day  of  their  liberty,  though  in  reality  it 
was  the  firft  sera  of  their  flavery;  for  the  world  never 
produced  greater  tyrants  than  thofe  Parthian  kings  to 
whom  they  were  fubje&ed.  The  Macedonian  yoke 
would  have  been  much  more  fupportable  than  their  op- 
preffive  government,  if  they  had  perfevered  to  fubmit  to 
it.  Arfaces  now  began  to  affume  the  title  of  king,  and 
firmly  eftablifhed  this  empire  of  the  Eaft,  which,  in 
procefs  of  time,  counterpoifed  the  Roman  power,  and 
became  a  barrier,  which  all  the  armies  of  that  people 
were  incapable  of  forcing.  All  the  kings  who  fucceeded 
Arfaces  made  it  an  mdifpcnfable  law,  and  counted  it  an 
honour,  to  be  called  by  his  name;  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  kings  of  Egypt  retained  that  of  'Ptolemy,  as  long  as 
the  race5  of  Ptolemy  Soter  governed  that  kingdom.  Ar¬ 
faces  raffed  himfelf  to  a  throne  fiom  the  loweft  condition 
of  life,  and  became  as  memorable  among  the  Parthians, 
as  Cyrus  had  been  among  the  Perfians,  or  Alexander 
among  the  Macedonians,  or  Romulus  among  the  Ro¬ 
mans.*  This  verifies  that  paffage  in  holy  feripture, 
which  declares,  e  “  That  the  Moft  High  ruleth  in  the 
kingdom  of  men,  and  givetb  it  to  whomfoever  he  will, 
and  fettetli  up  over  it  the  bafeft  of  men.’ 

Omas, 

a  A.  M.,3774.  Ant.  J.  C.  23°-  Juftin.  1.  xli.  c.  4  &  5. 

e  Dan.  iv.  17.  , 

*  A>' faces,  queefito  fimul  confiitutoque  regno,  non  minus,  memorabilit 
[ Partbis  fuit\  quant  Ptrjis  Cyrus ,  Macedomlus  Alexander,  Romanis  Ro. 
viulus.  Justin. 
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f  Onias,  the  fovereign  pontiff  of  the  Jews,  had  neg- 
lefled  to  fend  Ptolemy  the  ufual  tribute  of  twenty  ta- 
lents,  which  his  predeceffors  had  always  paid  to  the  kings 
of  Egypt,  as  a  teftimonial  of  the  homage  they  rendered 
to  that  crown.  The  king  fent  Athenion,  one  of  his 
courtiers,  to  Jerufalem,  to  demand  the  payment  of  the 
arrears,  which  then  amounted  to  a  great  fum;  and  to 
threaten  the  Jews,  in  cafe  of  refufal,  with  a  body  of 
troops,  who  Ihould  be  commiflioned  to  expel  them  from 
-their  country,  and  divide  it  among  themfelves.  The 
alarm  was  very  great  at  Jerufalem  on  this  occafion,  and 
it  was  thought  neceffary  to  fend  a  deputation  to  the  king, 
in  the  perfon  of  Jofeph,  the  nephew  of  Onias,  who, 
though  in  the  prime  of  his  youth,  was  univerfally 
efteemed  for  his  prudence,  probity,  and  juftice.  Athe¬ 
nion, duringhis  continuance  at  Jerufalem,  hadconceived 
a  great  regard  lor  his  charafter,  and  as  he  fet  out  for 
Egypt  before  him,  he  promifed  to  render  him  all  the 
good  offices  in  his  power  with  the  king.  Jofeph  fol¬ 
lowed  him  in  a  ffiort  time,  and  on  his  way  met  with  fe- 
veral  confiderable  perfons  of  Ccelofyria  and  Paleftine, 
who  were  alfo  going  to  Egypt,  with  an  intention  to  offer 
terms  for  farming  the  great  revenues  of  thofe  provinces. 
As  the  equipage  of  Jofeph  was  far  from  being  fo  magni¬ 
ficent  as  theirs,  they  treated  him  with  little  refpeft,  and 
conlidered  him  as  a  perfon  of  no  great  capacity.  Jofeph 
concealed  his  diffatisfaftion  at  their  behaviour,  but  drew 
from  the  converfation  that  paffed  between  them,  all  the 
circumftances  he  could  defire,  with  relation  to  the  affair 
that  brought  them  to  court,  and  without  feeming  to 
have  any  particular  view  in  the  curiofity  he  exprefled. 

When  they  arrived  at  Alexandria,  they  were  informed 
that  the  king  had  taken  a  progrefs  to  Memphis,  and 
Jofeph  was  the  only  perfon  among  them  who  fet  out 
from  thence,  in  order  to  wait  upon  that  monarch,  with¬ 
out  lofing  a  moment’s  time.  He  had  the  good  fortune 
to  meet  him  as  he  was  returning  from  Memphis,  with 
the  queen  and  Athenion  in  his  chariot.  The  king, who 

had 
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bad  received  impreflions  in  liis  favour  from  Athenion, 
■was  extremely  delighted  at  his  prefence,  and  invited 
him  into  his  chariot.  Jofeph  to  excufe  his  uncle,  re- 
prefented  the  infirmities  of  his  great  age,  and  the  natu¬ 
ral  tardinefs  of  his  difpofition,  in  fuchan  engaging  man¬ 
ner,  as  fatisfied  Ptolemy,  and  created  in  him  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  efteem  for  the  advocate  who  had  fo  effe&ually 
pleaded  the  caufe  of  that  pontiff.  He  alfo  ordered  him 
an  apartment  in  the  royal  palace  of  Alexandria,  and 
allowed  him  a  place  at  his  table. 

When  the  appointed  day  came  for  purchafing,  by 
auflion,  the  privilege  of  farming  the  revenues  of  the 
provinces,  the  companions  of  Jofeph  in  his  journey  to 
Egypt,  offered  no  more  than  eight  thoufand  talents  for 
the  provinces  of  Coelofyria,  Phoenicia,  Judaea,  and  Sa¬ 
maria.  Upon  which  Jofeph,  who  had  difcovered,  in  the 
converfation  that  paffed  between  them  in  his  prefence, 
that  this  purchafe  was  worth  double  the  fum  they  of* 
fered,  reproached  them  for  depreciating  the  king’s  re¬ 
venues  in  that  manner,  and  offered  twice  as  much  as 
they  had  done.  Ptolemy  was  well  fatisfied  to  fee  his  re¬ 
venues  fo  confiderably  increafed;  but  being  apprehen- 
five  that  the  perfon  who  proffered  fo  large  a  fum  would 
be  in  no  condition  to  pay  it,  he  afked  Jofeph  what  fecurity 
he  would  give  him  for  the  performance  of  his  agree¬ 
ment?  The  Jewifh  deputy  replied,  with  a  calm  air, 
that  he  had  fuch  perfons  to  offer  for  his  fecurity  on  that 
occafion,  as  he  was  certain  his  Majefly  could  have  no 
objedfions  to.  Upon  being  ordered  to  mention  them, 
he  named  the  king  and  queen  themfelves;  and  added, 
that  they  would  be  his  fecurities  to  each  other.  The 
king  could  not  avoid  finding  at  this  little  pleafantry, 
which  put  him  into  fo  good  an  humour,  that  he  allowed 
him  to  farm  the  revenues  without  any  other  fecurity 
than  his  verbal  promife  for  payment.  Jofeph  abted  in 
that  ffation  for  the  fpace  of  ten  years,  to  the  mutual 
fatisfaftion  of  the  court  and  provinces.  His  rich  com¬ 
petitors,  who  had  farmed  thofe  revenues  before,  returned 
home  in  the  utmoft  confufron,  and  had  reafon  to  be 

fenfible,. 
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fenfible,  that  a  magnificent  equipage  is  a  very  inconfi- 
derable  indication  of  merit. 

g  King  Demetrius  died,  about  this  time,  in  Mace¬ 
donia,  and  left  a  fon.  named  Philip,  in  an  early  ftate  of 
minority;  for  which  reafon  his  guardianfhip  was  con- 
figtred  to  Antigonus,  who,  having  efpoufed  the  mother 
of  his  pupil,  afcended  the  throne,  and  reigned  for  the 
fpace  of  twelve  years.  He  was  magnificent  in  pro- 
mifes,  but  extremely  frugal  in  performance,  which  oc- 
cafioned  his  being  furnamed  *  Dojbn. 

*  Five  or  fix  years  after  this  period,  Seleucus  Cal- 
linicus,  who  for  fome  time  had  continued  in  a  ftate  of 
captivity  in  Parthia,  died  in  that  country  by  a  fall  from 
his  horfe.  Arfaces  had  always  treated  him  as  a  king 
during  his  confinement.  His  wife  was  Laodice,  the 
filler  of  Andromachus,  one  of  his  generals,  and  he  had 
two  fons  and  a  daughter  by  that  marriage.  He  efpoufed' 
his  daughter  to  Mithridates  King  of  Pontus,  and  con- 
figned  Phrygia  to  her  for  her  dowry.  His  fons  were 
Seleucus  and  Antiochus;  the  former  of  whom,  furnam¬ 
ed  Ceraunus,  fucceeded  him  in  the  throne. 

_  We  are  now  arrived  at  the  period  wherein  the  repub¬ 
lic  of  the  Achaeans  begins  to  appear  with  luftre  in  hif- 
tory,  and  was  in  a  condition  to  iuftain  wars,  particularly 
againft  that  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  It  will,  therefore, 
be  neceffary  for  me  to  reprefent  the  prefcnt  ftate  of 
thofe  two  republics ;  and  I  fhall  begin  with- that'  of  the 
Achaeans. 

a  A.  M.  377a.  Ant.  ].  C.  232.  Juft  In.  1.  xxviii  c.  3.  Dexiop. 
Porphyr.  Eufefa.  1>  A.  M.  3778.  Ant.  J.  C.  226.  Juttin.  1.  vhf V. 
3.  Athen.  p.  15 3. 

*  This  name  fignifvjs  in  the  Greek  language,  One  -who -un/I  give, 
that  is  to  fay,  a  perfon  tvho  prvimles  to  give,  but  never  gives  what 
he  promifes. 
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Sect.  II.  The  ejlablijhment  of  the  republic  of  the 
Ach  roans.  Aratus  delivers  Sicyon  from  tyranny. 

The  character  of  that  young  Grecian.  He  is  enabled , 
by  the  liberalities  of  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  to  extmgwfh 
a  f edition  ready  to  break  out  in  Sicyon.  Takes  Corinth 
from  Antigonus  king  of  Macedonia.  Prevails  on  the 
cities  of  Meg  ar  a,  Trazene,  Epidaurus,  and  Megalopolis , 
to  accede  to  the  Achrean  league.;  but  is  not  Jo  fuccefs- 
ful  with  refpecl  to  Argos. 

< VpHE'  republic  of  the  Achzeans  was  not  confider- 
A  able  at  firft,  either  for  the  number  of  its  troops, 
the  immenfity  of  its  riches,  or  the  extent  of  its  territory, 
but  derived  its  power  from  the  great  reputation  it  ac¬ 
quired  for  the  virtues  of  probity,  juftice,  love  of  libel  ty; 
and  this  reputation  was  very  ancient.  The  Crotomans 
and  Sybarites  adopted  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  the 
Achecans,  for  the  re-eftablifhment  of  good  order  in  their 
cities.  The  Lacedaemonians  and  Thebans  had  fuch  an 
elleem  for  their  virtue,  that  they  chofe  them,  after  the 
celebrated  battle  of  Leuftra,  to  arbitrate  the  differences 
which  fubfifted  between  them. 

The  government  of  this  republic  was  democratical, 
that  is  to  fay,  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  It  likewife 
preferved  its  liberty  to  the  times  of  Philip  and  Alexander; 
but  under  thofe  princes,  and  in  the  reigns  of  thofe  who 
fucceeded  them,  it  was  either  in  fubjeftion  to^  the  Ma¬ 
cedonians  who  had  made  themfelves  mafters  oi  Greece, 
or  elfe  was  oppreffed  by  cruel  tyrants. 

It  was  compofed  of  twelve  *  cities,  all  in  Pelopon- 
nefus,  but  together  not  equal  to  a  fingle  one  of  confi- 
derable  rank.  This  republic  did  not  figna hze  herfelt 
immediately  by  any  thing  great  and  remarkable,  becauie, 
amongft  all  her  citizens,  fhe  produced  none  of  anydiltin- 

vui fired  merit.  The  fequel  will  difeover  the  extraordi- 

nary 
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*  Thefe  twelve  cities  were,  Patrae,  Dyma,  Pharx,  Tritxa,  Leon- 
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E-arv  change  a  {ingle  man  was  capable  of  introducing 
among  them,  by  his  great  qualities.  After  the  death  of 
Alexander,  this  little  ftate  was  involved  in  all  the  cala¬ 
mities  infeparable  from  difcord.  The  fpirit  of  patriot  - 
ifm  no  longer  prevailed  among  them,  and  each  city  was 
folely  attentive  to  its  particular  intereft.  Their  ftate 
had  loft  its  former  folidity,  becaule  they  changed  their 
mafter  as  often  as  Macedonia  became  fubjeft  to  new 
fovereigns.  They  firft  fubmitted  to  Demetrius;  after 
him,  to  Caffander ;  and  laft  of  all  to  Antigonus  Gonatus, 
who  left  them  in  fubjedlion  to  tyrants  of  his'own  efta- 
blilhing,  that  they  might  not  withdraw  themfelves  from 
his  authority. 

k  Toward  the  beginning  of  the  CXXIVth  Olym¬ 
piad,  very  near  the  death  of  Ptolomy  Soter,  the  father 
of  Philadelphus,  and  the  expedition  of  Pyrrhus  into 
Italy,  the  republic  of  the  Achasans  refumed  their  former 
ctjftoms,  and  renewed  their  ancient  concord.  The  in¬ 
habitants  of  Patrze  and  Dyma  laid  the  foundations  of  this 
(happy  change.  The  tyrants  were  expelled  from  the 
cities,  which  then  united,  and  conftituted  one  body  of  a 
republic  anew :  all  affairs  were  decided  by  a  public 
council :  the  regifters  were  committed  to  a  common 
fecretary:  the  affembly  had  two  prefidents,  who  were 
nominated  by  the  cities  in  their  refpeftive  turns  ;  but  it 
was  foon  thought  advifeable  to  reduce  them  to  one. 

The  good  order  which  reigned  in  this  little  republic* 
where  freedom  and  equality,  with  a  love  of  juftice  and 
the  public  good,  were  the  fundamental  principles  of 
their  government,  drew  into  their  community  fevera! 
neighbouring  cities,  who- received  their  laws,  and  affo- 
ciated  themfelves  into  their  privileges.  Sicyon  was  one 
of  the  firft  that  acceded  in  this  manner;  by  which  means 
Aratus,  one  of  its  citizens,  had  an  opportunity  of  a£ling 
a  very  great  part,  and  became  very  illuftrious. 

1  Sicyon,  which  had  long  groaned  under  the  yoke  of 
-her  tyrants,  attempted  to  {hake  it  off,  by.placing  Clinias, 
one  of  her  firft.  and  braveft  citizens,  at  her  head;  and  the 

O  2  government 
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government  already  began  to  flourifh  and  aflame  anew 
form,  when  Abantidas  found  means  to  difconcert  this 
amiable  plan,  in  order  to  feife  the  tyranny  into  his  own 
bands.  Some  of  his  relations  and  friends  he  expelled 
from  the  city,  and  took  off'  others  by  death:  he  alfo 
fearched  for  Aratus,  the  fon  of  Clinias,  who  was  then 
but  feven  years  of  age,  in  order  to  deft roy  him;  but  the 
infant  efcaped,  with  fome  other  perfons,  am  id  ft  the  dif- 
order  that  filled  the  houfe  when  his  father  was  killed; 
and  as  he  was  wandering  about  the  city,  in  the  utmoft 
co  niter  nation  and  diftrels,  he  accidentally  entered  un- 
feen  into  a  houfe  which  belonged  to  the  tyrant’s  filler. 
This  lady  was  naturally  generous,  and  as  the  alfo  be¬ 
lieved  that  this  deftitute  infant  had  taken  refuge  under 
her  roof,  by  the  impulfe  of  fome  deity,  fire  carefully 
concealed  him;  and  when  night  came,  caufed  him  to 
be  fecretly  conveyed  to  Argos. 

Aratus  being  thus  p  refer  ved  from  fo  imminent  a 
danger,  conceived  in  his  foul  from  thenceforth  an  im¬ 
placable  averfion  to  tyrants,  which  always  increafed  with 
his  age.  He  was  educated  with  the  utmoft  care,  by 
fome  hofpitable  friends  of  his  father’s,  at  Argos. 

The  new  tyranny  in  Sicyon  had  palled  through  feve- 
ral  hands  in  a  fhort  time,  when  Aratus,  who  began  to 
arrive  at  a  ftatc  of  manhood,  was.  fohcitous  to  denvcr 
bis  country  entirely  from  oppreffion.  He  was  gieatly 
refpefled,  as- well  for  his  birth  as  his  courage,  which 
was  accompanied  with  a  gravity  fuperior  to  his  age, 
and  a  flrong  and  clear  undei Handing.  T.  hefe  qualities, 
whrch  were  well  known  at  that  time,  caufed  the  exiles 
from  Sicyon  to  call  their  eyes  upon  him  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  and  to  con  ft  der  him.  as  a  per  fon  deftined  to  be 
their  future  deliverer;  in  which  conjcfture  they  were 

not  deceived.  .  . 

*  Aratus,  who  was  then  in  the  twentieth  year  of 
his  age,  formed  a  confederacy  againft  Nicocles,  who 
was  tyrant  at  that  time;  and  though  the  fptes  he  fent  to 
Argos  kept  a  vigilant  eye  on-his-  conduct,  he  puiiued 
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his  meafures  ■with  fo  much  prudence  andfecreey,  that  he 
fcaled  the  walls  of  Sicyon,  and  entered  the  city  by  night. 
The  tyrant  was  fortunate  enough  to  fee u re  himfetf  a 
retreat,  through  fubterranean  paffages,  and  when  the 
people  aflembled  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  without  know¬ 
ing  what  had  been  tranfa&ed,  a  herald  cried  with  a  loud 
voice,  that  “  Aratus,  the  fonol  Clinias  invited  the  citi¬ 
zens  to  refume  their  liberty.”  Upon  which  the  crowd 
immediately  flocked  to  the  palace  of  the  tyrant,  and 
burnt  it  to  allies  in  a  few  moments ;  but  not  a  fmgle  man 
was  killed  or  wounded  on  either  fide;  the  good  genius 
of  Aratus  not  fu  Bering  an  aftion  of  this  nature  to  be 
polluted  with  the  blood  of  his  citizens;  and  in  which 
circumftance  he  made  his  joy  and  ■triumph  confift.  He 
then  recalled  all  thofe  who  had  been  baniihed,  to  the 
number  of  five  hundred. 

Sicyon  then  began  to.  enjoy  fome  repofe,  but  Aratus 
was  not  fully  relieved  from  inquietude  and  perplexity. 
With  refpeft  to  the  fituation  of  affairs  without,  he  was 
fenfible  that  Antigonus  caff:  a  jealous  eye  on  the  city, 
and  had  meditated  expedients  for  making  himfelf  mailer 
of  it,  from  its  having  recovered  its  liberty.  He  beheld 
the  feeds  of  fedition  and  difeord  fown  within,  by  thofe 
who  had  been  baniihed,  and  was  extremely  apprehen  five 
of  their  effedl.  He  imagined,  therefore,  that  the  fafeft 
and  moll  prudent  condufl  in  this  delicate  juncture, 
would  be  to  unite  Sicyon  in  the  Achaean  league,  in 
which  he  eafily  fucceeded;  and  this  was  one  of  the 
greateltfervices  he  was  capable  of  rendering  his  country. 

The  power  of  the  Achaeans  was  indeed  but  incon- 
fiderable;  for,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  they  were 
only  mailers  of  three  very  fmall  cities.  Their  country 
was  neither  good  nor  rich,  and  they  inhabited  a  coalt 
which  had  neither  ports,  nor  any  other  maritime  ffations 
ol  fecurity.  But,  with  all  this  mediocrity  and  feeming 
weaknefs,  they  of  all  people  made  it  moll  evident,  that 
the  forces  ol  the  Greeks  could  bealways  invincible,  when 
under  good  order  and  difeipline,  and  with  a  prudent  and 
experienced  general  at  the  head  of  them.  Thus  did 

thofe 
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-thofe  Achseans  (who  were  fo  inconfiderable  in  companion 
of  the  ancient  power  of  Greece)  by  conftantly  adhering 
to  good  counfeis,  and  continuing  ftri&ly  united  together, 
without  blafting  the  merit  of  their  fellow-citizens  with, 
the  malignant  breath  of  envy;  thus,  I  fay,  did  thele 
Achacans  not  only  maintain  their  liberties,  amidft  fo  many 
potent  cities,  and  fuch  a  number  of  tyrants,  but  reftored 
freedom  and  fatety  to  moft  of  the  Grecian  Hates. 

Aratus,  after  he  had  engaged  his  city  in  the  Achaean 
league,  entered  himfelf  among  the  cavalry,  tor  thefervice 
of  that  Hate,  and  was  not  a  little  efteemed  by  the  generals, 
for  the  promptitude  and  vivacity  he  difcovered  in  the 
execution  of  their  orders  :  for  though  he  had  infinitely 
contributed  to  the  power  and  credit  of  the  league,  by 
ftrengthening  it  with  his  own  reputation,  and  all  the 
forces  of  his  country,  he  yet  appeared  as  fubmiffive  as 
-the  meanefl  foldier  to  the  general  of  the  Achaeans,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  obfcurity  of  the  city  from  whence  that 
officer  was  l'ele&ed  for  fucli  an  employment.  This  is 
certainly  an  excellent  example  for  young  princes  and 
noblemen,  when  they  ferve  in  armies,  which  will  teach 
them  to  forget  their  birth  on  thofe  occafions,  and  pay  an 
exaft  fubmilfion  to  the  orders  of  their  commanders. 

“  The  conduft  and  character  of  Aratus  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  worthy  of  admiration.  He  was  naturally  po¬ 
lite  and  obliging  ;  his  fentiments  were  great  and  noble  ; 
and  he  entirely  devoted  himfelf  to  the  good  of  the  flate, 
without  any  interefted  views.  He  was  an  implacable 
enemy  to  tyi‘ants,and  regulated  his  friendfhip  and  enmity 
by  the  public  utility.  He  was  qualified,  in  many  par¬ 
ticulars,  to  appear  at  the  head  of  affairs :  his  exprellions 
in  difcourfe  were  always  proper  :  his  thoughts  juft  ;  and 
even  his  filence  judicious.  He  conducted  himfelf  with 
a  complacency  of  temper,  in  all  differences  that  arofe  m 
any  deliberations  of  moment,  and  had  no  fupcrior  in  the 
happy  art  of  contrafting  friendfhips  and  alliances.  He 
had  a  wonderful  facility  in  forming  enterprifcs  againft  an 
enemy  ;  in  making  hisdefigns  impenetrable  fecrets,  and 
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ih  executing  them  happily  by  his  patience  and  intrepi¬ 
dity.  It  muft,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  this 
celebrated  Aratus  did  not  feem  to  be  the  lame  man  at  the 
head  of  an  army  :  nothing  could  then  be  difcovered  m 
him  but  protraction,  irrefolution,  and  timidity  ;  whilfl 
every  profpeCt  of  danger  was  infupportable  to  him.  Not 
that  he  really  wanted  courage  and  boldnefs,  but  thefe 
qualities  feemed  to  he  {truck  languid  by'  the  greatnels  of 
the  execution,  and  he  was  only  timorous  011  certain  oC*- 
cafions,  and  at  intervals.  It  was  irom  this  difpofition  ot 
his,  that  all  Peloponnefus  was  filled  with  the  trophies  of 
his  conquerors,  and  the  monuments  ot  his  own  defeats. 
In  this  manner,  fays  Polybius,  has  nature  compounded 
different  and  contrary  qualities  together,  not  only  in  the 
bodies  of  men,  but  even  in  their  minds ;  and  hence  it  is 
that  we  are  to  account  for  the  furprifing  diverfity  we 
frequently  perceive  in  the  fame  perfons.  Onfomeoc- 
calions  they  appear  lively,  heroick,  and  undaunted  ;  and 
at  others,  all  their  vigour,  vivacity,  and  relolution.  en¬ 
tirely  abandon  them. 

0  I  have  already  obferved,  that  thofe  citizens  who 
had  been  banifhed  gave  Aratus  great  perplexity.  His 
difquiet  was  occafioned  by  their  pretenfions  to  the  lands 
and  houfes  they  poffeffed  before  their  exile  ;  the  greateft 
part  of  which  had  been  configned  to  other  perfons,  who 
afterwards  fold  them,  and  difappeared  upon  the  expulfion 
of  the  tyrant.  It  was  reafonable  that  thefe  exiles  fhould 
be  re-inflated  in  their  former  pofieflions,  after  their  recall 
from  banifhment,  and  they  made  application  to  that 
effeft  with  all  imaginable  importunity.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  greatefl  part  of  what  they  claimed  had  been 
alienated  to  fair  purchafers,  who  confequently  expeCted 
to  be  re-imburfed,  before  they  delivered  up  fuch  houfes 
and  lands  to  the  claimants.  The  pretenfions  and  con- 
plaints  on  this  occafion  were  vigoroully  urged  on  both 
Tides,  and  Sicyrnn  was  in  the  utmoft  danger  of  being 
ruined  by  a  civil  war,  which  feemed  inevitable. 

Never 
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Never  was  any  affair  more  difficult  than  this.  Aratuti 
was  incapable  ol  reconciling  the  two  parties,  whofe 
demands  were  equally  equitable,  and  it  was  impoffible 
to  fatisiy  them  both  at  the  fame  time,  without  expending 
very  confiderable  fums,  which  the  date  was  in  no  con¬ 
dition  to  furniffi.  In  this  emergency  he  could  think  of 
no  refource  but  the  goodnefs  and  liberality  of  Ptolemy 
King  oi  Egypt,  which  he  himfelf  had  experienced  on 
the  following  occafion. 

That  prince  was  extremely  curious  in  portraits  and 
other  paintings :  Aratus,  therefore,  who  was  an  excellent 
judge  of  fuch  performances,  collected  all  the  works  of 


the  greateft  mailers  which  he  could  poffibly  procure, 
efpecially  thole  of  Pamphilus  and  Melanthus,  and  fent 
them  to  the  King.  Sicyon  was  ftill  in  great  reputation 
tor  the  arts,  and  painting  in  particular;  the  true  tafte  of 
which  was  preferved  there  in  all  its  ancient  purity.  It 
is  even  faid,  that  Apelles,  who  was  then  admired  by  all 
the  world,  had  been  at  Sycion,  where  he  frequented  the 
fchools  oftwTo  painters,  to  whom  he  gave  a  talent  (equal 
to  a  thoufand  crowns)  not  for  acquiring  a  perfection  in 
the  art  from  them,  but  in  order  to  obtain  a  ffiare  in 
their  great  reputation.  When  Aratus  had  re-inftated  his 
City  in  its  former  liberties,  he  deffroyed  all  the  pictures 
-of  the  tyfau'tS  j  hut  tvhcit  he  came  to  tnat  of  Anitratus, 
■who  reigned  in  the  time  of  Philip,  and  whom  the 
painter  had  reprefented  in  the  attitude  of  handing  in  a 
triumphant  chariot,  he  hefitated  a  longtime  wffietherhe 
tfhould  deface  it  or  not ;  for  all  the  capital  difciples  of 
Melanthus  had  contributed  to  the  completion  of  that 
piece,  and  it  had  even  been  touched  by  the  pencil  of 
Apelles.  This  work  was  fo  inimitable  in  its  kind,  that 
Aratus  was  inchanted  with  its  beauties  ;  but  his  avei  fioii 
for  tyrants  prevailed  over  his  admiration  of  the  picture, 
and  he  accordingly  ordered  it  to  be  deltroyed. 

The  fine  tafte  of  Aratus  for  painting,  had  recom- 
jnended  him  t©  die  good  graces  of  Ptolemy  ;  and  he, 
therefore,  thought  he  might  take  the  liberty  to  implore 
the  generofity  of  that  Prince,  in  the  melancholy  fituation 

to 
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to  which  he  was  then  reduced.  With  this  view  he  em¬ 
barked  for  Egypt;  but  was  expofed  to  many  dangers 
•and  difappointments,  before  he  could  arrive  in  that 
-kingdom.  He  had  a  long  audience  of  PtoJemy,  who 
efteemed  him  the  better, _  the  more  he  knew  him ;  and 
prefented  him  with  a  hundred  and  fifty  talents  for  the 
benefit  of  his  city.  Aratus  carried  away  forty  talents 
when  he  fet  out  for  Peloponnefus,  and  the  king  remit¬ 
ted  him  the  remainder  in  feparate  payments. 

His  fortunate  return  occasioned  univerfal  joy  in  Si- 
cyon,  and  he  was  inverted  with  full  power  to  decide  the 
pretenfions  of  the  exiles,  and  regulate  the  partitions  to  be 
made  in  their  favour.  But  as  a  wife  politician,  who  is 
not  tor  engrofiing  the  decifion  of  all  affairs  to  himfelf,  is 
not  afraid  of  diminifhing  his  reputation  by  admitting 
others  to  fhare  it  with  him,  he  firmly  refilled  the  ho¬ 
nours  defigned  him,  and  nominated  for  his  coadjutors 
fifteen  citizens  of  the  greateft  repute,  in  conjunction 
with  whom  he  at  lart  reftored  harmony  and  peace  among 
the  inhabitants,  and  refunded  to  the  feveral  purchafers 
all  the  fums  they  had  expended  for  the  lands  and  houfes 
they  had  aCtually  bought.  It  has  always  been  obferved, 
that  glory  purfues  thofe  who  are  induftrious  to  decline 
it.  Aratus,  therefore,  who  thought  himfelf  in  need  of 
good  counfels,  to  affift  him  in  the  determination  of  this 
important  affair  (and  perfons  of  the  greateft  merit  al¬ 
ways  entertain  the  fame  diffidence  of  themfelves)  had  all 
the  honour  of  this  affair.  His  conduCt  was  infinitely 
applauded;  ftatues  were  ereCted  to  him,  and  the  people, 
by  public  inferiptions,  declared  him  the  father  of  the 
people,  and  the  deliverer  of  his  country.  Thefe  are 
qualities  that  infinitely  tranfeend  thofe  of  the  moft  ce¬ 
lebrated  conquerors. 

Afuccefs  fo  illuftrious  gave  Antigonus  jealoufy,  and 
even  tear;  in  confequence  of  which,  at  a  public  enter¬ 
tainment,  he  artfully  enhanced  the  merit  and  capacity 
of  this  young  man  by  extraordinary  praifes,  poffibly  with 
an  intention  either  to  gain  him  over  to  his  own  intereft, 
or  to  render  him  fufpeCted  to  Ptolemy.  He  infinuated, 
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in  terms  fufficiently  intelligible,  that  Aratus  having  dif- 
covered,  by  his  own  experience,  the  vanity  of  the 
Egyptian  pride,  intended  to  attach  himfelf  to  his  fer- 
vice;  and  that  he,  therefore,  was  refolved  to  employ 
him  in  his  affairs:  he  concluded  this  ftrain  of  artifice 
with  intreating  all  the  lords  of  his  court,  who  were  then 
prefent,  to  regard  him  in  future  as  their  friend.  The 
particulars  of  this  difcourfe  were  foon  repeated  to 
Ptolemy,  who  was  not  a  little  furprifed  and  afflifted 
when  he  heard  them ;  and  he  complained  to  Aratus  of 
this  injurious  change,  but  the  latter  eafily  juftified  him- 
ielf  to  that  monarch. 

Aratus  having  been  elefted  general  of  the  Achseans, 
for  the  firft  time,  ravaged  Locris,  and  all  the  territory 
of  Calydon,  and  advanced  with  a  body  of  ten  thoufand 
men  to  fuccour  the  Boeotians;  but  was  fo  unfortunate 
as  not  to  arrive  among  them  till  after  the  battle  of 
Chseronea,*  in  which  they  were  defeated  by  the 
jEtolians. 

p  Eight  years  after  this  tranfaftion,  he  was  elefted 
general  of  the  Achaeans  a  fecond  time,  and  rendered 
great  fervice  to  all  Greece,  by  an  a£tion  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Plutarch,  was  equal  to  any  of  the  moft  il- 
luftrious  enterprifes  of  the  Grecian  leaders. 

The  Ifthmus  of  Corinth,  which  feparates  the  two  feas, 
unites  the  continent  of  Greece  with  that  of  Pelopon- 
nefus;  the  citadel  alfo  of  Corinth,  diflinguifhed  by  the 
name  of  Acro-Corinthus,  is  fituated  on  a  high  moun¬ 
tain,  exadtly  in  the  middle  of  thofe  two  continents, 
which  are  there  divided  from  each  other  by  a  very 
narrow  neck  of  land ;  by  which  means  this  fortrefs, 
when  furnifhed  with  a  good  garrifon,  cuts  off  all  com¬ 
munication  by  land  and  fea,  from  the  inner  part  of  the 
Ifthmus,  and  renders  the  perfon  who  poffeffes  it,  with  a 
good  body  of  troops,  abfolute  mafter  of  all  Greece. 
Philip  called  this  citadel  “  the  fhackles  of  Greece,”  and 

as 
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*  Philip,  above  forty  years  before  this  event,  had  obtained  a  cele¬ 
brated  victory  over  the  Athenians  and  Thebans,  neat  the  fame  place. 
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as  it  was  capable  of  being  rendered  ftich,  it  created 
jealoufy  in  all  the  neighbouring  fiates,  and  elpecially 
in  kings  and  princes,  who  confequently  were  defirous 
of  feifing  it  lor  their  own  ufe. 

Antigonus,  after  a  long  impatience  to  render  himfelf 
mafter  of  this  place,  was  fo  fortunate  as  to  carry  it  by 
furprife,  and  made  no  Icruple  to  congratulate  himfelf 
as  much  on  this  fuccefs,  as  on  a  real  triumph.  Aratus, 
on  the  other  hand,  entertained  hopes  of  wrefting  this 
fortrefs  from  him,  in  his  turn;  and,  while  all  his 
thoughts  were  employed  to  that  effeft,  an  accidental 
circumftance  lurmlhed  him  with  an  opportunity  ol  ac- 
complifhing  his  defign. 

Erginus,  an  inhabitantof  Corinth,  had  taken  a  journey 
to  Sicyon,  in  order  to  tranfacl  fome  affairs  in  that  city; 
and  had  there  contrafted  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
a  banker,  who  was  a  particular  triend  of  Aratus.  As 
the  citadel  happened  to  be  the  fubjeft  ot  one  of  their 
converfations,  Erginus  told  his  triend,  thatwhen  he  went 
to  vilit  his  brother,  who  was  a  l'oldier  of  the  garrifon,  he 
had  obferved  a  narrow  track  hewn  in  the  rock,  which 
led  to  that  part  of  the  fummit  where  the  wall  ot  the  ci¬ 
tadel  was  very  low.  The  banker  was  very  attentive  to 
this  account,  and,  with  a  fmile,  defired  his  friend  to  tell 
him,  whether  he  and  his  brother  would  be  inclinable  to 
gain  a  large  fum  of  money,  and  make  their  fortunes  ? 
Erginus  immediately  comprehended  the  bent  of  this 
queftion,  and  promifed  to  found  his  brother  Diodes  on 
that  head.  Some  tew  days  after  this  converfation  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  banker,  and  engaged  to  conduft  Aratus  to 
that  part  of  the  mountain  where  the  height  ot  the  wall 
did  not  exceed  fifteen  feet,  adding,  at  the  fame  time, 
that  himfelf  and  his  brother  would  affift  him  in  executing 
the  reft  of  his  enfprprife.  Aratus  promifed,  on  his  part, 
to  give  them  fixty  t  alents,  if  the  affair  fhould  happen  to 
fucceed;  but  as  it  became  requifite  to  depofit  that  fum 
in  the  hands  of  the  banker,  for  the  fecurity  of  the  two 
brothers,  and  as  Aratus  was  neither  mafter  of  fo  many 
talents,  nor  had  any  inclination  to  borrow  them,  for  fear 
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of  giving  fufpicion  by  that  proceeding,  which  would 
have  entirely  defeated  his  enterprife,  he  pledged  all  his 
gold  and  filver  plate,  with  his  wife’s  jewels,  to  the  ban¬ 
ker,  as  a  fecurity  for  the  promifed  fum. 

Aratus  had  fo  great  a  foul,  fays  Plutarch,  and  fuch  an 
ardour  for  great  a£fions,  and  when  he  confidered  with 
himfelf,  how  univerfally  the  famous  Epaminondas  and 
Phocion  had  been  reputed  the  moil  worthy  and  juft  men 
in  all  Greece,  for  refufing  the  prefents  that  had  been 
offered  to  them;  and  preferring  virtue  to  all  the  riches 
in  the  world,  he  was  folicitous  to  refine  upon  their  ge- 
nerofity  and  difinterefted  fpint.  There  is  certainly  a 
wide  difference  between  the  mere  refufal  of  prefents,  and 
a  facnfice  of  a  perfon's  felf  and  fortune  for  the  fervice 
of  the  public.  Aratus  parted  with  all  his  foitune,  and 
that  too  without  its  being  known,  for  an  enterprife, 
wherein  he  alone  was  expofed  to  all  the  danger.  Where 
is  the  man,  cries  Piutarch,  amidft  the  enthufiafm  into 
which  this  amiable  aftion  had  wrought  him,  who  can 
poflibly  be  incapable  of  admiring  fo  uncommon  and 
furprifing  an  inftance  of  magnanimity  !  Who,  even  at  this 
time,  can  forbear  to  intereft  himfelf  in  this  great  ex¬ 
ploit,  and  to  combat  in  imagination  by  the  fide  of  fo 
creat  a  man,  who  paid  fo  dearly  for  fo  extiaordinary  a 
danger,  and  pledged  the  moft  valuable  paitof  his  for¬ 
tune,  only  to  procure  an  opportunity  of  advancing  into 
the  midft  of  his  enemies  in  the  dead  of  night,  when  he 
knew  he  fhould  be  compelled  to  engage  for  his  own  life, 
without  any  other  fecurity  than  the  hopes  of  perform- 

ing  a  noble  aftion !  n 

It  mavjuftly  be  remarked  onthisoccafion.thattbetalte 
for  priory,  difintereftednefs,  and  the  public  good,  were 
perpetuated  among  the  Greeks,  by  the  rememberance  of 
thofe... great  men  who  diftinguifhed  themfelves  in  pait 
sues  b‘y  fuch  glorious  fentiments.  This  is  the  great  ad¬ 
vantage  which  attends  hiftory  writterf  like  that  of  the 
Greeks,  and  the  principal  advantage  derived  from  it. 

The  preparations  for  the  enterprife  were  difconcerted 
fcy  a  variety  of  obftru&ions,  any  one  of  which  feemed 
-  1  ,  fufncient 
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fufficient  to  have  rendered  it  inefifefitual ;  but  when  all 
thefe  were  at  laft  furmounted,  Aratus  ordered  his  troops 
to  pafs  the  night  under  arms.  He  then  fele&ed  four 
hundred  men,  moft  of  whom  were  unacquainted  with 
the  defign  he  intended  to  execute :  they  were  all  furnilh- 
ed  with  fcaling-ladders,  and  he  led  them  diredfly  to  the 
gates  of  the  city  by  the  walls  of  Juno’s  temple.  The 
Iky  was  then  unclouded,  and  the  moon  fhone  extremely 
bright,  which  filled  the  adventurers  withjuft  apprehen- 
fions  of  being  difcovered.  But  in  a  little  time  a  dark  fog 
rofe  very  fortunately  from  the  fea,  and  fhed  a  thick  gloom 
over  all  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  city.  All  the  troops 
then  feated  themfelves  on  the  ground,  to  take  off  their 
fhoes,  as  well  to  leffen  the  noife,  as  to  facilitate  their 
afcent  by  the  fcaling-ladders,  from  which  they  would 
not  then  be  fo  liable  to  (lip,  In  the  mean  time,  Ergi- 
nus,  with  feven  refolute  young  men,  habited  like  tra¬ 
vellers,  palled  through  the  gate  without  being  perceived, 
and  killed  the  centinel  and  guards  who  were  there  upon 
duty.  The  ladders  were  then  fixed  on  the  wail,  and 
Aratus  afcended  with  a  hundred  of  his  boldeft  troops, 
giving  orders  to  the  reft  to  follow  him  as  fall  as  they 
were  able;  and  when  they  had  all  mounted  the  walls, 
he  defcended  into  the  city  with  the  utmoft  joy,  as  hav¬ 
ing  already  fucceeded,  by  palling  undifcovered. 

As  they  were  proceeding  in  their  march,  they  faw  a 
fmall  guard  of  four  men  with  lights  in  their  hands,  by 
whom  they  were  not  perceived,  becaufe  the  darknefs  of 
the  night  Ihrowded  them  from  their  view.  Aratus  and 
his  men  fhrunk  hack  into  a  line  againft  fome  walls  and 
ruins  that  were  near,  where  they  dilpofed  themfelves  into 
an  ambufcade,  from  whence  they  ftarted  as  the  four  men 
were  palling  by,  and  killed  three  of  their  number.  The 
fourth,  who  received  a  deep  wound  on  his  head,  fled 
from  the  place,  and  cried  out  as  loud  as  he  was  able, 
that  the  enemies  were  entered  the  city.  The  trumpets 
in  a  moment  founded  the  alarm,  and  all  the  inhabitants 
crowded  together  at  the  noife.  The  ftreets  were  already 
filled  with  people,  who  flocked  from  all  quarters  by  the 

blaze 
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blaze  of  innumerable  lights  which  were  immediately 
fet  up  in  the  city,  and  alfo  on  the  ramparts  of  the 
caftle,  whilft  every  place  refounded  with  confufed 
cries,  that  were  not  to  be  diftinguifhed. 

Aratus  ftill  continued  his  progrefs,  notwithftanding 
the  alarm,  and  endeavoured  to  climb  the  deep  rocks, 
which  at  fil'd  were  very  difficult  of  afcent,  becaufe  he 
had  miffed  the  path  that  led  to  the  wall  through  num- 
berlefs  windings,  which  it  was  almod  impracticable  to 
trace  out.  While  he  was  thus  perplexed,  the  clouds 
dilperfed,  as  if  a  miracle  had  interpofed  in  his  favour  ; 
the  moon  then  appeared  in  its  former  brightnefs,  and 
difcovered  all  the  intricacies  of  the  path,  till  he  arrived 
on  the  fpot  of  ground  at  the  toot  of  the  wall,  which  had 
been  formerly  defcribed  to  him.  The  fkies  were  then 
happily  covered  with  clouds  again,  and  the  moon  was 
once  more  immerfed  in  darknels. 

The  three  hundred  foldiers  whom  Aratus  had  left 
without,  near  the  temple  of  Juno,  having  entered  the 
city,  which  was  then  filled  with  confufion  and  tumult, 
and  alfo  illuminated  with  a  prodigious  number  of  lights; 
and  not  being  able  to  find  the  path  which  Aratus  had 
taken,  drew  up  into  a  clofe  body,  under  a  bending  rock 
which  {haded  them  at  the  bottom  of  the  precipice,  and 
where  they  waited  in  the  utmoft  anxiety  and  diftrefs. 
Aratus  was  then  fkirmifhing  on  the  ramparts  of  the 
citadel,  and  the  noife  of  the  combatants  might  eafily  be 
heard:  but  as  the  found  was  repeated  by  the  echoes  of 
the  neighbouring  mountains,  it  was  impoffible  to  diftin- 
o-uiffi  the  place  from  whence  it  proceeded.  Thofe  fol¬ 
diers,  therefore,  not  knowing  which  way  to  bend  their 
courfe,  Archelaus,  who  commanded  the  troops  of  King 
Antigonus,  having  drawn  out  a  confiderable  number 
of  troops,  mounted  the  afcent  with  loud  lhouts,  and  a 
crreat  blaft  of  trumpets,  with  an  intention  to  affault  Ara¬ 
tus  in  his  rear,  and  paffedby  thofe  three  hundred  men 
without  perceiving  them ;  but  when  he  had  advanced  a 
little  beyond  them,  they  ftarted  from  the  place  of  their 
soncealment,  as  if  they  had  been  planted  expiefsly  in 

ambufcade. 
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ambufcade,  and  fell  upon  him  with  great  refolution, 
killing  all  who  firft  came  in  their  way.  The  reft  of  the 
troops,  and  even  Archelaus  himfelf,  were  then  feifed 
with  fuch  a  confternation,  that  they  fled  from  their 
enemies,  who  continued  to  attack  them  in  their  re¬ 
treat,  till  they  had  all  difperfed  themfelves  in  the  city. 

This  defeat  was  immediately  fucceeded  by  the  arrival 
of  Erginus,  who  had  been  fent  by  thofe  that  were  fight¬ 
ing  on  the  walls  of  the  citadel,  to  acquaint  them  that 
Aratus  was  engaged  with  the  enemies,  who  made  a  very 
vigorous  defence,  and  was  in  great  need  of  immediate 
afliftance.  The  troops  then  defired  him  to  be  their  con- 
duftor  that  moment,  and  as  they  mounted  the  rocks, 
they  proclaimed  their  approach  by  loud  cries,  to  animate 
their  friends,  and  redouble  their  ardour.  The  beams  of 
the  moon,  which  was  then  in  the  full,  played  upon  their 
armour,  and,  in  conjunfilion  with  the  length  of  the  way 
by  which  they  afcended,  made  them  appear  more  nu¬ 
merous,  while  the  midnight  filence  rendered  the  echoes 
much  more  ftrong  and  audible;  by  which  means  their 
fhouts  feemed  thofe  of  a  much  greater  body  of  men  than 
they  really  were.  In  a  word,  when  they  at  laft  had 
joined  their  companions,  they  charged  their  enemies 
with  a  vigour  that  foon  difperfed  them,  upon  which  they 
polled  themfelves  on  the  wall,  and  became  abfolute 
maftersmf  the  citadel  by  break  of  day;  fo  that  the  fun’s 
firft  rays  faw  them  vifilorious.  The  reft  of  their  troops 
arrived  at  the  fame  time  from  Sicyon ;  and  the  Corin¬ 
thians,  after  they  had  willingly  thrown  open  the  city 
gates  to  receive  them,  aftifted  them  in  making  the  troops 
of  Antigonus  prifoners  of  war.  * 

Aratus,  when  he  had  effefilually  fecured  his  vifilory, 
defcended  from  the  citadel  into  the.threatre,  which  was 
then  crowded  with  a  vaft  concourfe  of  people,  drawn 
thither  by  their  curiofity  to  fee  him,  andtohearhim  fpeak. 
After  he  had  polled  his  Achaeans  in  two  lines  in  the 
avenues  of  the  theatre,  he  advanced  from  the  bottom  of 
the  ftage  completely  armed,  with  a  countenance  extremely 
changed  by  his  want  of  reft  and  the  long  fatigue  he  had 

»  fuftained. 
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fuftained.  The  bold  and  manly  joy  with  which  this 
extraordinary  fuccefs  hadinfpired  him,  was  obfcured  by 
the  languor  his  extreme  weaknefs  and  decay  of  fpirits 
had  occafioned.  The  moment  he  appeared  in  the  theatre, 
all  the  people  were  emulous  to  teftify  their  profound  re- 
fpeft  and  gratitude,  by  repeated  applaufes  and  acclama¬ 
tions.  Aratus,  in  the  meantime,  fhiftedhis  lance  from 
his  left  to  his  right  hand;  and  then  relied  upon  it,  with 
his  body  bent  a  little  towards  the  audience,  in  which 
pofture  he  continued  for  fome  time. 

When  the  whole  theatre  was  at  lafl  filent,  he  exerted 
all  the  vigour  he  had  left,  and  acquainted  them,  in  a 
long  difcourfe,  with  the  particulars  of  the  Achaean 
league;  after  which  he  exhorted  them  to  accede  to  it. 
Ke  likewife  delivered  to  them  the  keys  of  their  city, 
which,  till  then,  had  never  been  in  their  power  from 
the  time  of  Philip.  As  to  the  captains  of  Antigonus,  he 
reftored  Archelaus,  whom  he  had  taken  prifoner,  to  his 
liberty,  but  caufed  Theophraltus  to  fuffer  death,  for  re- 
fuling  to  quit  the  city. 

Aratus  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  temple  of  Juno 
and  of  the  port,  where  he  feifed  twenty-five  of  the 
King’s  Ihips.  He  alfo  took  five  hundred  war-horfes, 
and  four  hundred  Syrians,  whom  he  afterwards  fold. 
The  Achseans  kept  the  citadel,  in  which  they  placed  a 
garrifon  of  four  hundred  men. 

An  afilion  fo  bold  and  fuccefsful  as  this,  mull  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  produftive  of  very  fortunate  events.  The 
inhabitants  of  Megara  quitted  the  party  of  Antigonus 
and  joined  Aratus.  Their  example  was  foon  followed 
by  the  people  of  Traezene  and  Epidaurus,  who  acceded 
to  the  Achaean  league.  _ 

Aratas  alfo  brought  Ptolemy,  King  of  Egypt  into  the 
confederacy,  by  alfigningthe  luperintendencyof  the  war 
to  him,  and  elefiling  him  generalilfimo  of  their  troops  by 
land  and  fea.  This  event  acquired  him  fo  much  credit 
and  reputation,  that  though  the  nomination  of  any  man 
to  the  poll  of  captain-general  for  a  luccelfion  of  years 
was  exprefsly  prohibited  by  the  laws,  Aratus  was, 
f  however, 
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however,  ele&ed  every  other  year,  and  he,  either  by  his 
.  counfels  or  perfonal  conduft,  enjoyed  that  command 
without  any  difcontinuation  :  for  it  was  evident  to  all 
mankind,  that  neither  riches  nor  the  friendfhip  of  kings, 
no,  nor  even  the  particular  advantages  of  Sicyon,  his 
native  place,  nor  any  other  confideration  whatever,  had 
the  leaf!  competition  in  his  mind,  with  the  welfare  and 
aggrandifement  of  the  Achaeans.  He  was  perfuaded, 
that  all  weak  cities  refemble  thofe  parts  of  the  body 
which  only  thrive  and  exift  by  their  mutual  union  ;  and 
mufc  infallibly  perifh  when  once  they  are  feparated ;  as 
the  fuflenance  by  which  they  fubfift  will  be  difcontinued 
from  that  moment.  Cities  foon  fink  into  ruin, 
when  the  focial  bands  which  connefl  them  are  once 
diffolved;  but  they  are  always  feen  to  flourifli,  and  im¬ 
prove  in  power  and  profperity,  when  they  become  parts 
of  a  large  body,  and  are  affociated  by  an  unity  of  intereft. 
A  common  precaution  then  reigns  through  the  whole, 
and  is  the  happy  fource  of  life,  from  whence  all  the 
vigour  that  fupports  them  is  derived. 

q  All  the  views  of  Aratus,  while  he  continued  in  his 
employment,  tended  entirely  to  the  expulfion  of  the 
Macedonians  out  of  Peloponnefus,  and  the  abolition  of 
all  kinds  of  tyranny ;  the  re-eflablifhment  of  the  cities 
in  their  ancient  liberty,  and  the  exercife  of  their  laws. 
Thefe  were  the  only  motives  which  prompted  him  to 
oppofe  the  enterprifes  of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  during  the 
life  of  that  prince. 

r  He  alfo  purfued  the  fame  conduct  with  rcfpcff  to 
Demetrius,  who  fucceeded  Antigonus,  and  reigned  for 
the  fpace  of  ten  years.  The  vTtolians  had  at  firft  joined 
Antigonus  Gonatas,  with  an  intention  to  deftroy  the 
Achaean  league;  but  embroiled  themfelves  with  De- 
metrius  his  fucceflor,  who  declared  war  againft  them. 
5  The  Achaeans,  forgetting  on  this  occafion  the  ill  treat¬ 
ment  they  had  received  from  that  people,  marched  to 

their 

q  Polyb.  1.  ii.  p.  130.  r  a.  M.  3762.  Ant.  J.  C-  242.  Polyb. 
1.  ii.  p.  91 — 101.  Appian.  debdlii  Iilyr.  p.  760.  5  A.  M,  37.70. 
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their  affiftance,  by  which  means  a  ftrift  union  was  re* 
eftablifhed  between  them,  and  became  very  advantageous  , 
to  all  the  neighbouring  cities. 

1  Iilyrium  was  then  governed  by  feveraf  petty  kings, 
who  fubfifted  chiefly  by  rapine,  and  exerciled  a  fort  of 
piracy  againft  all  the  neighbouring  countries.  Agron, 
the  fon  of  Pleurates,  Scerdiledes,  Demetrius  of  Phams, 
fo  called  from  a  city  of  Iilyrium,  fubjeft  to  him,  were 
the  petty  princes  who  intefled  all  the  neighbouringpartS'; 
and  attacked  Corcyra,  and  the  Acarnanians  in  particular. 
u  Teuta  reigned  after  the  death  of  her  hufband  Agron, 
who  ended  his  days  by  intemperance,  and  left  a  young 
fon,  named  Pinaeus.  Thefe  people,  haraffed  in  the 
manner  I  have  mentioned,  had  recourfe  to  the  FEtolians 
and  Achaeans,  who  readily  undertook  their  defence;  and 
their  good  fervices  were  not  repaid  withingratitude.  The 
people  of  Corcyra  made  an  alliance  with  the  Illyrians, 
foon  after  this  event,  and  received  Demetrius  of  Pharus, 
with  his  garrifon,  into  their  city. 

x  The  Romans  were  fo  offended  at  the  piracies  with 
■which  this  people  infefted  their  citizens  and  merchants, 
that  they  fent  an  embaffy  to  Teuta,  to  complain  of  thofe 
injurious  proceedings.  That  princefs  cauled  one  of  the 
ambaffadors  to  be  (lain,  and  the  other  to  be  thrown  into 
prifon,  which  provoked  the  Romans  to  declare  war 
againft  her,  in  revenge  for  fo  outrageous  an  rnfult.  T  he 
two  confuls,  L.  Pofthuraus  Albmus,  and  Cn.  Fulvius 
Centumalus,  fet  out  with  a  commiffton  to  invade  Ii¬ 
lyrium  by  land  and  fea.  The  people  of  Corcyra,  in 
concert  with  Demetrius  of  Pharus,  delivered  up  to  the 
conful  Fulvius  the  garrifon  they  had  received  into  their 
city ;  and  the  Romans,  after  they  had  re-inftated  Corcyra 
in  its  former  liberties,  advanced  into  Iilyrium,  and  con¬ 
quered  great  part  of  the  country  ;  but  configned  feveral 
cities  to  Demetrius,  as  a  compenfation  for  his  treacherous 
conduff  in  their  favour. 

v  Teuta,  reduced  to  the  utmoft  extremity,  implored 
pe^ce  of  the  Romans,  and  obtained  it,  on  her  engage - 
r  ’  ment 
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frient  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute,  and  deliver  up  all  Illyrium, 
except  a  few  places  which  fhe  was  permitted  to  enjoy  ; 
but  the  moft  beneficial  article  lor  the  Greeks  was,  her 
being  reltrained  from  failing  beyond  the  city  of  Liftus 
with  more  than  two  fmall  veffels,  and  even  thofe  were 
not  to  carry  any  arms.  The  other  petty  kings,  who 
feemed  to  have  been  fubordinate  to  Teuta,  were  com¬ 
prehended  in  this  treaty,  though  it  exprefsly  mentioned 
none  but  that  princefs. 

The  Romans  then  caufed  themfelves  to  be  refpe&ed 
in  Greece  by  a  fole.mn  embafiy,  and  this  was  the  firft 
time  that  their  power  was  known  in  that  country. 
They  alfo  fent  ambalfadors  to  the  ALtolians  and  Achae- 
ans,  to  communicate  to  them  the  treaty  they  had  lately 
concluded  with  the  Illyrians.  Others  were  alfo  dis¬ 
patched  to  Corinth  and  Athens,  and  the  Corinthians  then 
declared  for  the  firft  time,  by  a  public  decree,  that  the 
Romans  Should  be  admitted  to  celebrate  the  Ift'nmian 
games,  with  the  fame  privileges  as  the  Greeks.  The 
freedom  of  the  city  was  alfo  granted  them  at  Athens, 
and  they  were  permitted  to  be  initiated  into  their  folemn 
myfteries. 

Aratus,  after  the  death  of  Demetrius,  who  reigned 
only  ten  years,  found  the  difpofitions  of  the  people  very 
favourable  to  his  defigns.  Several  tyrants,  whom  that 
prince  had  fupported  with  all  his  credit,  and  to  whom 
he  paid  large  penfions,  having  loft  their  fupport  by  his 
death,  made  a  voluntary  refignation  of  the  authority 
they  had  ufurped  over  their  citizens ;  others  of  them, 
either  intimidated  by  the  menaces  of  Aratus,  or  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  by  his  promifes,  followed  their  example  ; 
and  he  procured  feveral  advantages  for  them  all,  that 
they  might  have  no  temptation  to  repent  their  con¬ 
duct. 

z  Aratus,  who  beheld  with  regret  the  fubjeftion 
of  the  people  of  Argos  to  the  tyrant  Ariftomachus,  un¬ 
dertook  their  deliverance  ;  and  made  it  a  point  of  honour 
t>*  *<sftore  liberty  to  that  city,  as  a  recompenCe  for  the 

education 
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education  he  had  received  there  ;  and  he  alfo  confiderctE  - 
the  acceflion  of  fo  potent  a  city  to  the  Achaean  league, 
as  highly  advantageous  to  the  common  caufe  :  but  his 
meafurcs  to  this  effebt  were  rendered  unfuccefsful  at  that 
time.  Ariftomachus  was  fcon  after  flain  by  his  dome- 
flics  ;  and  before  there  could  be  any  opportunity  to 
regulate  affairs,  Anftipptls,  a  tyrant  more  deteftable  than 
his  predeceffor,  feifed  the  fupreme  power  into  his  own 
hands,  and  had  the  dexterity  to-maintain  himfelf  in  that 
ufurpation,  even  with  the  content  of  the  Ai gives;  but 
as  he  beheld  a  mortal  enemy  in  Aratus,  during  whole 
life  he  imagined  his  own  would  always  be  in  danger, 
he  refolved  to  deltroy  him  by  the  alhftance  ol  king  An- 
tigonus  Dofon,  who  agreed  to  be  the  minifter  of  his 
vengeance.  He  had  already  prepared  allaffins  in  all 
parts,  who  watched  an  opportunity  for  executing  their 
bloody  commiffion.  No  prince  or  commander  can  ever 
have  a  more  effectual  guard,  than  the  firm  and  finceie 
affeflion  of  thofe  they  govern  :  for  when  once  the  nobi¬ 
lity  and  people  have  been  accuftomed  not  to  fear  their 
prince,  but  to  fear  for  him,  innumerable  eyes  and  ears 
are  attentive  to  all  that  pafles.  This  Aiatus  was  10 
happy  as  to  experience  in  the  prefent  conjuncture. 

Plutarch,  on  this  occafion,  draws  a  fine  contrail  be¬ 
tween  the  troubles  and  anxieties  of  Arillippus,  and  the 
peace  and  tranquillity  of  Aratus.  That  tyrant,  fays  he, 
who  maintained  fuch  a  body  of  troops  for  the  fecurity 
of  his  perfon,  and  who  had  {bed  the  blood  of  all  thole  of 
whom  he  entertained  any  dread,  was  incapable  of  en¬ 
joying  a  moment’s  repofe,  either  by  night  or  day.  Every 
circumllance  alarmed  him ;  his  foul  was  the  feat  of 
terror  and  anxiety,  that  knew  no  intermiffion  ;  and  h«j 
-even  trembled  at  his  own  lhadow.  A  dreadful  guard 
continually  watched  round  his  houfe  with  drawn  Iwort.s ; 
and  as  his  life  was  perpetually  in  their  power,  he  teaied 
them  more  than  all  the  reft  of  mankind.  He  nevei  per¬ 
mitted  them  to  enter  his  palace,  but  ordered  them  to  be 
llationed  in  the  porticoes,  which  entirely  furrounded 
that  ftruflure.  He  drove  away  all  his  domeltics  the 

moment 
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moment  he  had  flipped  ;  after  which  he  fiiut  the  gate  of 
his  court  with  his  own  hands,  and  then  retired  with  his 
concubine  into  an  upper  apartment,  which  he  entered 
by  a  trap-door.  When  this  was  let  down,  he  placed  his 
bed  upon  it,  and  flept,  as  we  may  fuppofe  a  man  to 
beep  in  his  condition,  wliofe  foul  is  a  perpetual  prey  to 
trouble,  terror,  and  apprehenhon.  The  mother  of  his 
concubine  removed,  each  night,  the  ladder  by  which  he 
afcended  into  his  chamber,  and  replaced  it  in  its 
former  fituation  the  next  morning.  Aratus,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  had  acquired  perpetual  power,  not  by  the 
force  of  arms,  but  merely  by  his  virtue  and  in  effeft  of 
the  laws,  appeared  in  public  with  a  plain  robe  and  a 
mind  void  of  fear :  and  whereas  all  thofe  who  poffefs 
fortreffes,  and  maintain  guards,  with  the  additional  pre¬ 
caution  of  arms,  gates,  and  traps,  as  fo  many  ramparts 
for  their  fafety,  feldom.  efcape  a  violent  death  ;  Aratus, 
on  the  contrary,  who  always  fhowed  himfelf  an  impla¬ 
cable  enemy  to  tyrants,  left  behind  him  a  pofferity  which 
fubfifts,  fays  Plutarch,  to  this  day,  and  is  ftill  honoured 
and  refpefted  by  all  the  world* 

Aratus  attacked  the  tyrant  with  open  force,  but  a£led 
with  no  extraordinary  refolution  in  the  firft  engagement, 
when  even  one  of  the  wings  of  his  army  had  defeated 
the  enemy ;  for  he  caufed  a  retreat  to  be  founded  very 
unfeafonably,  and  refigned  the  viflory  to  the  foe,  which 
drew  upon  him  a  number  of  fevere  reproaches.  He 
however  made  amends  for  his  fault  in  a  fecond  battle, 
wherein  Ariftippus,  and  above  fifteen  hundred  of  his 
men,  loft  their  lives.  Aratus,  though  he  had  obtained 
fo  fignal  a  viflory,  and  without  lofingone  man,  was 
however  unable  to  make  himfelf  mailer  of  the  city  of 
Argos,  and  was  equally  incapable  of  reftoring  liberty 
to  the  inhabitants;  as  Agias,  and  the  young  Arifto- 
machus,  had  thrown  a  body  of  the  king’s  troops  into 
the  place. 

He 

*  Polycrates,  to  whom  Plutarch  addrefles  the  life  of  Aratus,  was 
one.oi  h  s  del'cendants,  and  had  two  fons,  by  whom  the  race  was  ftill 
continued,  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  death  of  Aratus. 
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He  fucceeded  better  with  refpeft  to  the  city  of  Me- 
galop ohs,  where  Lyfiades  had  ufurped  the  {upiemc 
power.  This  perfon  had  nothing  in  his  charaftei  of  the 
violent  and  inhuman  qualities  of  tyrants,  and  had  feifed 
thg  Sovereignty  from  no  other  inducement,  than  afalfe 
idea  of  the  happinels  and  glory  which  he  imagined  infe- 
parable  from  fupreme  power ;  but  he  refigned the  ty¬ 
ranny,  either  through  tear,  or  a  conviftion  of  his  error, 
upon  the  remonftrances  of  Aratus,  and  caufed  his  city 
to  accede  to  the  Achaean  league.  That  league  was 
affixed  to  fuch  a  degree  by  fo  generous  an  aftion,  that 
they  immediately  chofe  him  for  their  general ;  and  as  he 
at  firft  was  emulous  of  furpaffing  Aratus,  he  engaged  in 
feveral  enterprifes  which  leemed  neceflary  at  that  junc¬ 
ture,  and,  among  the  reft,  declared  war  againft  the 
Lacedaemonians.  Aratus  employed  his  utmoft  credit  to 
oppofe  him  in  tliofe  meafures,  but  his  endeavours  were 
mifinterpreted  as  the  effeas  of  envy.  Lyfiades  was 
eleaed  general  a  fecond  time,  and  then  a  third,  and  each 
of  them  commanded  alternately.  But  when  he  was  ob- 
fcrved  to  aa  in  oppofition  to  his  rival  on  all  occafions, 
and  without  the  leaft  regard  to  decency,  was  continually 
repeating  his  injurious  treatment  of  a  virtue  fo  folid  and 
fincere  as  that  of  Aratus,  it  became  evident  that  the  zeal 
he  affeaed  was  no  more  than  a  plaufible  outfide,  which 
concealed  a  dangerous  ambition ;  and  they  deprived  him 
of  the  command. 

As  the  Lacedaemonians  will  for  the  future,  have  a 
confiderable  fhare  in  the  war  fuftained  by  the  Achaeans, 
it  feems  necefiary  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  condition 
of  that  people  in  this  place. 


Sect. 
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Sect.  III.  Agis  king  of  Sparta  attempts  to  reform  the 
fate,  and  endeavours  to  revive  the  ancient  infiitutions 
of  Lycurgus ;  in  which  he  partly  fucceeds :  but  finds 
an  entire  change  in  Sparta ,  at  his  return  from  a  cam¬ 
paign  in  which  he  had  joined  A  rat  us  againfi  the  /. Etoli - 
ans.  He  is  at  lafi  condemned  to  die ,  and  executed 
accordingly. 

*  WHEN  tIie  l0Ve  °f  wea,th  had  crePt  info  the 
city  of  Sparta,  and  had  afterwards  introduced 
luxury,  avarice,  (loth,  effeminacy,  profufion,  and  all 
thofe  pleafures  which  are  generally  the  infeparable  at¬ 
tendants  of  riches,  and  when  thefe  had  broken  down 
all  the  barriers  which  the  wifdom  of  Lycurgus  had 
formed,  with  the  view  of  excluding  them  for  ever; 
Sparta  beheld  herfelf  fallen  from  her  ancient  glory  and 
power,  and  was  reduced  to  an  abjeft  and  humble  flate 
which  continued  to  the  reign  of  Agis  and  Leonidas,  of 
whom  we  are  now  to  treat. 

Agis,  the  fon  of  Eudamidas,  was  of  the  houfe  of  the 
Eurytionidae,  and  the  fixteenth  defcendant  from  Agefi- 
laus,  who  made  an  expedition  into  Afia.  Leonidas, 
the  fon  of  Cleonymus,  was  of  the  family  of  the  Agidte, 
and  the  eighth -prince  that  reigned  in  Sparta,  after 
Paufamas,  who  defeated  Mardonius  in  the  battle  of 
Platseze. 


I  have  already  related  the  divifions,  which  arofe  in 
Sparta  between  Cleonymus  *  and  Areus,  in  regard  to 
the  fovereignty,  which  was  obtained  by  the  latter;  and 
he  afterwards  caufed  Pyrrhus  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Lace- 
dapmdn.  He  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Acrotates,  who 
reigned  feven  or  eight  years,  and  left  a  young  fon  named 
Areus,  from  his  grandfather.  This  prince  was  under 
the  tuition  of  Leonidas,  but  died  in  a  fhort  time;  upon 
which  Leonidas  rofe  from  the  regency  to  the  throne. 

Though 

a  Plut.  in  Agid.  p.  796—801. 

Joleplnls  relates,  that  Areus  king  of  Lacedaemon  fent  letters  to 
unias  the  high-prieft  of  the  Jews,  in  which  he  acknowledged  an 
atfimty  between  that  people  and  the  Lacedaemodians.  The  original 
this  relation  is  not  eafily  to  be  diftinguifhed,  nor  is  it  left  difiisuit 
*•  reconcile  the  time  of  Areus  with  that  of  Onus, 
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Though  all  the  Spartans  had  been  depraved  and  per¬ 
verted  by  the  general  corruption  into  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  fallen,  this  depravity  and  remotenefs  from  the 
ancient  manners  of  that  people  was  mod  confpicuous 
in  the  conduft  of  Leonidas  ;  who  had  refided  for  feveral 
years  in  the  palaces  of  the  Satrapse,  and  had  for  many 
years  made  his  court  to  Seleucus  :  he  had  even  efpoufed 
a  wife  in  Aha,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  his  country,,  and' 
had  afterwards  employed  his  utmofl  endeavours  to  intro¬ 
duce  all  the  pomp  and  pride  of  princes  into  a  free  coun¬ 
try,  and  a  government  founded  on  moderation  and 
juflice. 

Agis  was  the  reverfe  of  this  charafder.  He  was  then 
in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  and  though  he  had 
been  educated  amidft  riches,*  and  the  luxury  of  a  houfe 
remarkable  for  being  equally  voluptuous  and  haughty, 
he,  from  the  firft,  renounced  all  thofe  enfnaring  plea- 
fures  ;  and  inftead  of  teflifying  the  leaf!  regard  for  the 
fplendid  vanities  of  drefs,  he  made  it  his  glory  to  appear 
in  a  plain  habit,  and  to  re-eftablifh  the  ancient  form  of 
public  meals,  baths,  and  all  the  ancient  difcipline  of 
Sparta.  He  even  declared  openly,  “  That  he  fhould  not 
value  being  king,  if  it  were  not  for  the  hopes  of  reviving 
the  ancient  laws  and  difcipline  of  Sparta.”  Thefe  noble 
fentiments  were  a  demonffration,  that  Agis  had  formed 
a-  fclid  judgment  of  regal  power;  the  molt  elfential 
duty  and  true  glory  of  which  are  derived  from  the  efta- 
blilhment  of  good  order  in  all  the  branches  of  a  flate, 
by.  giving  due  force  to  cufloms  eftabhflied  by  wife  laws. 

This  difcipline  began  to  be  difregarded  the  moment 
Sparta  had  ruined  the  Athenian  government,  and  began 
to  abound  in  gold.  The  fame  partition,  however,  of 
lands,  which  had  been  made  by  Lycurgus,  and  the 
number  of  hereditary  polfeiTions  eftablifhed  by  him,  hav- 
ing  been  preferved  through  all  fucceflionsof  aefcent,  and 
each  father  tranfmitting  his  part  in  the  fame  manner  as 

he 

♦  Plotarch  informs  us,  that  his  mother  Agefiftrate,  and  his  grand¬ 
mother  Archidamia,  poflefledmore  gpld  and  filver  than  all  the  other 
Lacedaemonians  together. 
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he  had  received  it  himfelf :  this  order  and  equality, 
which  had  been  preferved  without  interruption,  fuf- 
pended,  in  fome  meafure,  the  ill  effects  of  thofe  abufes 
which  then  prevailed.  But  as  foon  as  this  prudent  in- 
flitution  began  to  be  ftruck  at,  by  a  law  which  permitted 
every  man  to  difpofe  of  his  houfe  and  patrimony,  in  his 
own  lite-time,  or  to  make  a  leftamentary  donation  of 
them  to  whom  he  pleafed  ;  this  new  law  effe&ually 
Tapped  the  beft  foundation  of  the  Spartan  polity.  Epi- 
tades,  one  of  the  Ephori,  introduced  this  law,  to  avenge 
himfelf  on  one  ot  his  fons,  whofe  condu£t  had  dif- 
pleafed  him. 

It  is  indeed  furprifing,  that  a  whole  ftate  fhould  fo 
eafily  be  induced  to  change  fuch  an  ancient  and  funda¬ 
mental  cuftom  as  this,  merely  to  gratify  the  paftion  of 
one  man.  The  pretext  for  this  change  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  augmentation  of  paternal  authority,  in  their 
feveral  families ;  fince  it  was  not  then  poffefled  of  any 
motives  for  filial  refpeft ;  the  children  of  that  commu¬ 
nity  having  nothing  to  hope  or  fear,  as  they  received 
alike  all  the  fortune  they  could  expeft,  immediately 
from  the  ftate,  and  with  an  abfolute  independency  on 
their  parents*  This  domeftic  inconvenience,  in  which 
every  father  thought  himfelf  concerned,  and  which 
feemed  to  regard  all  good  order  in  families,  created 
ftrong  impreflions  in  thofe  who  had  the  greateft  fhare  in 
the  adminiftration,  ana  rendered  them  incapable  of  con- 
fidering  the  much  greater  inconveniences  which  would 
inevitably  refult  from  this  change,  and  whofe  perni¬ 
cious  effe&s  would  be  foon  felt  by  the  ftate. 

This  proceeding  is  fufficient  to  convince  us  how 
dangerous  it  is  to  change  the  ancient  laws,*  on  which 
bafts  a  ftate,  or  community,  has  long  fubfifted  ;  and 
what  precautions  ought  to  be  taken  againft  bad  im- 
preftions  which  may  arife  through  particular  inconve¬ 
niences,  from  which  the  wifeft  inftitutions  cannot  be 
exempted.  What  a  depth  of  prudence,  penetration 


*  Adeo  nihil  motion  ex  anti  quo 
evident, <r  arguir,  Jiar',  malum. 
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into  future  events,  and  experience,  are  neceffary  to  thofe 
who  take  upon  them  to  balance  and  compare  the  ad¬ 
vantages  and  delefts  ol  ancient  cuftoms,  with  any  new 
regulations  which  are  propofed  to  be  fubftituted  in  their 
Head. 

It  may  be  juftly  affirmed,  that  the  ruin  cf  Sparta  was 
occafioned  by  the  new  law,  which  authorifed  the  aliena¬ 
tion  of  hereditary  eftates.  The  great  men  were  daily 
enlarging  their  fortunes,  by  difpolTeffing  the  heirs  to 
whom  they  belonged  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  ail 
patrimonial  poffeffi  ms  were  foon  engrailed  by  a  very 
inconfiderable  number  of  perfons  ;  the  poverty,  which 
then  prevailed  through  the  whole  city,  funk  the  people 
into  a  mean  indolence  of  mind  ;  by  extinguiffiing  thofe 
ardors  for  virtue  and  glory,  which,  till  then,  had  ren¬ 
dered  the  Spartans  fupertor  to  all  the  other  Hates  of 
Gi  -eece,  and  by  infuling  into  the  hearts  of  the  people 
an  implacable  envy  and  averfion  for  thofe  who  had 
unjuftly  divefled  them  of  all  their  poffeffions. 

The  number  of  native  Spartans  in  that  city  was  re¬ 
duced  to  about  feven  hundred  ;  and  not  many  more 
than  an  hundred  of  thefe  had  preferved  their  family 
eftates.  All  the  reft  were  a  ftarving  populace,  deftitute 
of  revenues,  and  excluded  trom  a  participation  in  ho¬ 
nours  and  dignities  :  thefe  afted  with  reluftance  and 
indifference  in  wars  againft  a  loreign  enemy,  becaule 
they  were  fenfible  the  rich  would  be  the  only  gainers 
by  their  viftories ;  in  a  word,  they  were  conftantly 
waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  change  the  prefent  fitua- 
tion  of  affairs,  and  withdraw  themlelves  liom  the  op- 
preffions  they  fuftained.  . 

a  Such  was  the  ftate  ol  Spai'ta  when  Agis  enteitained 
the  defign  of  redrafting  the  abufes  which  then  pre¬ 
vailed;  at  the  fame  time  that  Aratus  was  employing  his 
endeavours  for  the  deliverance  of  his  countiy.  The 
enterprife  was  noble,  but  extremely  hazardous.  He 
obferved,  contrary  to  his  expectation,  that  all  the  young 
men  were  difpofed  to  enter  into  his  views,  while  the 
generality  of  thofe  in  years,  in  whofe  minds  corruption 
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had  taken  the  deepeft  root,  trembled  at  the  very  name 
of  Lycurgus,  and  Reformation.  He  began  by  conci¬ 
liating  his  uncle  Agefilaus,  a  man  of  great  eloquence 
and  reputation,  but  If rongly  poffeffed  with  a  paffion  for 
riches  ;  which  was  the  very  circumffance  that  rendered 
him  the  more  favourable  to  the  defigns  of  Agis.  He 
was  ready  to  fink  under  a  load  of  debts,  and  hoped  to 
dncharge  them  without  any  expence  to  himfelf,  by 
changing  the  form  of  government. 

.  then  endeavoured,  by  Ins  means,  to  bring  over 
his  own  mother,  who  was  the  fifter  of  Agefilaus.  Her 
power  was  very  great  in  the  city,  by  a  large  party  of 
fi lends,  and  the  vafl  number  of  her  flaves  and  debtors  ; 
and  her  credit  gave  her  an  extraordinary  influence  in 
the^  mod  important  affairs  :  when  Agis  had  opened  his 
defign  to  her,  fiie  was  ftruck  with  confternation,  on  the 
fhft  ideas  it  prefentcd  to  her  mind,  and  employed  all 
the  arguments  fhe  could  invent  to  diffuade  him  from 
it ;  but  when  Agefilaus  joined  his  own  refle&ions  with 
tboie  of  the  king,  and  had  made  Ins  own  fifter  com¬ 
prehend  the  advantages  that  would  accrue  to  Sparta 
from  the  execution  of'  fucn  a  defign,  and  reprefentcd 
to  her  the  glory  which  her  family  would  for  ever  de¬ 
rive  from  it,  this  lady,  as  well  as  thofe  of  her  fex  with 
whom  flie  was  moil  intimate,  being  then  animated  by 
the  noble  ambition  of  the  young  prince,  immediately 
changed  tneir  fentiments,  and  were  fo  affected  with  the 
beauty  o.  the  projedf,  that  they  themfelves  preffed  Aois 
to  enter  upon  the  execution  of  it  as  foon  as  poffible. 
They  like  wife  lent  to  all  their  friends,  and  exhorted 
them  to  concur  with  him  in  that  affair. 

Application  was  alfo  made  by  them  to  the  other  ladies 
of  that  city,  as  they  were  very  fenfible  that  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians  had  always  expreffed  the  greateft  deference  to 
their  wives,  whom  they  allowed  to  exercife  more  autho¬ 
rity  in  all  tranfaftions  of  flats,  than  they  themfelves 
aiTumed  in  their  private  and  domeftic  affairs.  Moft  of 
the  riches  of  Sparta  were  at  that  time  in  the  hands  of 
women,  which  proved  a  great  obftruaion  to  the  defieus 
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of  Agis.  They  unanimoufly  oppofed  his  fcheme, 
rightly  forefeeing,  that  the  plain  manner  of  life  he  was 
endeavouring  to  re-ellablilh,  and  on  which  fo  many 
commendations  were  bellowed,  would  not  only  be  de- 
ftruftive  to  all  their  luxuriouspleafures,butdiveftthemof 
all  the  honours  and  power  they  derived  from  theirriches. 

Amidll  the  conilernation  this  propofal  gave  them, 
they  addrefl'ed  themfelves  to  Leonidas,  and  conjured 
him,  as  his  age  gave  him  an  alcendant  over  Agis,  to 
employ  his  whole  authority  in  diffuading  his  colleague 
from  the  accompjifhment  of  his  plan.  Leonidas  was 
very  inclinable  to  fupport  the  rich,  but  as  he  dreaded 
the  indignation  of  the  people,  who  were  defirous  of  this 
change,  he  could  not  prefume  to  oppofe  Agis  in  an 
open  manner,  but  contented  himfelf  with  eroding  his 
defigns  by  indirefil  meafures.  He  had  a  private  con¬ 
ference  with  the  magi  Urates,  wherein  he  took  the  liberty 
to  calumniate  Agis,  as  a  perfon  who  was  offering  to 
the  poor  the  properties  of  the  rich,  with  a  partition  of 
lands,  and  a  general  abolition  of  debts,  as  a  compen- 
fation  to  them  for  the  tyranny  he  was  preparing  to 
ufurp  ;  in  confequence  of  which  proceedings,  inftead 
of  forming  citizens  for  Sparta,  he  was  only  railing  a 
body  of  guards  for  the  fecurity  of  his  own  perfon. 

Agis,  in  the  mean  time,  having  fucceeded  fo  far  as 
to  caufe  Lyfander,  who  concurred  with  him  in  his 
views,  to  be  elefiled  one  of  the  Ephori,  brought  into 
the  council  a  decree  which  he  himfelf  had  drawn  up, 
the  principal  articles  of  which  were  thefe.  1.  All 
debtors  were  to  be  difeharged  from  their  debts.  2.  All 
the  lands  which  extended  from  the  valley  of  Pellene  to 
mount  Taygetus,  and  the  promontory  of  Malea,  and 
like  wife  to  Selalia,  Ihould  be  parcelled  out  into  four 
thoufand  five  hundred  ’lots.  3.  The  lands  which  lay 
beyond  thofe  limits  Ihould  be  comprehended  in  fifteen 
thoufand  lots.  4.  The  lad  portions  were  to  be  diftri- 
buted  to  thofe  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  parts,  who 
were  in  a  condition  to  bear  arms.  3.  Thofe  lands, 
which  lav  within  the  limits  already  mentioned,  Ihould 
be  referved  for  the  Spartans,  whofe  due  number,  which 
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was  then  confiderably  diminifhed,  thould  be  recruited 
out  of  fuch  of  the  neighbouring  people,  and  Grangers, 
as  had  received  an  honeft  and  generous  education,  and 
were  then  in  the  flower  of  their  age,  and  not  disquali¬ 
fied  for  that  clafs,  by  any  bodily  defeat.  6.  All  thefe 
fhould  at  the  times  of  repaft,  be  difpofed  into  fifty  halls, 
diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Phidicies ;  the  leaft  of 
which  Ihould  contain  two  hundred,  and  the  largeft  four 
hundred  :  And,  lallly^they  were  all  to  obferve  the  fame 
manner  of  life  and  difcipline  as  their  anceflors. 

This  decree  being  oppofed  by  the  Senators  whofe 
fentiments  differed  from  thofe  of  Agis,  Lyfander  caufed 
the  people  to  be  afl'embled,  and  in  the  ftrongeft  terms 
exhorted  the  citizens  to  confent  to  it.  He  was  feconded 
by  Mandroclides,  ayoung  Spartan,  whofe  heart  glowed 
with  zeal  for  the  public  welfare  ;  and  he  reprefented  to 
the  people,  with  all  the  energy  he  could  poflibly  exprefs, 
every  motive  that  could  mo  ft  affe£f  them.  Particularly 
the  refpeft  they  owed  to  the  memory  of  their  illuftrious 
legiflator  Lycurgus ;  the  oath  their  anceftors  had  taken, 
in  the  names  of  themfelves  and  all  their  pofterity,  to 
preferve  thofe  facred  inftitutions  in  the  moll  inviolable 
manner;  the  glory  and  honour  Sparta  had  enjoyed, 
during  the  time  fhe  ftri&ly  adhered  to  them ;  and  the 
infamous  degeneracy  into  which  flie  had  funk,  ever  fince 
they  had  been  difregarded  by  her:  He  then  fet  forth  the 
miferable  condition  of  the  Spartans,  thofe  ancient  maf- 
ters  of  Greece,  thofe  triumphant  conquerors  of  Afia,  thofe 
mighty  fovereigns  by  fea  and  land,  who  once  could  make 
the  Great  King  *  tremble  on  his  throne,  but  were  now 
diverted  oftheir  cities  and  houfes  by  the  infatiable  avarice 
of  their  own  citizens,  who  had  reducedthem  to  thelowell 
extremes  of  poverty  and  fhameful  indigence;  which 
might  be  confidered  as  the  completion  of  all  their  cala¬ 
mities,  as,  by  thefe  means,  they  were  expofed  to  the 
infults  and  contempt  of  thofe  to  whom  it  was.  their  right 
to  preferibe  laws.  He  then  concluded,  with  intreating 
them  not  to  be  fo  far  influenced  by  their  obfequioufneis 
to  a  handful  of  men,  who  even  trampled  them  under 
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their  feet  like  fo  many  defpicable  flaves,  as  to  behold, 
with  eyes  of  indifference,  the  dignity  of  their  city  en¬ 
tirely  degraded  and  loft,  but  that  they  would  recall  to 
their  remembrance  thofe  ancient  oracles,  which  had 
more  than  once  declared,  that  the  love  of  riches  would 
prove  fatal  to  Sparta,  and  occafton  its  total  ruin. 

King  Agis  then  advanced  into  the  middle  of  the  af- 
ferabiy,  and  declared,  after  a  concife  difcourfe  (for  he 
thought  his  example  would  have  more  efficacy  than  any 
words  he  could  utter)  that  he  was  determined  to  deliver 
up  for  the  common  welfare,  all  his  effebls  and  eftate, 
which  were  very  confnlerable ;  confifting  of  large  traffts 
of  arable  and  paft ure  lands,  befide  fix  hundred  talents  of 
current  money;  *  and  that  his  mother  and  grandmother, 
together  with  the  reft  of  his  relations  and  friends,  who 
were  the  riche  ft  perfons  in  Sparta,  would  do  the  fame. 

The  magnanimity  of  their  young  prince  aftonifhedall 
the  people,  wh of  at  the  fame  time,  were  tranfported 
with  joy  that  they  at  laft  were  fo  happy  as  to  behold  a 
king  Worthy  of  Sparta.  Leonidas  then  took  off  the 
mafk,  and  oppofed  him  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power: 
for  as  he  knew  it  would  otherwife  be  neceffary  for  him 
to  make  the  fame  offer  they  had  heard  from  Agis,  fo  he 
was  fenfible,  that  his  citizens  would  not  think  themfelves 
under  the  fame  obligations  to  him  as  they  were  to  his 
colleague,  who,  when  each  of  their  eftates  fhould  be  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  public,  would  engrofs  all  the  honour 
of  that  aftion,  by  rendering  it  the  effefl  of  his  own  ex¬ 
ample.  He  therefore  demanded  aloud  of  Agis  whether 
lie  did  not  think  that  Lycurgus  was  a  juft  and  able  man, 
and  one  who  had  zealoufly  confulted  the  welfare  of  his 
country?  Agis  then  replied,  that  he  had  always  confi- 
dered  him  as  fuch.  “  Where  do  yon  find  then  (re- 
“  toiled  Leonidas)  that  Lycurgus  ever  ordained  an 
“  abolition  of  debts,  or  gave  the  freedom  of  Sparta  to 
“  ftra  gers?  Since,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  his  firm 
“  perfuafion,  that  the  city  would  never  be  fafe  till  all 
«  ftrangerswereexpelledfromits walls.”  Agisanfivered, 
G  “  That 
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41  That"  he  was  not  furprifed  that  fuch  a  perfon  as 
“  Leonidas,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  foreign  coun- 
“  tries,  and  had  married  into  the  houfe  of  a  Perhan 
“  grandee,  fhouldbe  fo  little  acquainted  with  Lycurgus, 
“  as  not  to  know  that  he  had  fwept  away  all  affual  and 
“  pofhble  debts,  by  banifhing  gold  and  filver  from  the 
“  city.  That,  with  refpeft  to  ftrangers,  his  precautions 
“  were  intended  againft  none  but  thofe  who  could  not 
“  accommodate  themfelves  to  the  manners  and  difcipline 
“  he  had  eftablifhed:  that  thefe  were  the  only  perfons 
“  he  expelled  from  the  city,  not  by  any  hoftilities  againft 
“  their  perfons,  but  from  a  mere  apprehenfion,  that 
“  their  method  of  life,  and  corruption  of  manners, 
“  might  infenfibly  infpire  the  .Spartans  with  the  love 
“  of  luxury  and  foftnefs,  and  an  immoderate  paffion  for 
“  riches.” 

He  then  produced  feveral  examples  of  poets  and  phi- 
lofophers,  particularly  Terpander,  Thales,  and  Pliere- 
cydes,  who  had  been  highly  efteemed  and  honoured  at 
Sparta,  becaufe  they  taught  the  fame  maxims  as  Ly¬ 
curgus  had  eftablifhed. 

This  difcourfe  won  all  the  common  people  over  to 
the  party  of  Agis,  but  the  rich  men  ranged  themfelves 
under  Leonidas,  and  intreated  him  not  to  abandon  them : 
they  likewife.  addrefied  themfelves  to  the  fenators,  who 
had  the  principal  power  in  this  affair,  as  they  alone 
were  qualified  to  examine  all  propofals,  before  they 
could  be  received  and  confirmed  by  the  people;  and 
their  folicitations  were  fo  effeftual,  that  thofe  who  had 
oppofed  the  decree  of  Agis,  carried  their  point  by  an 
unanimous  concurrence  of  .voices ;  upon  which  Lyfan- 
der,  who  ftili  continued  in  his  employment,  immediately 
determined  to  proceed  againft  Leonidas,  in  virtue  of  an 
ancient  law,  by  which  “  each  defcendant  from  Her- 
“  cules  was  prohibited  from  efpoufing  any  foreign 
“  woman;  and  which  made  it  death  for  any  Spartan  to 
“  fettle  among  ftrangers.”  Sufficient  proofs  of  delin¬ 
quency  in  thefe  particulars  were  produced  againft 
Leonidas,  and  Cleombrotus  was  prevailed  upon,  at  the 
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fame  time,  to  afiift  in  the  profecution,  and  demand  the 
crown,  as  being  himfelf  of  the  royal  race,  and  the  fon- 
in-law  of  Leonidas. 

Leonidas  was  fo  confounded  at  this  proceeding,  and 
fo  apprehenfive  of  the  event,  that  he  took  fandluary  in 
the  temple  of  Minerva  called  Chalcioicos;  upon  which 
the  wife  of  Cleombrotus  feparated  herfelt  from  her 
hufband,  and  became  a  fupplicant  for  her  father.  Leo¬ 
nidas  was  fummoned  to  appear;  but  as  he  relufed  to 
render  obedience  in  that  particular,  he  was  diverted  of 
his  royalty,  and  it  was  then  transferred  to  his  fon-in- 
iaw  Cleombrotus. 

Lyfander  quitted  bis  employment  about  the  clofe  of 
thefe  tranfadhons,  the  ufual  time  for  holding  it  being 
then  expired,  d  he  new  Ephori  took  this  opportunity 
to  commence  a  profecution  agatnft  him,  and  Mandro- 
clides,  for  having  voted  for  the  abolition  of  debts,  and 
a  new  diftnbution  ol  lands,  contrary  to  the  laws.  Ly* 
jander  and  Mandroclides,  finding  themfelves  in  danger 
of  being  condemned,  perfuaded  the  two  kings,  that  if 
they  would  only  be  united  with  each  other,  they  would 
have  no  caufe  to  be  difquieted  by  any  decrees  of  the 
Ephori,  who  were  privileged  indeed  to  decide  between 
them,  when  they  were  divided  in  their  fentiments,  but 
had  no  right  to  interpofe  in  their  affairs,  when  they 
concurred  in  the  fame  opinions.  _ 

The  two  kings,  in  order  to  improve  this  remonltrance, 
entered  the  affembly,  where  they  compelled  the  Ephori 
to  quit  their  feats,  and  fubftituted  others  in  their  ftead, 
one  of  whom  was  Agefilaus.  They  then  caufed  a  band 
of  young  men  to  arm  themfelves,  and  gave  orders  for  re¬ 
leafing  the  prifoners ;  in  a  word,  they  rendered  them¬ 
felves  very  formidable  to  their  enemies,  who  now  ex- 
pe&ed  to  be  put  to  the  fword:  but  not  one  perfon  was 
killed  on  this  occafion ;  and  when  Agis  even  knew  that 
Agefilaus  intended  to  caufe  Leonidas  to  be  aflaflinated, 
in  his  retreat  to  Tegaea,  he  ordered  him  to  oe  lately 
conduced  thither  by  a  fufficient  guard. 
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When  the  affair  was  on  the  point  of  being  abfolutely 
concluded  without  any  oppofition,  fo  great  was  the  ter¬ 
ror  which  then  prevailed,  it  was  fuddenly  obftrufted  by 
a  fingle  man.  Agefilaus  had  one  of  the  larged  and  bed 
eftates  in  the  whole  country,  and  at  the  fame  time  was 
deeply  involved  in  debt:  but  as  he  was  incapable  of 
paying  his  creditors,  and  had  no  inclination  to  incorpo¬ 
rate  his  edate  into  the  common  property,  he  reprefented 
to  Agis,  that  the  change  would  be  too  great  and  violent, 
and  even  too  dangerous,  fhould  they  attempt  to  carry 
their  two  points  at  the  fame  time ;  namely,  the  abolition 
of  debts,  and  the  diflribution  of  lands;  whereas,  if  they 
began  with  gaining  over  the  landed  proprietors,  by  the 
annihilation  of  debts,  it  would  be  eafy  for  them  to  ac- 
complilh  the  partition  of  lands.  The  fpecious  turn  of 
this  reafoning  enfnared  Agis,  and  even  Lyfander  himfelf 
was  won  over  to  this  expedient  by  the  artifice  of  Agefi¬ 
laus:  in  confequence  of  which  all  contraQs  and  obliga¬ 
tions  were  taken  from  the  feveral  creditors,  and  carried 
into  the  public  place,  where  tnev  were  piled  into  a 
large  heap,  and  burned  to  allies.  As  foon  as  the  flames 
mounted  into  the  air,  the  rich  men  and  bankers,  who 
had  lent  their  money,  returned  home  extremely  deje&ed, 
and  Agefilaus  cried  with  an  infulting  air,  “  That  he  had 
never  feen  fo  fine  and  clear  a  fire  before.” 

The  people,  immediately  after  this  tranfaftion,  de¬ 
manded  a  diflribution  of  the  lands,  and  each  of  the 
kings  gave  orders  for  its  accomplifhment;  but  Agefi¬ 
laus  dill  continued  to  dart  frefh  difficulties,  and  found 
out  a  variety  of  new  pretexts,  to  prevent  the  execution 
of  that  affair;  by  which  means  he  gained  time,  till  Agis 
was  obliged  to  take  the  field  at  the  head  of  an  army. 
For  the  Achteans,  who  were  in  alliance  with  Lire  Lace¬ 
daemonians,  had  fent  to  demand  their  abidance  againfl 
the  ^Etolians,  who  threatened  an  irruption  into  the  ter¬ 
ritories  of  the  Megareans  in  Peloponnefus. 

Aratus,  who  was  then  general  of  the  Achaeans,  had 
already  aflembled  his  troops  to  oppofe  the  enemy,  and 
had  alfo  written  to  the  Ephori,  who,  upon  the  receipt 
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of  .s  letters,  immediately  fent  Agis  to  their  affiftance. 
This  prince  fet  out  with  all  polhble  expedition,  and  tne 
foLliers  teflified  an  incredible  joy,  at  their  marching  un¬ 
der  his  command.  The  generality  of  them  were  young 
men,  in  very  low  circumftances  of  life,  who  now  faw 
them felves  difcharged  from  all  their  debts,  and  free,  and 
alfo  in  expeftation  of  lharing  the  lands,  at  their  return 
from  this  expedition  ;  for  which  reafons  they  teflified  the 
utmoft  affeftion  for  Agis.  The  cities  were  charmed  to 
fee  thefe  troops  pafs  through Peloponnefus, without  com¬ 
mitting  the  leaf!  diforder :  and  lo  quietly,  that  the  found 
of  their  march  was  hardly  to  be  diftinguifhed.  The 
Greeks  were  entirely  furprifed,  and  made  the  following 
retleftion:  “  What  admirable  difcipline  and  order  mull 
formerly  have  been  obferved  by  the  armies  of  Lace¬ 
daemon,  when  they  were  commanded  by  Agefilaus,  Ly- 
fander,  or  the  ancient  Leonidas;  as  they  even  difcovered 
at  this  time  fo  much  awe  and  reipeft  for  their  general, 
though  younger  than  any  foldier  in  his  camp!” 

Agis  joined  Aratus,  near  Corinth,  at  the  very  time 
when  he  was  deliberating  in  a  council  of  war,  whether 
he  Ihould  hazard  a  battle,  and  in  what  manner  he  fhould 
difpofe  his  troops.  Agis  declared  for  a  battle,  and 
thought  it  not  advifeable  to  allow  the  enemies  a  palfage 
into  Peloponnefus;  but  added  at  the  fame  time,  that 
he  intended  to  aft  as  Aratus  Ihould  judge  proper,  as  he 
was  the  older  officer  of  the  two,  and  general  of  the 
Achaeans,  whereas  he  himfelf  was  only  general  of  the 
auxiliary  troops;  and  was  not  come  thitherto  exercife 
any  command  over  the  league,  but  only  to  engage  the 
enemy  in  conjunftion  with  them,  tor  whofe  affiftance  he 
had  been  fent.  The  officers  of  Aratus, _  inftead  of  treat¬ 
ing  him  with  fo  much  deference  as  Agis  had  expieffied, 
took  the  liberty  to  reproach  him  in  fharp  terms,  for  his 
difmclination  to  a  battle;  afcribing  that  to  timidity, 
which,  in  reality,  was  the  effieft  of  prudence.  But  the 
vain  fear  of  falfe  infamy  did  not  make  him  abandon  his 
wife  view  for  the  public  good.  He  juftified  his  con- 
duft  by  the  memoirs  he  writ  on  that  occalion;  wherein 
1  he 
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he  obferves,  that  as  the  hufbandmen  had  already  carried 
in  their  harveft,  and  gathered  in  all  the  fruits  of  the 
feafon,  he  judged  it  more  advifeable  to  let  the  enemy 
advance  into  the  country,  than  to  hazard  an  unnecef- 
fary  battle  at  that  juncture,  when  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  league  lay  at  flake.  When  he  had  determined 
not  to  enter  upon  a&ion,  he  difmified  his  allies,  after 
he  had  beftowed  the  greateft  commendations  upon 
them;  and  Agis,  who  was  aftonifhed  at  his  condufr, 
fet  out  for  Sparta  with  his  troops. 

b  The  zEtolians  entered  Peloponnefus  without  an j 
obftruftion,  and  in  their  march  feifed  the  city  of  Pel- 
lene,  where  their  troops,  who  were  intent  on  nothing 
but  plunder,  immediately  difperfed  themfelves  up  and 
down,  without  the  leaft  order,  and  began  to  contend  with 
each  other  for  the  fpoils.  Aratus,  informed  of  thefe 
proceedings,  would  not  fuffer  fo  favourable  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  efcape  him.  He  then  ceafed  to  be  the  fame 
man,  and,  without  lofing  a  moment’s  time,  or  waiting 
till  all  his  troops  had  joined  him,  advanced  with  thofe 
he  then  had  againft  the  enemy,  who  were  become  weak 
even  by  their  viftory :  he  attacked  them  in  the  very  place 
they  had  fo  lately  taken,  and  forced  them  to  abandon  it, 
after  having  loft  feven  hundred  men.  This  afftion  did 
him  great  honour,  and  changed  the  injurious  reproaches 
he  had  patiently  fuffered  into  the  higheft  applaufes  and 
panegyric. 

Several  ftates  and  princes  having  now  entered  into  a 
confederacy  againft  the  Achaeans,  Aratus  endeavoured 
to  contraft  a  friendfhip  and  alliance  with  the  Aftolians, 
in  which  he  eafily  fucceeded ;  for  a  peace  was  not  only 
concluded  between  them,  but  he  alfo  effectually  nego- 
ciated  an  offenftve  and  defenfive  league,  between  the 
two  nations  of  ALtolia  and  Achaea. 

c  Agis,  when  he  arrived  at  Sparta,  found  a  great 
change  in  the  ftate  of  affairs.  Agefiiaus,  who  was  one 
of  the  Ephori,  being  no  longer  reftrained  by  fear  as 

formerly, 
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formerly,  and  entirely  intent  upon  the  gratification  of 
his  avarice,  committed  the  greateft  violence  and  injuf- 
tice.  When  he  found  himfelf  univerfally  detefled,  he 
raifed  and  maintained  a  body  of  troops,  who  ferved  him 
as  a  guard  when  he  went  to  the  fenate;  and  caufed  a 
report  to  be  fpread,  that  he  intended  to  continue  in  his 
office  the  fucceeding  year.  His  enemies,  in  order  to 
elude  the  calamities  with  which  they  were  threatened, 
caufed  Leonidas  to  be  fent  for  in  the  moll  public  man¬ 
ner  from  Tegtea,  and  replaced  him  upon  the  throne,  to 
the  general  fatisfaftion  of  the  people,  who  were  greatly 
irritated  to  fee  themfelves  abuled  in  the  hopes  they  had 
entertained  of  the  partition,  which  had  never  been  car¬ 
ried  into  execution. 

.Agefilaus  faved  himfelf  by  the  affiftance  of  his  fon, 
tvho was  univerfally  beloved;  and  the  two  kings  took 
fanftuary;  Agis  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  called  Chal- 
cioicos,  and  Cleombrotus  in  that  of  Neptune.  As  Leo¬ 
nidas  feemed  to  be  molt  exafperated  againff  the  latter, 
he  left  Agis,  and  advanced  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  fol- 
diers  into  the  temple,  where  Cleombrotus  had  fled  for 
refuge.  He  then  reproached  him  with  great  warmth 
for  affirming  the  regal  power,  in  violation  of  the  ties  of 
affinity  between  them,  and  for  expelling  him  from  his 
own  country  in  fo  ignominious  a  manner.  Cleombro¬ 
tus,  who  had  nothing  to  anfwer  to  thefe  reproaches, 
continued  feated  in  a  profound  filence,  and  with  an 
afpe6l  that  fufficiently  teflified  his  confufion.  His  wife 
Chelonida  flood  near,  with  her  two  children  at  her  feet. 
She  hadbeen  equally  unfortunate,  as  a  wife  and  daughter, 
but  was  equally  faithful  in  each  of  thofe  capacities,  and 
had  always  adhered  to  the  unfortunate.  She  had  ac- 
compained  her  father  Leonidas  during  his  exile,  and 
now  returned  to  her  hufband,  whom  fhe  tenderly  em¬ 
braced,  and  at  the  fame  time  became  a  fupplicant  for 
him  with  her  father. 

All  thofe  who  were  then  prefent,  melted  into  tears  at 
fo  moving  a  fight,  and  were  flruck  with  admiration  at 
the  virtue  and  tendernefs  of  Chelonida,  and  the  amiabie 
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force  of  conjugal  love.  This  unfortunate  princefs 
pointing  to  her  mourning  habit  and  diihevelled  treffes, 
“  Believe  me,  O  my  father,”  faid  fhe,  “  this  habit  of 
woe  which  I  now  wear,  this  deje£Kon  which  appears  in 
my  countenance,  and  thefe  borrows  into  which  you  fee 
me  funk,  are  not  the  effects  of  that  compaflion  I  enter¬ 
tain  for  Cleombrotus;  but  the  fad  remains  of  my  afflic¬ 
tion  for  the  calamities  you  have  fuftained,  in  your  flight 
from  Sparta.  On  what,  alas!  fhall  I  now  refolve  ? 
While  you  reign  for  the  future  in  Sparta,  and  triumph 
over  the  enemies  who  oppofed  you,  fhall  I  continue  to 
live  in  the  defolate  ftate  to  which  you  fee  me  reduced  ? 
Or  is  it  my  duty  to  array  myfelf  in  robes  of  royalty  and 
magnificence,  when  I  behold  the  huffoand  I  received 
from  you  in  the  flower  of  my  youth,  on  the  point  of 
perifhing  by  your  dagger  ?  Should  he  be  unable  to  dif. 
arm  your  refentment,  and  move  your  foul  to  compaf- 
fion,  by  the  tears  of  his  wife  and  children,  permit  me 
to  affure  you,  that  he  will  be  punifhed  with  more  feve- 
rity  for  his  imprudence,  than  was  even  intended  by 
yourfelf,  when  he  fhall  fee  a  wife  who  is  fo  dear  to  him 
expiring  at  his  feet;  for  you  are  not  to  think,  that  in 
my  prefent  condition  I  will  ever  confent  to  furvive  him. 
What  appearance  fhall  1  make  among  the  Spartan  ladies, 
after  my  inability  to  infpire  my  hufband  with  compaf- 
fion  for  my  father,  and  to  foften  my  father  into  pity  for 
my  hufband?  What  indeed  fhall  I  appear  to  them,  but 
a  daughter  and  a  wife,  always  afflicted  and  contemned 
by  her  neareft  relations !”  Chelonida,  at  the  conclufion 
of  thefe  expreffions,  reclined  her  cheek  on  that  of  Cle¬ 
ombrotus,  while  with  her  eyes,  that  fpoke  her  borrow 
in  their  tears,  fhe  caff  a  languid  look  on  thofe  who  were 
prefent. 

Leonidas,  after  a  few  moments’  difcourfe  with  his 
friends,  ordered  Cleombrotus  to  rife,  and  immediately 
quit  Sparta;  but  earneftly  importuned  his  daughter  to 
continue  there,  and  not  forfake  a  lather,  who  gave  her 
fuch  a  peculiar  proof  of  tendernefs,  as  to  fpare  the  life 
of  her  hufband.  His  folicitations  were,  however,  in¬ 
effectual, 
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effectual,  and' the  moment  Cleombrotus  rofe  from  In's 
feat,  fire  placed  one  of  her  children  in  his  arms,  and 
ciafped  the  other  in  her  own  ;  and,  when  fhe  had  offered 
up  her  prayers  to  the  goddefs,  and  kilfed  her  altar,  fhe 
became  a  voluntary  exile  with  her  hufband.  How  ex¬ 
tremely  affefting  was  this  fpeftacle;  and  how  worthy 
the  admiration  of  all  ages  is  fuch  a  model  of  conjugal 
love  !  If  the  heart  of  Cleombrotus,  fays  Plutarch,  had 
not  been  entirely  depraved  by  vain  glory,  and  a  boundlefs 
ambition  to  reign,  he  would  have  been  fenfible,  that  even 
banifhment  itfelf  with  fo  virtuous  a  companion,  was 
a  felicity  preferable  to  the  condition  of  a  fovereign. 

When  Leonidas  had  expelled  Cleombrotus  from 
Sparta;  and  fubftituted  new  Ephori  inltead  of  the  former, 
whom  he  had  depofed,  he  bent  all  his  endeavours  to 
e'nfnare  Agis;  and  began  with  perfuading  him  to  quit 
the  afylum  to  which  he  had  retired,  and  reign  in  con¬ 
junction  with  himfelf.  In  order  to  which  he  allured 
him,  that  his  citizens  had  pardoned  all  pad  proceedings, 
becaufe  they  were  fenfible  that  his  youth  and  inex¬ 
perience,  with  his  predominant  paffion  for  glory,  had 
laid  him  open  to  the  infinuations  of  Agefilaus.  But  as 
Agis  fufpefted  the  fincerity  of  thofe  expreffions,  and 
perfifled  in  his  refolution  to  continue  in  the  temple, 
Leonidas  no  longer  attempted  to  deceive  him  with  plau- 
fible  pretences.  Arnphares,  Demochares,  and  Arcefi- 
laus,  who  had  frequently  vifited  the  young  prince,  con¬ 
tinued  their  afhduities  to  him,  and  fometimes  conduced 
him  from  the  temple  to  the  baths,  and  from  thence  con¬ 
veyed  him  in  fafety  to  the  temple ;  for  each  of  them 
was  his  intimate  friend. 

This  fidelity,  however,  was  of  no  long  continuance. 
Arnphares  had  lately  borrowed  of  Agefiflrata,  the  mo¬ 
ther  of  Agis,  feveral  rich  fuitsof  tapeffry,  and  a  magni¬ 
ficent  fet  of  filver  plate.  Thefe  coflly  ornaments 
tempted  him  to  betray  the  king,  with  his  mother  and 
grandmother.  It  was  even  faid,  that  he  was  much  more 
inclinable,  than  either  of  his  two  companions,  to  liften 
to  the  fuggeftions  of  Leonidas ;  and  that  no  one  was  fo 
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induftrious  as  himfelf  to  fpirit  up  the  Ephori  (of  whofe 
number  he  was  one)  againft  Agis.  As  this  prince  went 
fometimes  from  the  temple  to  the  bath,  they  refolved  to 
take  that  opportunity  to  fupprife  him  ;  and  when  he  was 
one  day  returning  from  thence,  they  advanced  up  to 
him,  and  after  they  had  embraced  him  with  an  air  of 
affeftion,  they  attended  him  in  his  way,  and  entertained 
him  with  their  ufual  familiarity  of  converfation.  One 
of  the  ftreets,  through  which  they  paffed,  turned  off,  in 
one  quarter,  to  the  prifon,  and  as  foon  as  they  arrived 
at  that  paffage,  Amphares  feifed  Agis  with  an  air  of 
authority,  and  cried,  “  Agis  I  muft  cor.dudt  you  to  the 
Ephori,  to  whom  you  are  to  be  accountable  for  your 
behaviour.”  At  the  fame  inlfant  Demochares,  who 
was  tall  and  ftrong,  threw  his  mantle  round  his  neck, 
and  dragged  him  along,  while  the  others  pufhed  him 
forward,  as  they  had  previoufiy  agreed,  and  as  no  per- 
fon  came  to  adifl  him,  becaufe  there  was  nobody  in  the 
ftreet  at  that  time,  they  accomphfhed  their  dehgn,  and 
threw  him  into  prifon. 

Leonidas  arrived  at  the  fame  time  with  a  great  number 
of  foreign  foldiers,  and  furrounded  the  prifon  ;  the 
Ephori  likewife  came  thither,  and  when  they  had  fent 
for  fuch  of  the  fenators  as  concurred  with  their  opinion, 
they  proceeded  to  examine  Agis,  as  if  he  had  been  ar¬ 
raigned  at  a  competent  tribunal,  and  ordered  him  to 
juffify  himfelf,  with  refpeft  to  his  intended  innovations 
in  the  republic.  One  of  the  Ephori,  pretending  to 
have  difcoveredan  expedient  for  difengaging  him  from 
this  criminal  affair,  afked  him,  whether  Lyfander  and 
Agefilaus  had  not  compelled  him  to  have  recourfe  to 
thofe  meafures  ;  To  which  Agis  replied.  That  he  had 
not  afied  in  confequence  of  any  compulfion;  but  thajt 
his  admiration  of  Lycurgus,  and  a  fincere  defire  to 
imitate  his  conduct,  were  his  only  motives  for  attempting 
to  reftore  the  city  to  the  fame  condition  in  which  that 
legdlator  had  left  it.  The  fame  officer  then  demanding 
of  him,  if  he  repented  of  that  proceeding?  The  young 
prince  anfwered  with  an  air  of  fteadinefs,  “  That  he 

never 
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never  fhould  repent  01  fo  virtuous,  fo  noble,  and  glori¬ 
ous  an  undertaking,  though  death  itfelf  were  presented 
to  his  view  in  all  its  terrors.”  His  pretended  judges 
then  condemned  him  to  die,  and  immediately  com¬ 
manded  the  public  officers  to  carry  him  to  that  part  of 
the  prifon,  where  thofe,  on  whom  the  fentence  of  con¬ 
demnation  had  palled,  were  ufually  ftrangled. 

When  Demochares  faw  that  the  officers  of  juftice  did 
not  dare  to  lay  their  hands  on  Agis,  and  that  even  the 
foreign  foldiers  turned  their  eyes  from  fuch  a  fpedlacle 
of  horror,  and  refufed  to  be  affiftant  at  fo  inhuman  an 
execution,  he  loaded  them  with  threats  and  reproaches, 
and  with  his  own  hands  dragged  Agis  to  the  dungeon. 
The  people,  who,  by  this  time,  were  informed  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  been  feifed,  crowded  to  the 
gates  of  the  prifon,  and  began  to  be  very  tumultuous. 
The  whole  ftreet  was  already  illuminated  with  innumer¬ 
able  tapers ;  and  the  mother  and  grandmother  of  Agis 
ran  from  place  to  place,  filling  the  air  with  their  cries,, 
and  intreating.the  people  that  the  king  of  Sparta  might 
at  leaft  have  an  opportunity  to  defend  himfelf,  and  be 
judged  by  his  own  citizens.  The  zeal  of  the  people 
did  but  animate  the  murderers  the  more  to  haften  the 
execution  of  Agis,  left  he  fhould  be  releafed  by  force 
that  very  night,  if  the  people  fhould  have  fufficient  time 
allowed  them  for  affembling  together. 

As  the  executioners  were  leading  him  to  the  place 
where  they  intended  to  ftrangle  him,  he  beheld  tears 
flowing  from  the  eyes  of  one  of  them  who  was  touched 
with  his  misfortune;  upon  which  he  turned  to  him, 
and  faid,  “  Weep  not  for  me,  my  friend,  for,  as  I  am 
cut  off  in  this  manner  contrary  to  all  laws  and  juftice, 
I  am  much  happier,  and  more  to  be  envied,  than  thofe 
who  have  condemned  me.”  When  he  had  faid  thefe 
words,  he  offered  his  neck  to  the  cord,  without  the  leaft 
air  of  reluftance. 

As  Amphares  came  from  the  prifon,  at  the  clofe  of 
this  tragic  fcene,  the  firft  objeft  he  beheld  was  the  de¬ 
folate  mother  of  Agis,  who  threw  herfelf  at  his  feet : 
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he  raifed  her  from  the  earth,  and  affured  her,  that  Agis 
had  nothing  to  fear;  intreating  her,  at  the  fame  time,  as 
a  proof  ot  his  fincerity,  to  enter  the  prifon,  and  fee  her 
fon.  She  then  defired  him  to  permit  her  aged  mother 
to  attend  her  in  that  mournful  vifit.  “  Your  requefl,” 
faid  he,  “  is  reafonable;”  and  he  immediately  conduc¬ 
ed  them  into  the  prifon,  but  ordered  the  door  to  be  fhut 
the  moment  they  entered  it.  He  then  commanded  the 
executioner  to  feife  Archidamia,  the  grandmother  of 
Agis,  who  had  lived  to  a  venerable  old  age  among  her 
citizens,  with  as  much  dignity  and  reputation  as  any 
lady  oi  her  time.  When  the  executioner  had  performed 
his  fatal  office,  the  inhuman  Amphares  ordered  the  mo¬ 
ther  of  Agis.  to  enter  the  dungeon.  This  unhappy 
princefs  was  obliged  to  obey  him,  and  the  moment  fhe 
came  into  that  difmal  place,  fhe  beheld  her  fon  lying 
dead  on  the  ground,  and,  at  a  little  di fiance  from  him, 
her  dead  mother,  with  the  fatal  cord  ftill  twilled  about 
her  neck.  She  affifled  the  executioners  in  difengaging 
her  parent  from  that  inflrument  of  cruelty,  after  which 
flie  laid  the  corpfe  by  her  fon,  and  decently  covered  it 
with  linen.  When  this  pious  office  was  "  completed, 
ffie  call  herfelf  upon  the  body  of  Agis,  and  after  fhe  had 
tenderly  kiffed  his  cold  lips,  «  O  my  fon,”  faid  fhe, 
“  ^e  excefs  of  thy  humanity  and  fweet  difpofition,  and 
thy  too  great  circumfpeCion  and  lenity,  have  undone 
thee,  and  been  fatal  to  us!” 

Amphares,  who  from  the  door  had  beheld  and  heard 
all  that  palTed,  entered  that  moment,  and  addreffing  him- 
fell  with  a  favage  air  to  the  mother  of  Agis,  “Since 
you  knew,”  faid  he,  “  and  approved  the  defigns  of  your 
fon,  you  ffiall  ffiare  in  his  punifhment.”  Agefiflrata 
arofe  at  thofe  words,  and  running  to  the  fatal  cord, 
“  May  this,”  cried  ffie,  “  at  leaf!  be  ufeful  to  Sparta.” 

When  the  report  of  thefe  executions  was  difperfed 
through  the  city,  and  the  inhabitants  beheld  the  bodies 
brought  out  of  the  prifon,  the  indignation  occafioned  by 
this  barbarity  was  univerfal,  and  every  one  declared, 
that  from  the  time  the  Dorians  had  firfl  eflabliffied  theml 

felves 
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felves  in  Peloponnefus,  fo  horrible  an  aftion  had  never 
been  committed.  It  muft  indeed  be  acknowledged, 
that  all  the  blackeft  crimes  in  nature  united  in  the  cir- 
cumflances  which  aggravated  this  ;  and  we  may  even 
add  too,  that  the  murder  of  the  King  included  and  fur- 
paffed  them  all:  fo  barbarous  an  execution,  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  that  refpefl  which  nature  infpires  the  rnoft  la¬ 
vage  people  for  thefacred  perfon  of  their  fovereign,  “is 
fuch  a  blemilh  on  a  nation,  as  ail  fucceeding  ages  can 
never  obliterate. 

d  Agis  having  been  deflroyed  in  this  manner,  Leonidas 
was  not  expeditious  enough  in  feifing  his  brother  Archi- 
damus,  who  laved  himfeif  by  flight;  but  he  fecured 
Agiatis,  the  confort  of  that  unhappy  king,  forcing  her 
to  refide  in  his  own  houfe,  withithe  young  child  (he  had 
by  him,  and  then  compelled  her  to  efpoufe  his  fon 
Cleomenes,  who  was  not  marriageable  at  that  time;  but 
Leonidas  was  determined  that  the  widow  of  Agis  Ihould 
not  be  difpofed  of  to  any  other  perfon,  as  fhe  inherited  a 
large  eftate  from  her  father  Gylippus,  and  likewife  ex¬ 
celled  all  the  Grecian  ladies  in  beauty,  as  well  as  wifdom 
and  virtue.  She  endeavoured  to  avoid  this  marriage  by 
all  the  means  in  her  power,  but  to  no  effect.  And  when 
lire  at  laft  was  obliged  to  confent  to  her  nuptials  with 
Cleomenes,  Ihe  always  retained  a  mortal  averfion  for 
Leonidas,  but  behaved  with  the  utmoft  complacency 
and  foftnefs  to  her  young  1’poufe,  who,  from  the  firll 
day  of  his  marriage,  conceived  a  molt  fincere  and  paf- 
fionate  efteem  and  affeflion  for  her;  and  even  fympa- 
thifed  with  her  in  the  tendernefs  lire  preferred  for  Agis, 
and  the  regard  fhe  exprelfed  for  Ins  memoiy,  ana  tnat 
too  in  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  would  frequently  liften  to 
her  with  the  greateft  attention,  while  fhe  related  to  him 
the  great  defigns  he  had  formed  for  the  regulation  of 
the  government. 

*  Pint,  in  Cleom.  p.  §05. 
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Sect.  IV.  Cleomenes  afcends  the  throne  of  Sparta,  and 
engages  in  a  war  again  d  the  Achaans,  over  whom  he 
obtains  ftveral  advantages .  He  reforms  the  govern - 
merit  of  Sparta,  and  re-ejiablijhes  the  ancient  dfciplme. 
Acquires  new  advantages  over  Aratus  and  the  Achaans. 
Aratus  applies  for  Juccour  to  Antigonus  (Png  of  Mace¬ 
donia,  by  whofe  aid  the  Achaans  obtain  repeated  vic¬ 
tories,  and  take  feveral  places  from  the  enemy. 


*  ^'LEOMENES  had  a  noble  foul,  and  an  ardent 
paffion  for  glory,  joined  with  the  fame  inclina¬ 
tion  for  temperance  and  fimplicity  of  manners  as  Agis 
had  always  exprelTed  ;  but  had  not  that  exceflive  fweet- 
nefs  of  difpolition,  attended  with  the  timidity  and  pre¬ 
caution  of  that  prince.  Nature,  on  the  contrary,  had 
infufed  into  him  a  vigour  and  vivacity  of  mind,  which 
ardently  prompted  him  on  to  whatever  appeared  great 
and  noble.  Nothing  feemed  fo  amiable  to  him,  as  the 
government  of  his  citizens  agreeably  to  their  own  incli¬ 
nations  ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  he  did  not  think  it  in- 
confiftent  with  the  glory  of  a  wife  adminiftration,  to  em¬ 
ploy  fome  violence  in  reducing  to  the  public  utility  an 
tnconfiderable  number  of  obftinate  and  unjuft  perfons, 
who  oppofed  it  merely  from  a  view  of  private  intereft. 

He  was  far  from  being  fatisfied  with  the  ftate  of 
affairs  which  then  prevailed  in  Sparta.  All  the  citizens 
had  long  been  foftened  by  indolence  and  a  voluptuous 
life  ;  and  the  King  himfelf,  who  was  fond  of  tranquillity, 
had  entirely  neglected  public  affairs.  No  perfon  what¬ 
ever  had  teftified  any  regard  for  the  public  g6od,  every 
individual  being  folely  intent  upon  his  particular  intereft, 
and  the  aggrandizement  of  his  family  at  the  public 
expence.  Inftead  of  any  care  in  difciplining  the  young 
people,  and  forming  their  temperance,  patience,  and 
the  equality  of  freemen,  it  was  even  dangerous  to  men¬ 
tion  any  thing  of  that  nature,  as  Agis  himfelf  had  perifhed 
by  attempting  to  introduce  it  among  them. 


e  Plut.  in  Cleotn.  p  S05 — 81 1. 
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It  is  alfo  faid,  that  Cleoraenes,  who  was  Hill  very 
young,  had  heard  fome  philofophical  lettures  at  the  time 
when  Spherus,  who  came  from  the  banks  of  the  Borif- 
thenes,  fettled  in  Lacedaemon,  and  applied  hknfelf,  in  a 
very  fuccefsful  manner,  to  the  inflru&ion  of  youth. 
This  perfon  was  one  of  the  principal  difciples  of  Zeno 
the  Citian.*  The  ftoic  philofophy,  which  he  thenpro- 
fefled,  was  exceedingly  proper  to  infufe  courage  and 
noble  fentiments  in  the  mind ;  but,  at  the  fame  time, 
was  capable  of  dangerous  effefts  inadifpofition  naturally 
warm  and  impetuous;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  might 
be  rendered  very  beneficial  by  being  grafted  on  a  mild 
and  moderate  charafter. 

f  After  the  death  of  Leonidas,  who  did  not.  long 
furvive  the  condemnation  and  murder  of  Agis,  his  fon 
Cleomenes  fucceeded  him  in  the  throne ;  and  though  he 
was  then  very  young,  it  gave  him  pain  to  confider  that 
he  had  only  the  empty  title  of  king,  while  the  whole 
authority  was  engrofled  by  the  Ephori,  who  fhamefully 
abufed  their  power.  He  then  grew  folicitous  to  change 
the  form  of  government ;  and  as  he  was  fenfible  that  few 
perfons  were  difpofed  to  concur  with  him  in  that  view, 
he  imagined  the  accomplifhment  of  it  would  be  facilitated 
by  a  war,  and  therefore  endeavoured  to  embroil  his 
city  with  the  Achaeans,  who,  very  fortunately  for  his 
purpofe,  had  given  Sparta  fome  occafions  of  complaint 

againft  them.  _  ... 

Aratus,  from  the  firft  moments  of  his  adminiuration, 
had  been  induftrious  to  negociate  a  league  between  all 
the  ftates  of  Peloponnefus,  through  aperfuafion,  that  if 
he  fucceeded  in  that  attempt,  they  would  have  nothing 
to  fear  for  the  future  from  a  foreign  enemy  ;  and  this 
was  the  only  point  to  which  all  his  meafuies  tended. 
All  the  other  ftates,  except  the  Lacedaemonians,  the 
people  of  Eiis,  and  tliofe  of  Arcadia,  who  had  efpoufed 
the  party  of  tlje  Lacedaemonians,  had  acceded  to  tins 
league.  Aratus,  foon  after  the  death  of  Leonidas,  began 


f  A.  M.  376a.  Ant.  ].  C.  242. 

»  So  called  from  Citium,  a  city  of  Cyprus. 
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to  harafs  tlie  Arcadians,  in  order  to  make  an  experiment 
of  the  Spartan  courage,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  make  it 
evident,  that  he  defpifed  Cleomenes,  as  a  young  man 
without  the  leaft  experience. 

When  the  Ephori  received  intelligence  of  this  a£f  of 
hoftility,  they  caufed  their  troops  to  take  the  field  under 
the  command  of  Cleomenes ;  they  indeed  were  not  nu¬ 
merous,  but  the  confideration  of  the  general  by  whom 
they  were  commanded,  infpiredthem  with  all  imaginable 
ardour  for  the  war.  The  Achaeans  marched  againft  him 
with  twenty  thoufand  foot,  and  a  thoufand  horfe,  under 
the  command  of  Ariftomachus.  Cleomenes  came  up 
with  them  near  Pallantium,  a  city  of  Arcadia,  and 
offered  them  battle  ;  but  Aratus  was  fo  intimidated  with 
the  bravery  of  this  proceeding,  that  he  prevailed  upon  the 
general  not  to  hazard  an  engagement,  and  then  made  a 
retreat ;  which  drew  upon  him  very  fevere  reproaches 
From  his  own  troops,  and  fharp  raillery  from  the  enemy, 
whofenumbersdidnot amount tofivethoufandmen  in  the 
whole.  The  courage  of  Cleomenes  was  fo  much  raifed 
by  this  retreat,  that  he  affumed  a  loftier  air  amongft  his 
citizens,  and  reminded  them  of  an  expreffion  ufed  by  one 
of  their  ancient  kings,  who  faid,  “  That  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians  never  inquired  after  the  numbers  of  their  enemies, 
but  where  they  were.”  He  afterwards  defeated  the 
Achaeans  in  a  fecond  encounter ;  but  Aratus  taking  the 
advantage  even  of  his  defeat,  like  an  experienced  general, 
turned  his  arms  immediately  againft  Mantinaea,  and  before 
the  enemy  could  have  any  fufpicion  of  his  defign,  made 
himfelf  mafter  of  that  city,  and  put  a  garrifon  into  it. 

Cleomenes,  after  his  return  to  Sparta,  began  to  think 
ferioufly  on  the  execution  of  his  former  defign,  and  had 
credit  enough  to  caufe  Archidamus,  the  brother  of  Agis 
to  be  recalled  from  Meflene.  As  that  prince  was  de¬ 
scended  from  the  other  royal  houfe  of  Sparta,  he  had  an 
inconteftable  right  to  the  crown ;  and  Cleomenes  was 
perfuaded,  that  the  authority  of  the  Ephori  would  receive 
a  much  greater  diminution,  when  the  throne  of  Sparta 
fhould  be  filled  by  its  two  kings,  whofe  union  would 

enable 
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enable  them  to  counterbalance  thetr  power.  But,  un¬ 
happily  for  his  purpofe,  the  fame  per  Tons  who  had  been 
guilty  ol  the  death  of  Agis,  found  means  to  affaflinate 
his  brother  Archidamus.* 

Cleomenes,  foon  after  this  event,  gained  a  new  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  Achaeans,  in  an  action  near  Mega¬ 
lopolis,  wherein  Lyfiades  was  {lain,  in  confequence  of 
engaging  too  tar  in  the  purfuit  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
.who  had  been  repulfed  when  the  encounter  firft  began. 
This  vidtory  was  very  honourable  to  the  young  King, 
and  increafed  his  reputation  to  a  great  degree.  He  then 
imparted  his  defign  to  a  fmall  number  of  felefl;  and 
faithful  triends,  who  ferved  him  in  a  very  feafonable 
manner.  When  he  returned  to  Sparta,  he  concerted 
his  march  fo  as  to  enter  the  city  when  the  Ephori  were 
at  fupper;  at  which  time,  a  fet  of  perfons  who  had 
been  chofen  for  that  adlion,  entered  the  hall  with  their 
drawn  fwords,  and  killed  four  of  thefe  magiftrates,+ 
with  ten  ol  thofe  who  had  taken  arms  for  their  defence. 
Agefilaus,  wifo  had  been  left  for  dead  on  the  fpot, 
found  means  to  fave  himfelf  ;  after  which  no  other 
perfon  whatever  fuflained  any  violence ;  and,  indeed, 
what  had  been  already  committed  was  lufficient. 

The  next  day,  Cleomenes  caufed  the  names  of  four- 
fcore  citizens,  whom  lie  intended  to  banifh,  to  be  fixed 
up  in  places  of  public  refort.  He  alfo  removed  from 
the  hall  of  audience  all  the  feats  of  the  Ephori,  except 
one,  where  he  determined  to  place  himfelf,  in  order  to 
render  juftice ;  and  after  he  had  convoked  an  aflembly 
of  the  people,  he  explained  to  them  his  reafons  for  the 
conduft  he  had  purfued  ;  reprefenting  to  them,  in  what 
an  enormous  manner  the  Ephori  had  ab uled  their  power, 
by  fuppreffing  all  lawful  authority,  and  not  only  banilhing 
their  kings,  but  even  in  caufing  them  to  be  deflroyed 
withoul  the  leaft  form  of  juftice;  and  menacing  thofe 
who  were  moft  defirous  of  beholding  Sparta  in  the  moft 

excellent 

*  Polybius  declares,  that  Cleomenes  himfelf  caufed  him  to  be 
afl'aflfmated,  1.  v.  p.  333.  &  1.  viii.  p._  51 1. 

t  This  magiftracy  was  compoled  of  five  Ephori. 
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excellent  and  molt  divine  form  of  government.  He 
then  added,  that,  the  conduft  he  purfued  rendered  it 
Sufficiently,  evident,  that,  inftead  of  confulting  his  own 
particular  mtereft,  his  whole  endeavours  were  employed 
to  promote  that  of  the  citizens,  and  revive  among  them 
the  difcipline  and  equality  which  the  wife  Lycurgus 
had  formerly  effabliflied,  and  from  whence  Sparta  had 
derived  all  her  glory  and  reputation. 

When  he  had  exprefted  himfelf  in  this  manner,  he 
immediately  configncd  his  whole  cftate  to  the  people  as 
their  common  property,  and  was  feconded  in  that  a&ion 
by  Megiftones,  his  father-in-law,  who  was  very  rich. 
The  reft  of  his  friends,  in  conjun&ion  with  all  the  other 
citizens,  then  complied  with  this  example,  and  the  lands 
were  diftributed  agreeably  to  the  intended  plan.  He 
even  afligned  a  portion  to  each  of  thole  who  had  been 
banifhed,  and  promifed  to  recall  them  as  foon  as  affairs 
could  be  fettled  in  a  ftate  of  tranquillity.  He  then 
filled  up  the  proper  number  of  citizens  with  perfons  of 
the  bell  charafler  in  all  the  adjacent  parts,  and  raifed 
four  thoufand  foot,  whom  he  taught  to  ufe  lances  in¬ 
ftead  of  javelins,  and  to  wear  bucklers  with  good 
handles,  and  not  with  leather  ftraps  buckled  on,  as  had 
before  been  the  cuftom. 

His  next  cares  were  devoted  to  the  education  of 
children  ;  in  order  to  which  he  endeavoured  to  re- 
eftablifii  the  Laconic  difcipline,  wherein  the  philofopher 
Spherus  was  very  affiftant  to  him.  The  exercifes  and 
public  meals  Toon  refumed  their  ancient  order  and 
gravity ;  rnofl  of  the  citizens  voluntarily  embracing 
this  wife,  noble,  and  regular  method  of  life,  to  which 
the  reft,  whofe'  number  was  very  inconfiderable,  were 
foon  obliged  to  conform.  In  order  alfo  to  foften  the 
name  of  monarch,  and  to  avoid  exaiperating  the  citi¬ 
zens,  he  appointed  his  brother  Euclidas  king  with 
him;  which  is  the  firft  inftance  of  the  administration 
of  the  Spartan  government  by  two  kings  of  the  fame 
houfe  at  one  time. 

Cleomcnes, 
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Cleomenes,  believing  that  Aratus  and  the  Achseans 
were  perfuaded  he  would  not  prefume  to  quit  Sparta, 
amidft  the  diflatisfaftions  occafioned  by  the  novelties  he 
had  introduced  into' the  government,  thought  nothing 
could  be  more  honourable  and  advantageous  to  him,  than 
to  let  them  fee  how  much  he  was  efteemed  by  his  troops, 
and  beloved  by  his  citizens,  and  what  confidence  he  en¬ 
tertained,  that  the  new  changes  had  not  alienated  the 
minds  of  the  people  from  him.  He  firft  advanced  into 
the  territories  of  Megalopolis ;  where  his  troops  com¬ 
mitted  great  devaluations,  and  gained  a  very  considerable 
booty.  To  thefe  ravages  he  added  infults,  caufing 
public  games  and  {hows  to  be  exhibited  for  the  fpaceof 
a  whole  day,  in  the  fight  of  the  enemy  ;  not  that  he  had 
any  real  fatisfa&ion  in  fuch  a  conduft,  but  only  intended 
to  convince  them,  by  this  contemptuous  bravado,  how 
much  he  allured  himfelf  of  being  vi&orious  over  them. 

Though  it  was  very  cuftomary,  in  thofe  times,  to  fee 
troops  of  comedians  and  dancers  in  the  train  ot  other 
armies,  his  camp  was  perfeftly  free  from  all  fuch  difib- 
Iute  proceedings,  the  youths  of  his  army  paffed  the 
greateft  part  of  their  time  in  exercifing  themfelves,  and 
the  old  men  were  induftrious  to  form  and  inftruft  them. 
Their  very  relaxations  from  thofe  employments  were 
devoted  to  inftruftive  and  familiar  converfations,  fea- 
foned  with  fine  and  delicate  railleries,  which  were 
always  model!  and  never  rendered  offenfive  by  injurious 
reflections.  In  a  word,  they  were  entirely  conform¬ 
able  to  the  laws  by  which  the  wife  legiflator  of  Sparta 
had  been  careful  to  regulate  converfations. 

Cleomenes  himfelf  appeared  like  the  mailer  who  thus 
formed  the  citizens,  not  l'o  much  by  his  difcourfe,  as  his 
example  in  leading  a  frugal  life,  which  had  nothing  in 
it  fuperior  to  that  of  the  meaneft  of  his  fubjefts,  an 
affecting  model  of  wifdom  and  abfbnence,  which  faci¬ 
litated  beyond  expreflion  his  accomplilhment  ot  the  great 
things  he  performed  in  Greece.  For  thofe  whofe  affaiis 
carried  them  to  the  courts  of  other  kings,  did  not  admire 
their  riches  and  magnificence,  fo  much  as  they  detefted 

their 
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their  imperious  pride,  and  the  haughtinefs  with  which 
they  treated  thofe  who  approached  them.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  no  1'uch  offenfive  manners  were  ever  experienced 
in  the  court  of  Cieomenes.  He  appeared  in  a  very 
plain  habit,  and  almoft  without  officers :  the  audiences 
he  gave  were  as  long  as  the  people  who  applied  to  him 
could  defire:  he  gave  all  manner  of  perfons  a  very 
agreeable  reception,  without  treating  any  body  with  an 
air  of  aufterity.  This  affable  and  engaging  behaviour 
gained  him  the  univerfal  love  and  veneration  of  his 
people,  in  which  the  true  grandeur  and  merit  of  a  king 
undoubtedly  confift. 

His  table  was  extremely  fimple  and  frugal,  and  truly 
laconic.  No  mufic  was  ever  introduced  there;  nor 
did  any  one  defire  it,  as  his  converfation  well  fupplied  its 
place;  and  it  is  certain  that  thofe  who  are  capable  of 
difcourfing  well,  may  pafs  their  time  very  agreeably 
without  hearing  fongs.  Cieomenes  never  failed  to  en¬ 
liven  thofe  repafls,  either  by  propofing  curious  and  im¬ 
portant  queflions,  or  relating  fome  ufeful  and  agreeable 
piece  of  hiftory ;  feafoning  the  whole  with*a  delicate  vein 
of  wit  and  gaiety.  He  thought  it  neither  an  argument  of 
a  prince’s  merit  or  glory  to  attach  men  to  his  intereft  by 
the  attractions  of  riches,  and  fplendid  tables;  whereas  the 
ability  of  gaining  their  hearts  by  the  amiable  power  of 
difcourfe,  and  the  charms  of  a  commerce,  in  which  free¬ 
dom  of  thought,  and  fincerity  of  manners,  always  pre¬ 
vailed,  was  confidered  by  him  as  a  truly  royal  quality. 

s  This  affable  and  engaging  difpofition  of  Cieomenes 
fecured  him  the  affection  of  all  the  troops,  andinfpired 
them  with  fuch  an  ardour  for  his  fervice,  as  leemed  to 
have  rendered  them  invincible.  He  took  feveral  places 
from  the  Achaeans,  ravaged  the  territories  of  their  allies, 
and  advanced  almoft  as  far  as  Pherae,  with  intention 
either  to  give  them  battle,  or  diferedit  Aratus  as  a  pu¬ 
sillanimous  leader,  who  had  fled  from  his  enemy,  and 
abandoned  all  their  flat  country  to  be  plundered.  The 
Aphteans  having  taken  the  field  with  all  their  troops, 
Vol.  VII.  O  and 
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and  encamped  in  the  territories  of  Dymae,  Cleomenes 
followed  them  thither,  and  harafied  them  perpetually 
with  fo  much  intrepidity,  as  at  laft  compelled  them  to 
come  to  a  battle,  wherein  he  obtained  a  complete  vic¬ 
tory;  for  he  put  their  army  to  flight,  killed  abundance 
of  men,  and  took  a  great  number  of  prifoners. 

h  The  Achaeans  were  extremely  deje&ed  at  thefe  fe- 
vere  Ioffes,  and  began  to  be  apprehenfive  of  the  greatefl 
calamities  from  Sparta,  efpecially  if  fire  fhould  happen 
to  be  fupported  by  the  ALtolians,  according  to  the  ru¬ 
mour  which  then  prevailed.  Aratus,  who  had  ufually 
been  ele&ed  general  every  other  year,  refufed  to  charge 
himfelf  with  that  commiffion  when  he  was  chofen  again, 
andTimoxenes  wasfubffitutcdinhis  flead.  The  Achaeans 
feverely  cenfured  the  condufl  of  Aratus  on  this  occa- 
fion,  and  with  ctreat  jullice,  as  he,  who  was  confidered 
by  them  as  their  pilot,  had  now  abandoned  the  helm  of 
his  veffel  amidft  a  threatening  tempeft,  wherein  it  would 
have  been  proper  and  glorious  for  him  to  have  feifed  it 
into  his  own  hands,  even  by  force,  in  imitation  of  feveral 
great  examples  related  in  hiftory,  and  when  he  ought  to 
have  been  folely  folicitous  to  fave  the  flate  at  the  expence 
of  his  own  life.  If  he  had  even  defpaired  of  retrieving 
the  affairs  of  the  Achaeans,  he  ought  rather  to  have  fub- 
mitted  to  Cleomenes,  who  was  a  Grecian  by  birth,  and 
king  of  Sparta,  than  to  call  in  the  afliflance  of  foreigners, 
and  make  them  mailers  of  Peloponnefus,  as  will  foon 
appear  to  have  been  the  event:  jealoufy,  however,  ex- 
tinguifhes  all  prudent  refleftions,  and  is  a  malady  not 

to  be  cured  by  reafon  alone. 

i  'J'lje  Achaeans  being  reduced  to  the  lafl  extremities, 
and  efpecially  after  the  lofs  of  the  firft  battle,^  fsnt  am- 
bafTadors  to  Cleomenes  to  negotiate  a  peace.  The  King 
feemed  at  firft  determined  to  impofe  very  rigid  terms 
upon  them;  but  afterwards  difpatched  an  emballvon  his 
part,  and  only  demanded  to  be  appointed  general  of  the 
Achaean  league,  promifing  on  that  condition  to  accom- 

h  Plut.  in  Cleom.  h- 8u.  Idem,  in  Arat.  p.  1044. 
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modate  all  differences  between  them,  and  reflore  the 
prifoners  and  places  he  had  taken  from  them.  The 
Achaeans,  who  were  very  inclinable  to  accept  of  peace 
on  thofe  terms,  defired  Cleomenes  to  be  prefent  at  Lerna, 
where  they  were  to  hold  a  general  affembly,  in  order  to 
conclude  the  treaty.  The  King  fet  out  accordingly  for 
that  place,  but  an  unexpended  accident,  which  happened 
to  him,  prevented  the  interview;  and  Aratus  endea¬ 
voured  to  improve  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  hinder  the 
negociation  from  being  renewed.  He  imagined,  that 
as  he  had  poffeffed  the  chief  authority  in  the  Achaean 
league  for  the  fpace  of  thirty-three  years,  it  would  be 
very  difhonourable  in  him  to  fuffer  a  young  man  to  graft 
liiinfelf  upon  him,  and  diveil  him  of  all  his  glory  and 
power,  by  fupplanting  him  in  a  command  he  had  ac¬ 
quired,  augmented,  and  retained  for  fo  many  years. 
Phefe  confideraiious  induced  him  to  ufe  all  his  efforts 
to  diffuade  the  Achaeans  from  the-  conditions  propofei 
to  them  by  Cleomenes  :  but  as  he  had  the  mortification 
to  find  himfelf  incapable  of  conciliating  them  with  this 
view,  becaufetbey  dreaded  the  bravery  and  uncommon 
fuccefs  of  Cleomenes,  and  likewifc  thought  the  Lace- 
draomans  were  very  reafonable  in  their  intentions  to 
reflare  Peloponnefus  to  its  ancient  flute,  he  had  recourfe 
to  an  expedient  which  no  Grecian  ought  to  have  ap¬ 
proved,  and  was  extremely  difhonourable  in  a  man  of 
his  rank  and  charafler.  His  defign  was  to  call  in  the 
a  fli  fiance  of  Antigonus  King  of  Macedonia,  and  by  in¬ 
evitable  confequence  make  him  mailer  of  Greece. 

k  He  had  not  forgotten  that  Antigonus  had  great  caufe 
to  be  diffatisfied  with  his  former  proceedings :  but  he  was 
fen  fib  le  that  princes  may  be  properly  faid  to  have  neither 
friends  nor  enemies,  and  that  they  form  their  fentiments 
of  things  by  the  flandard  of  their  own  interefl.  He, 
however,  would  not  openly  enter  into  a  ncgociatiipn  of 
tins  nature,  nor  propofe  it  as  from  himfelf ;  becaufe  h* 
knew  that  if  it  fhould  happen  to  prove  unfuccefsful,  he 
mull  inevitably  incur  all  the  odium;  and  befides,  it 

Q  2  would 
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would  be  making  a  plain  declaration  to  the  Achaeans, 
that  if  he  had  not  abfo'lutely  defpaired  of  retrieving  their 
affairs,  he  would  not  advife  them  to  have  recouife  to  then 
protelfed  enemy.  He,  therefore,  concealed  his  1  eal  views, 
like  an  artful  and  experienced  politician,  and  proceeded 
by  indireft  and  fecret  methods.  As  the  citj  of  Mega¬ 
lopolis  was  neareft  in  fituation  to  Sparta,  it  lay  moll  ex- 
pofed  to  the  incurdons  of  the  enemy,  and  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  began  to  think  them  (elves  fufficient  fufferers  by 
the  war,  as  the  Achaeans  were  fo  far  from  being  in  a 
condition  to  fupport  them,  that  they  were  unable  to  de¬ 
fend  themfelves.  Nicophanes  and  Cercides,  two  citi¬ 
zens  of  Megalopolis,  whom  Afatus  had  brought  over  to 
his  fcheme,  made  a  propofal  in  the  council  ol  that  city, 
for  demanding  permilhon  of  the  Achaeans,  to  imploie 
the  abidance  of  Antigonus.  This  motion  was  imme¬ 
diately  a (lented  to,  and  the  Achaeans  granted  them  the 
perm idion  they  defired.  Thefe  two  citizens  weiethen 
deputed  to  be  the  medengers  of  that  propofal,  and  Ara- 
tus  had  been  careful  to  furnifh  them  with  fufficient  m- 
Jdru&ions  beforehand.  When  they  received  audience 
of  Antigonus,  they  lightly  touched  upon  the  particulars 
which  related  to  their  city,  and  then  drongly  indued,  in 
conformity  to  their  indruftions,  on  the  imminent  danger 
to  which  the  Kinghimfelf  would  be  expofed,  drould  the 
alliance  which  was  then  talked  of  between  the  kEtohans 
and  Cleomenes,  take  effeft.  They  then  reprefented  to 
him,  that  if  the  united  forces  of  thofe  two  dates  hould 
have  thofe  advantages  over  the  Achaeans,  which  they 
expended  to  obtain,  the  towering  ambition  of  Cleomenes 
would  never  be  fatisded  with  the  mere  conqued  ot  re- 
Ioponnefus,  as  it  was  evident  that  he  afpired  at  the  empire 
of  all  Greece,  which  it  would  be  impodible  for  him  to 
feife,  without  entirely  dedroying  the  authority  of  the 
Macedonians.  To  thefe  remondrances  they  added,  that 
if  the  v-Etolians  fhould  not  happen  to  join  Cleomenes, 
the  Achaeans  would  be  capable  of  fupporting  tbem(elves 
with  their  own  forces,  and  fhould  have  no  caufe  to  tiou- 
fele  the  king  with  their  importunities  tor  his  abidance; 
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but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  fortune  fhould  prove  averfe 
to  them,  and  permit  the  confederacy  between  thofe  two 
ifates  to  take  effe£r,  they  muff  then  intreat  him  not  to 
be  an  unconcerned  Ipeffator  of  the  ruin  of  Pelopon- 
nefus,  which  might  even  be  attended  with  fatal  confe- 
quences  to  himfelf.  They  alfo  took  care  to  infinuate 
to  the  king,  that  Aratus  would  enter  into  all  his  mea- 
lures,  and  give  him,  in  due  time,  fufficient  fec.urity  for 
his  own  fidelity  and  good  intentions. 

Antigonus  highly  approved  all  thefe  reprefentations, 
and  feifed  with  pleafure  the  opportunity  that  was  now 
offered  him,  for  engaging  in  the  affairs  of  Greece; 
This  had  always  been  the  policy  of  the  fucceffors  of 
Alexander,  who,  by  declaring  themfelves  kings,  had 
converted  the  frame  of  their  refpeelive  governments  into 
monarchy.  They  were  fenfible  that  it  nearly  concerned 
them  to  oppofe  all  fuch  Hates  as  had  any  inclination  to 
retain  their  liberty,  and  the  form  of  popular  government ; 
and  wherever  they  found  themfelves  in  no  condition  to 
extinguifh  thefe,  they  attempted  to  weaken  them  at  leaft, 
and  to  render  the  people  incapable  of  forming  any  con¬ 
siderable  eriterprifes,  by  fowingthe  feeds  of  divifion  be¬ 
tween  republics  and  free  ftates,  and  engaging  them  in 
wars  againft  each  other,  in  brder  to  render  themfelves 
neceffary  to  them*  and  prevent  their  {baking  off  the  Ma- 
eedonian  yoke,  by  uniting  their  forces.  '  Polybius, 
fpeaking  of  one  of  thefe  princes,  declares  in  exprefs 
terms,  that  he  paid  large  penfions  to  feveral  tyrants  in 
Greece,  Who  were  profeffed  enemies  to  liberty.*. 

It  cannot,  therefore,  be  thought  furprifing,  that  An- 
tigorius  Ihotild  prove  fo  traffablfe  to  the  folicitations.  and 
demands  of  the  Megalopolitans.  He  wrote  them  an 
obliging  letter,  wherein  he  promifed  to  afhft  them,  pro¬ 
vided  the  Achceans  would  confent  to  that  proceeding. 
The  inhabitants  of  Megalopolis  were  tranfported  at  the 
happy  refult  of  their  negociation,  and  immediately  dif-. 
patched  the  fame  deputies  to  the  general  affembly  of 

the 
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the  Achaeans,  in  order  to  inform  that  people  of  the 
good  intentions  of  Antigonus,  and  to  prels  them  to  put 
their  interefts  immediately  into  his  hands. 

Aratus  did  not  fail  to  congratulate  himfelf  in  private 
for  the  maflerly  ftroke  by  which  he  had  fucceeded  in  lus 
intrigue,  and  to  find  Antigonus  not  po  defied  with  any 
impreflions  to  his  prejudice,  as  he  had  reafon  to  appre¬ 
hend.  He  wifhed,  indeed,  to  have  had  no  occafion  for 
his  afliflance;  and  though  neceflitv  obliged  him  to  have 
recourfe  to  that  prince,  he  was  willing  to  guard  againft 
the  imputation  of  thofe  meafures,  and  for  having  them 
feem  to  have  been  concerted  by  the  Achaeans  without 
any  privity  of  his. 

When  the  deputies  from  Megalopolis  wereintroduced 
into  the  aflembly,  they  read  the  letter  of  Antigonus,  and 
related  all  the  particulars  of  the  obliging  reception  he 
had  given  them;  with  the  afle£fion  and  efleem  he  had 
exprefled  for  the  Achaeans,  and  the  advantageous  offeis 
he  made  them.  They  concluded  with  defiring,  in  the 
name  of  their  city,  that  the  Achaeans  would  invite  An¬ 
tigonus  to  be  prefent  as  foon  as  pofhble  in  their  aflembly ; 
and  every  one  fieemed  to  approve  of  that  motion.  Aiatus 
then  rofe  up,  and  after  he  had  reprefented  the  voluntary 
goodnefs  of  the  king  in  the  ftrongefl  light,  and  com¬ 
mended  the  fentiments  that  prevailed  in  the  aflembly,  he 
intimated  to  them,  that  there  was  no  neceflity  for  preci¬ 
pitating  any  thing;  that  it  would  be  very  honourable  for 
the  republic  to  endeavour  to  terminate  her  wars  by  her 
own  torces;  and  that  if  any  calamitous  accident  fhould 
render  her  incapable  of  doing  fo,  it  would  then  be  time 
enough  to  have  recourfe  to  her  friends.  This  advice 
was  generally  approved;  and  it  was  concluded,  that 
the  Achaeanc  fhould  employ  only  their  own  forces  in 
fupporting  the  prefent  war. 

*>  The  events  of  it  were,  however,  very  unfavourable 
to  them ;  for  Cleomenes  made  himfelf  mailer  of  feveral 
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cities  *  of  Peloponnefus,  ot  which  Argos  was  the  moll 
conliderable,"  and  at  lafl  feifed  Corinth,  but  not  the  ci¬ 
tadel.  The  Achaeans  had  then  no  longer  time  for  deli¬ 
beration  ;  Antigonus  was  called  in  to  their  afliftance,  and 
they  came  to  a  refolution  to  deliver  up  the  citadel  to  him, 
without  which  he  would  never  have  engaged  in  that  ex¬ 
pedition';  for  he  wanted  a  place  of  flrength,  and  there 
was  none  which  fuited  him  fo  effeftually  as  that,  as  well 
on  account  of  its  advantageous  fituation  between  two 
i'eas,  as  its  fortifications,  which  rendered  it  a  1  mo  ft  im¬ 
pregnable.  Aratus  fent  his  fon  to  Antigonus  among  the 
other  hoftages.  That  prince  advanced  by  long  marches 
with  an  army  of  twenty  thoufand  foot,  and  fourteen 
hundred  horfe.  Aratus  fet  out  by  fca  with  the  princi¬ 
pal  officers  of  the  league,  to  meet  Antigonus  at  the 
city  of  Pegas,  unknown  to  the  enemy;  and  when  that 
prince  was  informed  of  his  arrival  in  pet  Ion,  he  ad¬ 
vanced  to  him,  and  rendered  him  all  the  honours  due 
to  a  general  of  diftinguifhed  rank  and  merit. 

Cleomenes,  infteadof  attempting  to  defend  the  paftage 
of  the  Ifthmus,  thought  it  more  advileable  to  throw  up 
trenches,  and  raife  Itrong  walls  to  fortify  the  palTes  of 
the  Onian  mountains, t  and  to  harafs  the  enemy  by  fre¬ 
quent  attacks,  rather  than  hazard  a  battle  with  fuch 
well-difciplined  and  warlike  troops.  This  conduft  of 
the  King  of  Sparta  reduced  Antigonus  to  gre^t  extre¬ 
mities,  for  he  had  not  provided  himfelf  with  any  con- 
fiderable  quantity  of  provifions,  and  found  it  not  very 
prafticable  to  force  the  pafles  defended  by  Cleomenes: 
the  only  expedient,  therefore,  to  which  Antigonus  could 
have  recourfe  in  this  perplexity,  was  to  advance  to  the 
promontory  of  Heraja,  and  from  thence  to  tranfport  his 
army  by  fea  to  Sycion,  which  would  require  a  confider- 
able  fpace  of  time,  as  well  as  great  preparations,  which 
could  not  eafily  be  made. 

While 
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*  Caphyes,  Pellene,  Pheneus,  Phlionte,  Cleonx,  Epidaurus,  Her- 
mione,  Trxzene. 

+  Thefe  were  a  ridge  of  mountains  which  extended  from  the  rocks 
of  Sciron,  in  the  road  to  Attica,  as  far  as  Bceotia,  and  mount  CiLhcron. 
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°  While  Antigonus  was  embarraffed  in  this  manner, 
fome  friends  of  Ar  at  us  arrived  at  his  camp,  one  night  by 
lea,  and  informed  him,  that  the  people  ot  Argos  had  re¬ 
volted  againft  Cleomenes,  and  were  then  befieging  the 
citadel.  Aratus  having  likewife  received  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  men  from  Antigonus,  fet  out  by  fea  and  arrived  at 
J£pidaurus. 

Cleomenes,  receiving  intelligence  of  thefe  proceed¬ 
ings  about  nine  or  ten  in  the  evening,  immediately  de¬ 
tached  Megiftones  with  two  thoufand  men,  to  fuccour 
his  party  at  Argos  as  foon  as  poflible;  after  which  he 
induftrioufly  watched  the  motions  of  Antigonus ;  and  to 
animate  the  Corinthians,  affined  them,  that  the  difor- 
ders,  which  had  lately  happened  at  Argos,  were  no  more 
than  a  flight  commotion,  excited  by  a  few  mutinous  per- 
fons,  which  would  eafily  be  fuppreffed.  In  this  how¬ 
ever  he  was  deceived,  for  Megiftones  having  been  flain 
in  a  fkhmifh,  as  foon  as  he  entered  Argos,  the  Lacedae¬ 
monian  garrifon  was  reduced  to  the  lait  extremity,  and 
feveral  couriers  had  been  fent  from  thofe  troops  to  de¬ 
mand  immediate  afliftance  from  the  Spartan  army. 
Cleomenes  being  then  apprehenfive  that  the  enemies, 
if  they  fhould  happen  to  make  themi'elves  mafters  of 
Argos,  would  fhut  up  all  the  paffes  againft  him;  by 
which  means  they  would  be  in  a  condition  to  ravage  all 
Laconia  with  impunity,  and  even  to  form  the  fiege  of 
Sparta,  which  would  then  be  without  defence;  he, 
therefore,  thought  it  advifeable  to  decamp,  and  marched 
with  all  his  drmy  from  Corinth. 

Antigonus,  foon  after  this  retreat  of  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians,  entered  the  place,  and  fecured  it  to  himfelf  with  a 
good  garrifon.  Cleomenes,  in  the  mean  time,  arrived 
at  Argos,  before  the  revolters  had  any  fufpicion  of  his 
approach,  and  at  firft  fuccedded  fo  far,  as  to  fcale  feve- 
ral  paVts  of  the  town,  where  he  forced  fome  of  the 
enemies’  troops  to  fave  themfelves  by  flight ;  but  Aratus 
having  entered  the  city  on  one  fide,  and  King  Antigo¬ 
nus  appearing  with  all  his  troops  on  the  other,  Cleo-  , 
menes  retired  to  Mantinea. 
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During  the  continuance  of  his  march,  he  received 
advice  in  the  evening  from  couriers  at  Tegea,  which 
affetfed  him  as  much  as  all  his  former  misfortunes.  They 
acquainted  him  with  the  death  of  his  confort  Agiatis, 
from  whom  he  had  never  been  able  to  abfent  himfeif  a 
whole  campaign,  even  when  his  expeditions  were  molt 
fuccefsful ;  and  fuch  was  his  tendernefs  and  efteem  for 
her,  that  it  had  always  been  cullomary  for  him  to  make 
frequent  returns  to  Sparta  to  enjoy  the  pleafure  of  her 
company.  The  next  morning  he  renewed  his  march  by 
dawm,  and  arrived  early  at  Sparta,  where,  after  he  had 
devoted  fome  moments  in  pouring  out  his  forrows  to 
his  mother  and  children  in  his  own  houfe,  he  refumed 
the  management  of  public  affairs. 

Much  about  the  fame  time,  Ptolemy,  who  had  pro- 
mifed  to  aiffift  him  in  the  war,  ferit  to  him  to  demand  hisi 
mother  and  children  as  hoftages.  It  was  a  long  time 
before  Cleomenes  could  prefume  to  acquaint  his  parent 
with  the  king  of  Egypt’s  demand,  and  though  he  fre¬ 
quently  went  to  vifn  her,  with  an  intention  to  explain 
himfeif  to  her,  he  never  had  refolution  enough  to  enter 
up>  n  the  fubjeft.  His  mother  obferving  the  perplexity 
in  which  he  appeared,  began  to  entertain  fome  fufpicion 
of  the  caufe:  for  mothers  have  generally  a  great  fhare 
of  penetration,  with  reference  to  their  children.  She 
inquired  of  thole  who  were  mod  intimate  with  him, 
whether  her  fon  did  not  defire  fomething  from  her,^ 
which  he  could  not  prevail  upon  himfeif  to  communicate 
to  her  ?  And  when  Cleomenes  had  at  laft  the  refolution 
to  open  the  affair  to  her;  “  How,  my  fon,”  faid  fhe 
with  a  fmile,  “  is  this  the  fecret  you  wanted  courage  to 
difclofe  to  me?  Why,  in  the  name  of  heaven,  did  you 
not  immediately  caufe  me  to  be  put  on  board  fome  vef- 
fel,  and  fenf,  without  a  moment’s  delay,  to  any  part  of 
the  world,  where  my  pcrfon  may  be  ufeful  to  Sparta, 
before  old  age  tonfumes  and  deftrovs  it  in  languor  and 
ina&ion!” 

When  the  preparations  for  her  voyage  were  complet¬ 
ed,  Crateficlea  (for  fo  the  mother  of  Cleomenes  was 
called)  took  her  fon  apart,  a  few  moments  before  fhe 
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entered  -the  vefTel,  and  led  him  into  the  temple  of  Nep¬ 
tune.  There  {he  held  him  a  great  while  clafped  in  her 
arms,  and  after  fhe  had  bathed  his  face  with  a  tender 
flow  ol  tears,  fhe  recommended  the  liberty  and  honour 
of  his  country  to  his  care.  When  fhe  faw  him  weep 
in  the  excefs  ot  hisanguifh  at  that  melancholy  parting ; 

“  King  of  Lacedaemon,”  faid  fhe,  “  let  us  dry  our  tears, 
that  no  perfon,  when  we  quit  the  temple,  may  fee  us 
weep,  or  do  any  thing  unworthy  of  Sparta.  For  this  is 
in  our  power;  events  are  in  the  hands  of  God.” 
When  fhe  had  expreffed  herfelf  to  this  effeft,  fhe  com- 
pofed  her  countenance,  led  her  infant  grandfon  to  the 
fhip,  and  commanded  the  pilot  to  fail  that  moment  from 
the  port. 

As  foon  as  fhe  arrived  at  Egypt,  fhe  was  informed  that 
Ptolemy,  having  received  an  embaffy  from  Antigonus 
was  fatisfied  with  the  propofals  made  by  that  prince ;  and 
fhe  had  likewife  intelligence,  that  her  fon  Cleomenes 
was  folicited  by  the  Achaeans  to  conclude  a  treaty 
between  them  and  Sparta,  but  that  he  durft  not  put  an 
end  to  the  war  without  the  confent  of  Ptolemy,  becaufe 
he  was  apprehenfive  for  his  mother,  who  was  then  in  the 
power  ol  that  king.  When  fhe  had  been  fully  inftru&ed 
in  thefe  particulars,  flic  fent  exprefs  orders  to  her  fon, 
to  tranfadi,  without  the  leaf):  fear  or  hefitation,  whatever 
he  imagined  would  prove  beneficial  and  glorious  to 
^Sparta,  and  not  to  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  difconcerted  by 
his  apprehenfions  of  the  treatment  an  ancient  woman 
and  a  little  infant  might  fuftain  from  Ptolemy.  Such 
were  the  fentiments  which  even  the  women  ol  Sparta 
thought  it  their  glory  to  cherifh. 

0  Antigonus,  in  the  mean  time,  having  made  him- 
felf  mafter  of  Tegea,  Mantinea,  Orchomene,  and  feveral 
other  cities ;  Cleomenes,  who  was  then  reduced  to  the 
neceflityof  defending  Laconia,  permitted  all  the  Helots 
who  were  capable  of  paying  five  minae  (about  ten  pounds 
fterling)  to  purchafe  their  freedom.  From  this  contri¬ 
bution  he  raifed  five  hundred  talents  (about  one  hundred 

and 
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and  twenty-five  thou fand  pounds  lterling)  and  armed  two 
thoufand  of  thefe  Helots  after  the  Macedonian  manner, 
in  order  tooppofe  them  to  the  Leucafpides  of  Antigpnus^ 
he  then  formed  an  enterprife,  which  certainly  no  one 
could  have  expe&ed  from  him.  The  city  of  Megalo¬ 
polis  was  very  confiderable  at  that  time,  and  even  not 
inferior  to  Sparta  in  power  and  extent.  Cleomenes  con¬ 
certed  meafures  for  furprifing  this  city,  and  to  take  it 
without  any  oppofition ;  and  as  Antigonus  had  fent  moll 
of  his  troops  into  winter-quarters  in  Macedonia,  while 
he  himfelf  continued  at  Egium,  to  affift  in  the  alfembly 
of  the  Achasans,  the  king  of  Sparta  juftly  fuppofed,  that 
the  garrifon  of  the  city  could  not  be  very  ftrong  at  that 
time,  nor  their  guards  very  llri£l  in  their  duty,  as  they 
were  not  apprehenfive  of  any  infult  from  an  enemy  fo 
weak  as  himfelf;  and,  confequently,  that  if  he  proceeded 
with  expedition  in  his  defign,  Antigonus,  who  was  then 
at  the  diltance  of  three  days’  march  from  the  place,  would 
be  incapable  of  affording  it  any  affiliance.  The  event 
fucceeded  according  to  the  plan  he  had  projefted;  for  as 
he  arrived  at  the  city  by  night,  he  fcaled  the  walls,  and 
made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  place  without  any  oppofition. 
Moll  of  the  inhabitants  retired  to  Meflene,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  before  their  enemies  had  any  thoughts 
of  purfuing  them ;  and  Antigonus  was  not  informed  of 
this  accident,  till  it  was  too  late  to  retrieve  it. 

Cleomenes,  out  of  agenerofityof  mind  which  has  few 
examples  in  hiltory,  fent  a  herald  to  acquaint  the  people 
of  Megalopolis,  that  he  would  rellore  them  the  polfeffion 
of  their  city,  provided  they  would  renounce  the  Achaean 
league,  and  enter  into  a  friendfhip  and  confederacy  with 
Sparta;  but  as  advantageous  as  this  offer  feemed,  they 
could  not  prevail  on  themfelves  to  accept  it,  but  rather 
chofe  to  be  deprived  of  their  ellates,  as  well  as  of  the 
monuments  of  their  ancellors,  and  the  temples  of  their, 
gods;  in  a  word,  to  fee  themfelves  divelled  of  all  that 
was  moll  dear  and  valuable  to  them,  than  to  violate  the 
faith  they  had  fworn  to  their  allies.  The  famous  Philo- 
pcemen,  whom  we  lhall  frequently  have  occafion  to 
a  mention 
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mention  in  the  fequel  of  this  hiftory,  and  who  was  then 
at  Meftene,  contributed  not  a  little  to  this  generous 
refolution.  Who  could  ever  expeft  to  difcover  fo  much 
greatnefs  of  foul,  and  fucha  noble  call:  of  thought,  from 
the  very  dregs  of  Greece,  for  by  that  name  the  times  of 
which  we  now  treat  may  juftly  be  defcribed,  when  wc 
compare  them  with  the  glorious  ages  of  Greece  united 
arid' triumphant,  when  even  the  luftre  of  its  vi&ories 
was  loft  in  the  fplendor  of  its  virtues! 

This  refufal  of  the  Megalopolitans  highly  enraged 
Cleomenes,  who,  till  the  moment  he  received  their 
anfwer,  had  not  only  fpared  the  city,  but  had  even  been 
careful  to  prevent  the  foldiers  from  committing  the  leaft 
diforder;’  but  his  anger  was  then  inflamed  to  fuc'n  a 
degree,  that  he  abandoned  the  place  to  pillage,  and  fent 
all  the  ftatues  and  piftures  to  Ins  own  city.  He  alfo 
demolifhed  the  greateft  part  of  the  walls,  with  the 
ftrongeft  quarters,  and  then  marched  his  troops  back. to 
Sparta.  The  deflation  of  the  city  extremely  afflifled 
the  Achaeans,  who  confidered  their  inability  to  aflift 
fuch  faithful  allies,  as  a  crime  for  which  they  ought  to 
reproach  themfelves. 

This  people  was  foon  fenftble,  that  by  imploring  the 
aid  of  Antigonus,  they  had  fubjefted  themfelves  to  an 
imperious  mafter,  who  made  their  liberties  the  price  of 
his  aid.  He  compelled  them  to  pafs  a  decree,  which 
prohibited  them  from  writing  to  any  king,  or  lending  an 
embafFy  Without  his  permiffion;  and  he  obliged  them  to 
ftirnifh  provifions  and  pay  for  the  garrifon  he  had  put 
into  the  citadel  of  Corinth,  which,  in  reality,  waS 
making  them  pay  for  their  own  chains,  for  this  citadel 
was  the  very  place  which  kept  them  in  fubjeftion. 
They  had  abandoned  themfelves  to  flavery  in  fo  abjefl  a 
manner,  as  even  to  offer  facrifices  and  libations,  and 
exhibit  public  games  in  honour  of  Antigonus;  and 
Aratus  was  no  longer  regarded  by  them.  Antigonus 
fet  up  in  Argos  all  the  ftatues  of  thofe  tyrants  which 
Aratus  had  thrown  down,  and  deftroyed  all  thofe  which 
had  been  erctfcd  in  honour  of  the  perfons  who  furprifed 
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the  citadel  of  Corinth,  except  one,  which  was  that  of 
Aratus  himfelf;  and  all  the  intveaties  of  this  general 
could  not  prevail  upon  the  king  to  deft  ft  from  fuch  a 
proceeding.  The  fight  of  thefe  tranfaftions  gave  him 
the  utmoft  anxiety;  but  he  was  no  longer  mafter  of 
affairs,  and  buffered  a  juft  punifhment  for  fubje&ing 
himfelf  and  his  country  to  a  foreign  yoke.  Antigonus 
alfo  took  the  city  of  Mantinea,  and  when  he  had  moll 
inhumanly  murdered  a  great  number  of  the  citizens, 
and  fold  the  left  into  captivity,  he  abandoned  the  place 
to  the  Argives,  in  order  to  its  being  repeopled, by  them, 
and  even  charged  Aratus  with  that  commiftfbh,  who 
had  the  meannefs  to  call  this  new  inhabited  city*  by 
the  name  of  him  who  had  fhewn  himfelf  its  moft  cruel 
,  enemy.  A  fad,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  a  falutary 
example,  which  fhowsthat  when  once  a  perfon  has  con- 
fented  to  ftoop  to  a  ftate  of  fervitude,  he  fees  himfelf 
daily  Compelled  to  defcend  lower,  without  knowing 
where  or  how  to  flop. 

Aratus,  by  employing  his  own  endeavours  to  load  his 
republic  with  lhackles,  was  guilty  of  an  unpardonable 
crime,  the  enormity  of  which  no  great  quality,  nor  any 
fhiriing  aftion,  can  ever  extenuate.  He  adfed  thus 
merely  through  jealoufy  of  his  rival  Cleomenes,  whofe 
glory,- and  the  fuperiority  that  young  prince  had  obtained 
over  him  by  the  fuccefs  of  his  arms,  were  infupportable 
to  him.  What,  fays  Plutarch,  did  Cleomenes  demand 
of  the  Achseans,  as  the  foie  preliminary  to  the  peace 
he  offered  them  P  Was  it  not  their  eleftion  of  him  for 
their  general  ?  And  did  he  not  demand  that  with  a 
view  to  complete  the  welfare  of  theft  cities,  and  fecure 
to  them  the  enjoyment  of  their  liberties,  as  a  teftimony 
of  his  gratitude  for  fo  fignal  an  honour,  and  fo  glorious 
a  title  ?  If,  therefore,  continues  Plutarch,  it  had  been 
abfolutely  neceffary  for  them  to  have  chofen  either 
Cleomenes  or  Antigonus,  or  in  other  words,  a  Greek 
or  a  Barbarian,  for  the  Macedonians  were  confidered  as 

fuch; 
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fuch;  in  a  word,  if  they  were  obliged  to  have  a  mailer, 
would  not  the  meaneft  citizen  of  Sparta  have  been  pre¬ 
ferable  to  the  greateft  of  the  Macedonians  ;  at  leaft,  in 
the  opinion  of  thofe  who  had  any  regard  to  the  honour 
and  reputation  of  Greece  ?  Jealoufy,  however,  extin- 
guifned  all  thofe  fentiments  in  the  mind  of  Aratus  ;  fo 
difficult  is  it  to  behold  fuperior  merit  with  an  eye  of  fa- 
tisfaftion  and  tranquillity. 

Aratus,  therefore,  that  he  might  not  feem  to  fubmit 
to  Cleomenes,  nor  confent  that  a  King  of  Sparta  de¬ 
fended, from  Hercules,  and  a  king  who  had  lately  re- 
eftablifhed  the  ancient  difcipline  of  that  city,  ffiould  add 
to  his  other  titles,  that  of  captain-general  of  the  Achaeans, 
ealled  inaftranger,  to  whom  he  had  formerly  prcfeffed 
himfelf  a  mortal  enemy;  in  confequence  of  which  he 
filled  Peloponnefus  with  thofe  very  Macedonians  whom 
he  had  made  it  his  glory  to  expel  from  thence  in  his 
youth.  He  even  threw  himfelf  at  their  ieet,  and  all 
Achaia,  by  his  example,  fell  proftrate  before  them,  as  an 
indication  of  their  promptitude  to  accompliffi  the  com¬ 
mands  of  their  imperious  mailers.  In  a  word,  from  a 
man  accuflomed  to  liberty,  he  became  an  abjefl  and 
fervile  flatterer  ;  he  had  the  bafenefs  to  offer  facrifices  to 
Antigonus,  and  placed  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  pro- 
ceffion  crowned  with  chaplets  of  flowers,  joining  at  the 
fame  time  in  hymns  to  the  honour  of  that  prince,  and 
rendering  by  thefe  low  adulations  that  homage  to  a 
mortal  man,  which  none  but  the  Divinity  can  claim,  and 
even  to  a  man  who  then  carried  death  in  his  bofom,  and 
was  ready  to  fink  into  putrefaftion  ;  for  he  at  that  time 
was  reduced  to  the  laft  extremity  by  a  flow  confumption- 
Aratus  was,  however,  a  man  of  great  merit  in  other 
refpetts,  and  had  {hewn  himfelf  to  be  an  extraordinary 
perfon,  altogether  worthy  of  Greece.  In  him,  fays 
Plutarch,  we  fee  a  deplorable  inflance  of  human  frailty  ; 
which  amidll  the  luftre  of  fo  many  rare  and  excellent 
qualities  could  not  form  the  plan  of  a  virtue  exempt 
from  blame. 

We 
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p  We  have  already  obferved,  that  Antigonus  had 
fent  his  troops  into  winter-quarters  in  Macedonia.  Cle- 
omenes,  at  the  return  of  fpring,  formed  an  enterprife, 
which  in  the  opinion  of  the  vulgar,  was  the  refult  of 
temerity  and  folly;  but,  according  to  Polybius,  a  com¬ 
petent  judge  in  affairs  of  that  nature,  it  was  concerted 
with  all  imaginable  prudence  and  fagacity.  As  he  was 
fenfible  that  the  Macedonians  were  difperfed  in  their 
quarters,  and  that  Antigonus  paffed  the  winter  feafon  with 
his  friends  at  Argos,  without  any  other  guard  than  an 
inconfiderable  number  of  foreign  troops  ;  he  made  an 
irruption  into  the  territories  of  Argos,  in  order  to  lay 
them  wade.  He  conceived  at  the  fame  time,  that  if 
Antigonus  fhould  be  fo  much  affefted  with  the  appre- 
henfions  of  ignominy  as  to  hazard  a  battle,  he  would 
certainly  be  defeated ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
he  Ihould  decline  fighting,  he  would  lofeall  his  reputa¬ 
tion  with  the  Achseans,  while  the  Spartans,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  would  be  rendered  more  daring  and  intrepid. 
The  event  fucceeded  according  to  his  expectations  ;  for 
as  the  whole  country  was  ruined  by  the  devaftations  ©f 
his  troops,  the  people  of  Argos,  in  their  rage  and  im¬ 
patience,  affembled  in  a  tumultuous  manner  at  the  palace 
gate,  and  with  a  murmuring  tone  preffed  the  king  either 
to  give  their  enemies  battle,  or  refign  the  command  of 
his  troops  to  thofe  who  were  left  timorous  than  himfelf. 
Antigonus,  on  the  other  hand,  who  had  fo  much  of  the 
prudence  and  prefence  of  mind  effential  to  a  great  gene¬ 
ral,  as  to  be  fenfible  that  the  difhonourable  part  of  one 
in  his  ftation,  did  not  confift  in  hearing  himfelf  re¬ 
proached,  but  in  expofing  himfelf  rafhly,  and  without 
reafon,  and  in  quitting  certainties  for  chance,  refufed  to 
take  the  field,  and  perfifted  in  his  refolution  not  to 
fight.  Cleomenes  therefore  led  up  his  troops  to  the 
walls  of  Argos,  and  when  he  had  laid  the  fiat  country 
wafte,  marched  his  army  back  to  Sparta, 

This  expedition  redounded  very  much  to  his  hpnour, 
and  even  obliged  his  enemies  to  confefs  that  he  was  an 

excellent 
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excellent  general,  and  a  perfonofthe  higheft  merit  and 
capacity  in  the  conduft  of  the  moft  arduous  affairs.  In 
a  word,  they  could  never  fufficiently  admire  his  manner 
of  oppofing  the  forces  of  a  fingle  city  to  the  whole 
power  of  the  Macedonians,  united  with  that  of  Pelo- 
ponnefus,  notwithftanding^the  immenfe  fupplies  which 
had  been  furnifhed  by  the  king;  and  efpecially  when 
they  confidered  that  he  had  not  only  preferved  Laconia 
free  from  all  infults,  but  had  even  penetrated  into  the 
territories  of  his  enemies,  where  he  ravaged  the  country, 
and  made  himfelf  mafter  of  feveral  great  cities.  This 
they  were  perfuaded  could  not  be  the  effeff  of  any  ordi¬ 
nary  abilities  in  the  art  of  war,  nor  of  any  common 
magnanimity  of  foul.  A  misfortune  however  unhappily 
prevented  him  from  re-inftating  Sparta  in  her  ancient 
power,  as  will  be  evident  in  the  fequel. 

Sect.  V.  The  celebrated  battle  of  Selafia,  wherein 
Antigonus  defeats  Cleomenes ,  who  retires  into  Egypt. 
Antigonus  makes  himfelf  inafler  of  Sparta,  and  treats 
that  city  with  great  humanity.  The  death  of  that 
prince,  who  is  fucceeded  by  Philip,  the  fon  of  Deme¬ 
trius.  The  death  of  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  to  whofe 
throne  Ptolemy  Philopator  fucceeds.  A  great  earth¬ 
quake  at  Rhodes.  The  noble  genera fty  of  thofe  princes 
and  cities  who  contributed  to  the  reparation  of  the 
Ioffes  the  Rhodians  had  jufained  by  that  calamity - 
The  fate  of  the  famous  Colofjus. 

i  npHE  Macedonians  and  Achaeans  having  quitted 
their  quarters  in  the  dimmer  feafon,  Antigonus 
put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  them,  and  advanced  into 
Laconia.  His  army  was  compofed  of  twenty-eight 
thoufand  foot,  and  twelve  hundred  horfe  ;  but  that  of 
Cleomenes  didnotamount  to  more  than  twenty  thoufand. 
men.  As  the  latter  of  thefe  two  princes  expended  an 
irruption  from  the  enemy,  he  had  fortified  all  the  paffes, 

by 
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by  polling  detachments  of  his  troops  in  them,  and  by 
throwing  up  intrenchments,  and  cutting  down  trees, 
after  which  he  formed  his  camp  at  Selalia.  He  ima¬ 
gined,  and  with  good  reafon  too,  that  the  enemies  would 
endeavour  to  force  a  paffage  into  that  country  through 
this  avenue,  in  which  he  was  not  deceived.  This  defile 
was  formed  by  two  mountains,  one  of  which  had  the 
name  of  Eva,  and  the  other  that  of  Olympus.  T  he 
river  Oeneus  ran  between  them,  on  the  banks  of  which 
was  the  road  to  Sparta.  Cleomenes,  having  thrown  up 
a  good  intrenchment  at  the  foot  of  thefe  mountains, 
polled  his  brother  Euclidas  on  the  eminence  of  Eva,  at 
the  head  of  the  allies,  and  planted  himfelf  on  Olympus, 
with  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  a  party  of  the  foreign 
troops,  placing,  at  the  fame  time,  along  eacli  bank  of 
the  river,  a  detachment  of  the  cavalry,  and  foreign 
auxiliaries. 

Antigonus,  when  he  arrived  there,  faw  all  the  paffes 
fortified,  and  was  fenfible,  by  the  manner  in  which 
Cleomenes  had  pofled  his  troops,  that  he  had  negledfed 
no  precaution  for  defending  himfelf  and  attacking  his 
enemies,  and  that  he  had:  formed  his  camp  into  fuch  an 
advantageous  difpofition*  as  rendered  all  approaches  to 
it  extremely  difficult.  All  this  abated  his  ardour  for  a 
battle,  and  caufed  him  to  encamp  at  a  fmall  difiance, 
where  lie  had  an  opportunity  of  covering  his  troops  with 
d  rivulet.  He  continued  there  for  feveral  days,  in  order 
to-  view  the  fituation  of  the  different  polls,  aiid  found 
the  difpofition  of  the  people  who  compofed  the  enemy's 
armv.  Sometimes  he  feemed  to  be  forming  defiRns, 
which  kept  the  enemy  in  fufpence  how.to  afit.  They 
however  were  always  upon  their  guard,  and.the  fituation 
of  each  army  equally  fecured  them  from  iufults.  At 
laft  both  fides  relolved  upon  a  decifive  battle. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  comprehend  why  Cleomenes,  who 
was  pofled  fo  advantageoufly  at  that  time,,  and  whole 
troops  were  inferior  to  thofeof  the  enemy  by  one  third, 
but  were  fecure  of  a  free  communication  in  their  rear, 
with  Sparta,  from  whence  they  might  eafilv  be  fupplied 
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with  provifions,  fhoulcl  refolve,  without  the  leadappe- 
rent  neceflity,  to  hazard  a  battle,  the  event  of  which 
was  to  decide  the  fate  of  Lacedaemon. 

Polybius  indeed  feems  to  intimate  the  caufe  of  this 
proceeding,  when  he  obferves,  that  Ptolemy  caufed 
Cleomenes  to  be  acquainted,  that  he  no  longer  would 
lupply  him  with  money,  and  exhorted  him  at  the  fame 
time  to  come  to  an  accommodation  with  Antigonus, 
As  Cleomenes  therefore  was  incapable  of  defraying  the 
expence  of  this  war,  and  was  not  only  in  arrear  with 
his  foreign  troops  to  the  amount  of  a  very  confiderable 
him,  but  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  maintain  his 
Spartan  forces,  we  may  consequently  fuppofe  that  this 
fituation  of  his  affairs  was  his  inducement  to  venture  a 
battle. 

When  the  fignals  were  given  on  each  fide,  Antigonus 
detached  a  body  of  troops,  confiding  of  Macedonian 
and  Illyrian  battalions,  alternately  difpo fed,  againft  thofe 
of  the  enemy  polled  on  mount  Lva.  His  fecond  line 
confided  of  Acarnanians  and  Cretans,  and  in  the  rear 
of  thefe,  two  thoufand  Achaeans  were  drawn  up  as  a 
body  of  referve.  He  drew  up  his  cavalry  along  the 
bank  of  the  river,  in  order  to  confront  thofe  of  the 
enemy,  and  caufed  them  to  be  fupported  by  a  thoufand 
of  the  Achaean  foot,  and  the  fame  number  of  Megalo- 
politans.  He  then  placed  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the 
Macedonians,  and  the  light  armed  foreign  troops,  and 
advanced  to  mount  Olympus  to  attack  Cleomenes. 
The  foreigners  were  dilpofed  into  the  fird  line ;  and 
marched  immediately  before  the  Macedonian  phalanx, 
which  was  divided  into  two  bodies,  the  one  in  the  lear 
of  the  other,  becaufe  the  ground  would  not  admit  their 
forming  u  larger  front. 

The  aftion  began  at  mount  Eva,  when  the  light 
armed  troops,  who  had  been  poded  with  an  intention 
to  cover  and  fupport  the  cavalry  of  Cleomenes,  ob- 
ferving  that  the  remoted  cohorts  of  the  Achaean  forces 
were  uncovered,  immediately  wheeled  about  and  at¬ 
tacked  them  in  the  rear.  Thofe  who  endeavoured  to 
crain  the  fummit  of  the  mountain,  found  themfelves 
°  vigoroufly 
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vigoroufly  prefled  by  the  enemy,  and  in  great  danger, 
being  threatened  in  front  by  Euclidas,  who  was  in  a 
higher  fituation,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  were  charged 
in  their  rear  by  the  foreign  troops,  who  affaulted  them 
with  the  utmoft  impetuofity.  Philopcemen  and  his 
citizens  were  polled  among  the  cavalry  of  Antigonus, 
who  were  fupported  by  the  Illyrians,  and  had  orders  net 
to  move  from  that  poll  till  a  particular  fignal  fhould  be 
given.  Philopcemen  obfervmg  that  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  fall  upon  this  light  infantry  of  Euclidas,  and 
rout  them  entirely,  and  that  this  was  the  critical  moment 
for  the  charge,  immediately  communicated  his  opinion 
to  fuch  of  the  king’s  officers  as  commanded  the  cavalry. 
They,  however,  would  not  fo  much  as  hear  him,  merely 
becaufe  he  had  never  commanded,  and  was  then  very 
young;  and  even  treated  what  he  faid  as  a  chimaera. 
Philopcemen  was  not  diverted  from  his  purpofe  by  that 
ufage,  but  at  the  head  of  his  own  citizens,  whom  he 
prevailed  upon  to  follow  him,  he  attacked  and  repulfed 
that  body  of  infantry  with  great  {laughter. 

The  Macedonians  arid  Illyrians,  being  difengaged  by 
this  operation  from  what  before  had  retarded  their  mo¬ 
tions,  boldly  marched  up  the  hill  to  their  enemies. 
Euclidas  was  then  to  engage  with  a  phalanx,  whofe 
whole  force  confifted  in  the  flrift  union  of  its  parts,  the 
clofenefs  of  its  ranks,  the  fleady  and  equal  force  of  its 
numerous  and  pointed  fpears,  and  the  uniform  impetuo¬ 
fity  of  that  heavy  body,  that  by  its  weight  overthrew 
and  bore  down  all  before  it. 

In  order  to  prevent  this  inconvenience,  an  able  officer 
would  have  marched  down  the  mountain  with  fuch  of 
his  troops  as  were  lighteft  armed  and  moll  atlive  to  have 
met  the  phalanx.  He  might  eafilv  have  attacked  thofe 
troops  as  foon  as  they  began  to  afeend,  and  would  then 
have  haralfed  them  on  every  fide.  The  inequalities  of 
the  mountain,  with  the  difficulty  of  afeending  it  entirely 
uncovered,  would  have  enabled  him  to  have  opened  a 
paffiage  through  this  body  of  men,  and  to  have  inter¬ 
rupted  their  march,  by  putting  their  ranks  intoconfufion, 

and 
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and  breaking  their  order  of  battle;  he  might  alfo  have 
fallen  back  by  degrees,  in  order  to  regain  the  fummit 
of  the  mountain,  as  the  enemy  advanced  upon  him* 
and  after  he  had  deprived  them  of  the  only  advantage 
they  could  expe6f  from  the  quality  of  their  arms,  and 
the  difpofition  of  their  troops,  he  might  have  improved 
the  advantage  of  his  poft  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  have 
eafily  put  them  to  flight. 

Euclidas,  inffead  of  afting  in  this  manner,  continued 
on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  flattering  himfelf,  that 
victory  would  infallibly  attend  his  arms:  he  imagined, 
in  all  probability,  that  the  higher  he  permitted  the  enemy 
to  advance,  the  eafier  it  would  be  for  him  to  precipitate 
their  troops  down  the  fteep  declivity:  but  as  he  had  not 
referved  for  his  own  forces  a  fufficient  extent  of  ground 
for  any  retreat  that  might  happen  to  be  neceflary  for 
avoiding  the  formidable  charge  of  the  phalanx,  which 
advanced  upon  him  in  good  order,  his  troops  were 
crowded  together  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  obliged  him  to 
fight  on  the  fummit  of  the  mountain,  where  they  could 
not  long  fuftain  the  weight  of  the  Illyrian  arms,  and  the 
order  of  battle  into  which  that  infantry  formed  them- 
felves  on  the  eminence;  and  as  his  men  could  neither 
retreat  nor  change  their  ground,  they  were  foon  de¬ 
feated  by  their  enemies. 

During  this  aftion,  the  cavalry  of  each  army  had  alfo 
engaged.  That  of  the  Achaeans  behaved  themfelves 
with  great  bravery,  and  Philopcemen  in  particular ;  be- 
caufe  they  were  fenfible  that  the  liberties  of  their  repub¬ 
lic  would  be  decided  by  this  battle.  Philopcemen,  in 
the  heat  of  the  aftion,  had  his  horfe  killed  under  him, 
and  while  he  fought  on  foot,  his  armour  was  pierced 
through  with  a  javelin;  the  wound,  however,  was  not 
mortal,  nor  attended  with  any  ill  eonfequences. 

The  two  kings  began  the  engagement  on  mount 
Olympus,  with  their  light-armed  troops  and  foreign  fol- 
diers,  of  whom  each  of  them  had  about  five  thoufand. 
As  this  affion  was  performed  in  the  fight  of  each  fove- 
reign  and  his  army,  the  troops  emulated  each  other  m 
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finalizing  themfelves,  as  well  in  parties,  as  when  the 
battle  became  general.  Man  and  man,  and  rank  to 
rank,  all  fought  with  the  utmoft  vigour  and  obftinacy. 
Cleomenes,  when  he  faw  his  brother  defeated,  and  his 
cavalry  lofing  ground  in  the  plain,  was  apprehenfive  that 
the  enemy  would  pour  upon  him  from  all  quarters;  and 
therefore  thought  it  advifeable  to  level  all  the  intrench- 
ments  around  his  camp,  and  caufe  his  whole  army  to 
march  out  in  front.  The  trumpets  having  founded  a 
fignal  for  the  light-armed  troops  to  retreat  from  the  traffc 
between  the  two  camps,  each  phalanx  advanced  with 
loud  fhouts,  Drifting  their  lances  at  the  fame  time,  and 
began  the  charge.  The  afition  was  very  hot.  One  while 
the  Macedonians  fell  back  before  the  valour  of  the  Spar¬ 
tans;  and  thefe,  in  their  turn,  were  unable  to  fuftain 
the  weight  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx;  till  at  laft  the 
troops  of  Antigonus  advancing  with  their  lances  lowered 
and  clofed,  charged  the  Lacedasmonians  with  all  the 
impetuofity  of  a  phalanx  that  had  doubled  its  ranks,  and 
drove  them  from  their  intrenchments.  The  defeat  then 
became  general;  the  Lacedaemonians  fell  in  great  num¬ 
bers,  and  thofe  who  furvived,  fled  from  the  field  of  bat¬ 
tle  in  the  greateft  diforder.  Cleomenes,  with  only  a 
few  horfe,  retreated  to  Sparta.  Plutarch  aflures  us,  that 
moft  of  the  foreign  troops  perifhed  in  this  battle,  and 
that  no  more  than  two  hundred  Lacedaemonians  efcaped 
out  of  fix  thoufand. 

It  may  juftly  be  faid,  that  Antigonus  derived  his  fuc- 
cefs,  in  fome  meafure,  from  the  prudence  and  bravery  of 
the  young  Philopoemen.  His  bold  refolution  to  attack 
the  light  infantry  of  the  enemy  with  fo  few  forces  as 
thofe  of  his  own  troop,  contributed  to  the  overthrow 
of  the  wing  commanded  by  Euclidas,  and  that  drew  on 
the  general  defeat.  This  afiiion,  undertaken  by  a  pri¬ 
vate  captain  of  horfe,  not  only  without  orders,  but  in 
oppofition  to  the  fuperior  officers,  and  even  contrary  to 
the  command  of  the  general,  feems  to  be  a  tranfgreffion 
of  military  difeipline;  but  it  ought  to  be  remembered, 
that  the  welfare  of  an  armv  is  a  circumftanee  fuperior  to 
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all  other  confiderations.  Had  the  general  been  prefent, 
he  himfelf  would  have  given  directions  for  that  motion, 
and  the  delay  even  of  a  tingle  moment,  might  occafion 
the  impoflibility  of  its  fuccefs.  It  is  evident  that  Anti- 
gonus  judged  of  the  aCtion  in  this  manner;  for  when 
the  battle  was  over,  he  a  {fumed  an  air  of  feeming  dif- 
pleafure,  and  demanded  of  Alexander,  who  commanded 
his  -cavalry,  what  his  reafon  could  be  for  beginning  the 
attack  before  the  fignal,  contrary  to  tire  orders  he  had 
iffued?  Alexander  then  replying,  that  it  was  not  him¬ 
felf  but  a  young  officer  of  Megalopolis,  who  had  tranf- 
grefled  his  commands  in  that  manner:  “  That  young 
man,”  faid  Antigonus,  “  in  feifing  the  occafion,  behaved 
like  agreat  general,  but  you  the  general  like  ayoung  man.” 

Sparta,  on  this  difafter,  {bowed  that  ancient  fteadinefs 
and  intrepidity,  which  feemed  to  have  fomething  of  a 
favage  air,  and  had  diftinguiffied  her  citizens  on  all 
occafions.  No  married  woman  was  feen  to  mourn  for 
the  lofs  of  her  huffiand.  The  old  men  celebrated  the 
death  of  their  children ;  and  the  children  congratulated 
their  fathers  who  had  fallen  in  battle.  Every  one  de¬ 
plored  the  fate  which  had  prevented  them  from  facri- 
ficing  their  lives  to  the  liberty  of  their  country.  They 
opened  their  holpitable  doors  to  thofe  who  returned  co¬ 
vered  with  wounds  from  the  army;  they  attended  them 
with  peculiar  care,  and  fupplied  them  with  all  the  ac¬ 
commodations  they  needed.  No  trouble  or  con  full  on 
was  feen  through  the  whole  city,  and  every  individual 
lamented  more  the  public  calamity,  than  any  particular 
lofs  of  their  own. 

Cleomenes,  upon  his  arrival  at  Sparta,  advifed  his 
citizens  to  receive  Antigonus;  affuiing  them,  at  the 
fame  time,  that  whatever  might  be  his  own  condition, 
he  would  always  promote  the  welfare  of  his  country, 
with  the  utmoft  pleafure,  whenever  it  ffiould  happen  to 
be  in  his  power.  He  then  retired  into  his  own  houfe, 
but  would  neither  drink,  though  very  tbirfty,  nor  fit 
down,  though  extremely  fatigued.  Charged  as  he  then 
was  with  the  weight  of  his  armour,  he  leaned  againft  a 
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column,  with  his  head  reclined  on  his  arm  ;  and  after  he 
had  deliberated  with  himfe.lt  for  tome  time  on  the  diffe¬ 
rent  meafures  in  his  power  to  take,  he  fuddenly  quitted 
the  houfe,  and  went  with  his  friends  to  the  port  of 
Gythium,  where  he  embarked  in  a  veffel  he  had  pre¬ 
pared  for  that  purpofe,  and  failed  tor  Egypt. 

A  Spartan,  having  made  a  lively  rcprelentalion  to  him 
of  the  melancholy  confequences  that  might  attend  his 
intended  voyage  to  Egypt,  and  the  indignity  a  king  of 
Sparta  would  fuftain  by  crouching  in  a  fervile  manner  to 
a  foreign  prince,  took  that  opportunity  to  exhort  him  in 
the  ftrongeft  manner,  to  prevent  thofe  jufl  reproaches  bv 
a  voluntary  and  glorious  death,  and  to  vindicate,  by  that 
action,  thofe  who  had  facrificed  their  lives  in  the  fields 
of  Selafia,  tor  the  liberty  of  Sparta.  “  You  are  deceiv¬ 
ed,”  cried  Cleomenes,  “  if  you  imagine  there  is  any 
bravery  in  confronting  death,  merely  through  the  ap- 
prehenfion  of  falfe  fhame,  or  the  defire  of  empty  ap- 
plaufe:  Say  rather,  that  fuch  an  aftion  is  mean  and  pu- 
fillanimous.  The  death  we  may  be  induced  to  covet, 
inffead  of  being  the  evafion  of  an  aflion,  ought  to  be 
an  aftion  itfelf,*  fince  nothing  can  be  more  difhonour- 
able  than  either  to  live  or  die,  merely  for  one’s  f'elf. 
For  my  part,  I  fhall  endeavour  to  be  ufeful  to  my  coun¬ 
try,  to  mv  lateft  breath ;  and  whenever  this  hope  hap¬ 
pens  to  fail  us,  it  will  be  eafy  for  us  to  have  recourfe  to 
death,  if  fuch  fhould  be  then  our  inclination.” 

r  Cleomenes  had  fcarce  fet  fail,  before  Antigonus 
arrived  at  Sparta,  and  made  himfelf  roafler  of  the  city. 
He  feemed  to  treat  the  inhabitants  more  like  a  friend 
than  a  conqueror;  and  declared  to  them,  that  he  had 
not  engaged  in  a  war  againft  the  Spartans,  but  againft 
Cleomenes,  whofe  flight  had  fatisfied  and  difarmed  his 
refentment.  He  likewife  added,  that  it  would  be  glo¬ 
rious 

T  A.  M.  3781.  Ant.  J.  C.  223.  Plat,  in  Cieom.  p.  819.  Polyb. 
1.  ii.  p.  155.  Jultin.  1.  xxviii.  c.  4. 

*  The  ancients  maintained  it  as -a  principle,  that  the  death  of  per- 
fons  employed  in  the  adminiltration  of  a  Rate  ought  neither  to  be  ufe- 
lefs  or  inactive,  with  refpcdt  to  the  public ;  but  a  natural  confequence 
of  their  miniftry,  and  one  of  their  moft  important  aftion*.  Plut.  ia 
Lycurg.  p.  57. 
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rious  to  his  memory,  to  have  it  faid  by  pofterity,  that 
Sparta  had  been  preserved  by  the  prince  who  alone  had 
the  good  fortune  to  take  it.  He  reckoned  he  had  fared 
that  city,  by  abolifhing  all  that  the  zeal  of  Cleomenes 
had  accomplilbed,  for  the  re-eftablifhment  of  the  an¬ 
cient  laws  of  Lycurgus;  though  that  conduft  was  the 
real  caufe  of  its  ruin.  Sparta  loft  all  that  was  valuable 
to  her,  by  the  overthrow  and  involuntary  retreat  of 
Cleomenes.  One  fatal  battle  blotted  out  that  happy 
dawn  of  power  and  glory,  and  for  ever  deprived  him 
of  the  hopes  of  re-inftating  his  city  in  her  ancient  fplen- 
dour,  and  original  authority,  which  were  incapable  of 
fublifting  after  the  abolition  of  thofe  ancient  laws  and 
cuftoms  on  which  her  welfare  was  founded.  Corrup¬ 
tion  then  refumed  her  former  courfe,  and  daily  gathered 
ftrength,  till  Sparia  funk  to  her  laft  declenfion  in  a  very 
fhort  fpace  of  time.  It  may  therefore  be  juftly  faid, 
that  the  bold  views  and  enterprifes  of  Cleomenes  were 
the  laft  ftruggles  of  its  expiring  liberty. 

Antigonus  left  Sparta  three  days  after  he  had  entered 
it;  and  his  departure  was  occafioned  by  the  intelligence 
he  had  received,  that  a  war  had  broke  out  in  Macedo¬ 
nia,  where  the  Barbarians  committed  dreadful  ravages. 
If  this  news  had  arrived  thee  days  fooner,  Cleomenes 
might  have  been  faved.  Antigonus  was  already  afflifted 
with  a  fevere  indifpofition,  which  at  laft  ended  in  a  con- 
fumption  and  total  defluxion  of  humours,  that  carried 
hirn  off  two  or  three  years  after.  He  however  would 
not  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  deje&ed  by  his  ill  ftate  of  health, 
and  had  even  f'pirit  enough  to  engage  in  new  battles  in 
his  own  kingdom.  It  was  faid,  that  after  he  had  been 
viftorious  over  the  Illyrians,  he  was  fo  tranfported  with 
joy,  that  he  frequently  repeated  thefe  expreflions,  “  O 
the  glorious  happy  battle  1”  And  that  he  uttered  this  ex¬ 
clamation  with  fo  much  ardour,  that  he  burft  a  vein,  and 
loftalarge  quantityof  blood;  this  fymptomwasfucceeded 
by  a  violent  fever,  which  ended  his  days.  Some  timebe- 
fore  his  death,  he  fettled  the  fucceflion  to  his  dominions 
in  favour  of  Philip,  the  fon  of  Demetrius,  who  was  then 
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fourteen  years  of  age;  or  it  may  be  father  faid,  that  he 
returned  him  the  icepter,  which  had  only  been  depo- 
fited  in  his  hand.  1 

Cleomenes,  in  the  mean  time,  arrived  at  Alexandria, 
where  he  met  with  a  very  cold  reception  from  the 
king,  when  he  was  firft  introduced  into  his  prefence. 
But  after  he  had  given  that  monarch  proofs  of  his  ad¬ 
mirable  fenfe,  and  {hewn  in  his  common  converfation. 
the  generous  freedom,  opennefs,  and  fimplicity  of  the 
Spartan  manners,  attended  with  a  graceful  politenefs, 
in  which  there  was  nothing  mean,  and  even  a  noble 
pride  that  became  his  birth  and  dignity,  Ptolemy  was 
then  fenfible  of  his  merit,  and  efteemed  him  infinitely 
more  than  all  thofe  courtiers  who  were  only  folicitous 
to  pleafe  him  by  abje£t  flatteries.  He  was  even  ftruclc 
with  confufion  and  remorfe  for  his  negleft  of  fo  great 
a  man,  and  for  his  having  abandoned  him  to  Antigonus, 
who  had  railed  his  own  reputation,  and  enlarged  his 
power  to  an  infinite  degree,  by  his  viftory  over  that 
prince.  r  The  king  of  Egypt  then  endeavoured  to 
comfort  and  relieve  Cleomenes,  by  treating  him  with 
the  utmoft  honour,  and  giving  him  repeated  aflurances 
that  he  would  fend  him  into  Greece  with  fuch  a  fleet 
and  a  fupply  of  money,  as  with  his  other  good  offices 
Should  be  fufficient  to  re-eftablifh  him  on  the  throne® 
He  alfo  afligned  him  a  yearly  penfion  of  twenty-four 
talents  (about  twenty  thoufand  pounds  fferling)  with 
which  he  fupported  himfelf  and  his  friends,  with  the 
utmoft  frugality,  reserving  all  the  remainder  of  that 
allowance  tor  the  relief  of  thefe  who  retired  into  Egypt 
from  Greece.,  s  Ptolemy  however  died  before  lie 
could  aceomplifh  his  promife  to  Cleomenes.  This 
prince  had  reigned  twenty- five  years,  and  was  the  laft 
of  that  race  in  whom  any  true  virtue  and  moderation 
was  confpicuous  ;  *  for  the  generality  of  his  iiicceffors 
ware  monfiers  of  debauchery  and  wickednefs.  The 
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prince,  whofe  character  we  are  now  defcribing,  had 
made  it  his  principal  care  *  to  extend  his  dominions  to 
the  South,  from  concluding  the  peace  with  Syria. 
Accordingly  he  had  extended  it  the  whole  length  of 
the  Red  Sea,  as  well  along  the  Arabian,  as  the  Ethio¬ 
pian  coafts,  and  even  to  the  Straits, t  which  forma 
communication  with  the  fouthern  ocean.  He  was 
fucceeded  on  the  throne  of  Egypt  by  his  fon  Ptolemy, 
firnamed  Philopater. 

u  Some  time  before  this  period,  Rhodes  fuffered  very 
confiderabie  damages  from  a  great  earthquake :  The 
walls  of  the  city,  with  the  arfenals,  and  the  narrow 
paffes  in  the  haven,  where  the  fhips  oi  that  ifland  were 
laid  up,  were  reduced  to  a  very  ruinous  condition  ;  and 
the  famous  Coloffus,  which  was  efteemed  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world,  was  thrown  down  and  entirely 
deftroyed.  It  is  natural  to  think,  that  this  earthquake 
fpared  neither  private  houfes  nor  public  ftru&ures,  nor 
even  the  temples  of  the  gods.  The  lofs  fuftained  by  it 
amounted  to  lmmenfe  lums ;  and  the  Rhodians,  re¬ 
duced  to  the  utmoft  diflrefs,  lent  deputations  to  all  the 
neighbouring  princes,  to  implore  their  relief  in  that 
melancholy  conjuncture.  An  emulation  worthy  of 
praife,  and  not  to  be  paralleled  in  hiftory,  prevailed  in 
favour  of  that  deplorable  city;  and  Hiero  and  Gelon 
in  Sicily,  and  Ptolemy  in  Egypt,  fignahzed  themfelves 
in  a  peculiar  manner  on  that  occafion.  The  two 
former  of  thefe  princes  contributed  above  a  hundred 
talents,  and  ereCted  two  itatues  in  the  public  place; 
one  of  which  reprefented  the  people  of  Rhodes,  and 
the  other  thofe  of  Syracufe  ;  the  former  was  crowned 
by  the  latter,  to  teftify,  as  Polybius  obferves,  that  the 
Syracufans  thought  the  opportunity  of  relieving  the 
Rhodians  a  favour  and  obligation  to  themfelves.  Pto¬ 
lemy,  befide  his  other  expenfes,  which  amounted  to  a 
very  confiderabie  fum,  fupphed  that  people  with  three 

hundred 
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jhundred  talents,  a  million  of  bufhels  of  corn,  and  a 
Sufficient  quantity  of  timber  for  building  ten  galleys  ot 
ten  benches  of  oars,  and  as  many  more  ol  three  benches, 
jbefide  an  infinite  quantity  of  wood  foi  other  buildings, 
i  all  which  donations  were  accompanied  with  three  thou¬ 
sand  talents  for  erefting  the  ColofTus  anew.  Antigonus, 
Seleucus,  Piufias,  Mithridates,  and  all  the  piinces,  as 
/[well  as  cities,  fignalized  their  liberality  on  this  occafion. 
Even  private  perfons  emulated  each  othei  in  fhanngm 
this  glorious  aft  ot  humanity7;  and  hiftoiians  have  ie- 
corded  that  a  lady  whofe  name  was  Chryfeis,  *  and  who 
truly  merited  that  appellation,  furnifhed  fiom  her  own 
fubftance  a  hundred  thoufand  bufhels  ot  corn.  Let 
the  princes  of  thefe  times,  fays  Polybius,  who  imagine 
they  have  done  glorioufly  in  giving  four  or  five  thou- 

I  fand  crowns,  only  confider  how  inferior  their  generofity 
is  to  that  we  have  now  defcribed.  Rhodes,  in  con- 
fequence  of  thefe  liberalities,  was  re-eftabliffied  in  a 
few  years,  in  a  more  opulent  and  fplendid  ftate  than 
fire  had  ever  experienced  before,  if  we  only  except  the 
ColofTus. 

|  This  ColofTus  was  a  brazen  ftatue  of  a  prodigious 
j  fize,  as  I  have  formerly  cbferved;  and  fome  authors 
have  affirmed,  that  the  money  arifing  from  the  contri¬ 
butions  already  mentioned,  amounted  to  five  times  as 
much  as  the  lofs  which  the  Rhodians  had  fuftained. 
x  This  people,  inftead  of  employing  the  fums  they  hacl 
received  in  replacing  that  ftatue  according  to  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  donors,  pretended  that  the  oracle  of 
Delphos  had  forbidden  it,  and  given  them  a  command  to 
;  preferve  that  money  for  other  purpofes,  by  which  they 
enriched  themfelves.  The  ColofTus  lay  neglefted  on 
the  ground,  for  the  fpace  of  eight  hundred  ninety-four 
years ;  at  the  expiration  of  which  (that  is  to  fay,  in  the 
fix  hundred  and  fifty -third  year  of  our  Lord)  Moawias,b 
the  fixth  Caliph  or  emperor  of  the  Saracens,  made 
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himfelf  mafter  of  Rhodes,  and  fold  this  ftatue  to  a 
Jewilh  merchant,  who  loaded  nine  hundred  camels 
with  the  metal ;  which,  computed  by  eight  quintals 
for  each  load,  after  a  deduftion  of  the  diminution  the 
ftatue  had  fuftained  by  ruff,  and  very  probably  by 
theft,  amounted  to  more  than  thirty-fix  thoufand 
pounds  flerling,  or  feven  thoufand  two  hundred  quin¬ 
tals. 
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